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In  the  month  of  September  last,  I  was  sent  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  remove  the  col- 
lection from  Naples.  I  found  a  copious  and  careful 
catalogue  of  the  whole,  drawn  up,  about  two  years 
since,  by  Signor  Gargiulo,  w^hich,  though  of  no  lite- 
rary pretensions,  proved  very  serviceable  in  the  identi- 
fication of  the  objects,  as  it  has  since  been  in  their 
classification.  The  necessary  arrangements  having 
been  completed,  the  collection  was  safely  conveyed,  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  will  now  shortly  be  thrown  open  to  public 
view. 

Edmund  Oldfield. 
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v.— ON    THE   ALLEGED   CONNECTION    BETWEEN   THE 
EARLY  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  AND  ASSYRIA. 

BY    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    ST.    DAVId's, 
PRESIDENT. 

(Read  May  20th,   1857.) 

The  value  of  the  discoveries  which  have  already  un- 
locked so  many  authentic  records  of  early  Assyrian 
history,  can  hardly  be  overrated,  though  it  will  pro- 
bably be  long  before  it  can  be  fully  appreciated,  as  we 
may  now  be  witnessing-  no  more  than  the  dawn  of  that 
light  which  those  discoveries  are  destined  to  shed, 
in  their  future  progress,  on  objects  and  epochs  which 
have  not  yet  been  brought  within  their  range.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that,  even  at  their  present  stage,  they 
should  give  rise  to  manifold  conjectures,  and  be  in- 
voked in  aid  of  various  systems,  sometimes  perhaps 
prematurely,  or  to  an  extent  which  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  critical  investigation.  The  lively  interest  which 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  has  taken  in  the  sub- 
ject, induces  me  to  draw  its  attention  to  an  attempt 
which  has  been  recently  made  in  Germany,  and  in  a 
great  measure  grounded  on  those  discoveries,  to  con- 
nect the  early  history  of  Greece  with  that  of  Assyria, 
and   to  establish    the  strictly   historical  character  of 
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events  which  have  been  considered  by  some  eminent 
modern  critics  as  purely  mythical. 

The  work  to  which  I  refer  is  entitled  Geschichte 
der  Assyrier  und  Iranier  vom  \3ten  bis  zum  5ten 
Jahrhundert  vor  Christus,  von  Jacob  Kruger.  The 
author  belongs  to  that  school  of  historical  criticism 
which  maintains  that  an  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Asia  may  be  traced  through  authentic  records  to 
the  period  in  which  his  history  begins  ;  and  in  his 
preface  he  speaks  with  some  asperity  of  those  who 
take  a  different  view,  as  deficient  either  in  knowledge 
or  judgment ;  and  is  especially  severe  on  the  late  Karl 
Otfried  Midler,  as  guilty  of  what  he  calls  the  "  colossal 
folly"  of  attempting  to  inclose  Greece  with  a  "Chi- 
nese Wall,"  so  as  to  exclude  the  influence  of  Eastern 
civilization  on  the  early  development  of  the  Hellenic 
mind.  One  who  so  pronounces  upon  others,  chal- 
lenges the  strictest  examination  of  his  own  conclu- 
sions ;  and  if  they  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  those 
w^ho  reject  them  will  at  least  have  had  the  benefit  of 
all  the  light  which  he  has  been  able  to  throw  upon 
them,  and  cannot  be  charged  with  ignorance  of  the 
premises  on  which  they  rest.  I  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  the  hypothesis  which  I  propose  to  discuss,  if 
I  did  not  first  of  all  exhibit  it  in  its  broad  outlines,  so 
that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  whatever  speciousness 
it  may  claim  on  the  score  of  intrinsic  coherency  and 
compactness.  But  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  I 
shall  find  myself  obliged  to  cast  a  glance  over  a  very 
wide  field  of  historical  and  chronological  inquiry,  the 
matters  with  which  this  Paper  is  properly  concerned, 
and  on  which  alone  I  desire  to  be  considered  as  ex- 
pressing a  decided  opinion,  lie  within  a  comparatively 
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narrow  compass.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  M. 
Kruger's  work,  which  was  only  published  last  year, 
has  met  with  a  iavourable  reception  in  Germany.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  subject  itself  is  there 
regarded  with  some  degree  of  aversion  in  many  philo- 
logical circles  ;  and  there  is  much  in  his  book  as  to 
which  I  should  be  surprised  if  it  obtained  the  assent 
of  any  whose  judgment  is  of  much  weight.  But  this 
is  of  the  less  importance,  as,  on  one  material  point,  he 
has  had  the  good  fortune  unconsciously  to  coincide 
with  an  author  for  whose  learning  and  genius  I  enter- 
tain most  profound  respect ;  and  there  are  other  points 
in  which  his  views  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with 
some  which  once  prevailed  very  extensively  among 
Enghsh  scholars,  and  as  to  which  I  do  not  know  how 
far  they  have  been  yet  abandoned.  It  is  not  then  the 
importance,  either  as  to  celebrity  or  intrinsic  merit,  of 
the  work  itself,  that  has  induced  me  to  select  it  as  a 
subject  for  criticism.  Nor  indeed  is  it  my  intention 
to  deal  with  it  controversially,  any  further  than  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  my  main  object,  which  is 
neither  polemical  nor  dogmatical,  but  is  simply  to  in- 
quire into  the  present  limits  of  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  a  certain  period  and  field  of  ancient  history ; 
and  for  such  an  inquiry  the  statements  which  I  am 
about  to  consider  may,  perhaps,  by  their  breadth  and 
boldness,  afford  a  more  convenient  occasion  than  might 
have  been  the  case  if  the  subject  had  been  treated  by 
some  more  distinguished  author. 

Among  all  the  events  related  in  the  great  Persian 
epos,  the  Shah-nameh,  none  is  more  memorable,  or 
attended  with  more  momentous  and  far-reaching  con- 
sequences, than  the  partition  made  by  Feridun.     This 
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povy'erful  monarch,  after  having  overcome  the  mon- 
strous tyrant  Zohak,  and  chained  him  to  a  rock  in  the 
deepest  cavern  of  Mount  Demawend,  was  still  reigning 
in  peace  and  prosperity,  when  he  thought  fit  to  divide 
his  vast  dominions,  extending  from  India  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, among  his  three  sons,  Tur,  Selm,  and  Iredsh. 
To  Tur  he  assigned  the  provinces  on  the  Oxus  ;  to 
Selm,  those  of  the  extreme  west;  but  the  fairest, 
richest,  noblest  portion,  the  land  of  heroes,  Iran  and 
Yemen,  he  bestowed  on  his  favourite  youngest  son, 
the  virtuous  and  gentle  Iredsh.  The  two  elder  bro- 
thers, burning  with  envy  and  hatred,  conspired  against 
the  younger,  slew  him,  and  sent  his  head  to  Feridun. 
But  an  avenger  sprang  up  in  the  person  of  Minutshehr, 
the  son  of  a  i)osthumous  daughter  of  the  murdered 
prince.^  Minutshehr,  when  he  came  to  man's  estate, 
successively  vanquished  the  two  guilty  brothers,  slew 
each  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  and  sent  each  of  their 
heads  to  Feridun,  who,  sated,  but  grieved  with  the 
vengeance  which  he  heid  sought,  sank  into  the  grave, 
leaving  his  great-grandson  lord  of  the  whole  realm. 

So  far  it  nmst  seem  doubtful  whether  we  have  any- 
thing before  us  but  materials  for  poetry,  as  to  which, 
judging  from  their  own  appearance,  we  could  not  say 
whether  they  contain  any  real  facts,  or  are  purely  fic- 
titious. We  now  come  to  our  author's  view  of  them. 
M.  Kruger  believes  that  he  can  identify  Firdusi's  hero, 

'  The  name  j^*^<  occurs  again,  more  than  •2000  years  later,  as 
that  of  the  son  of  Kabus,  ^ho,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Samanid 
dynasty,  reigned  in  Ghilan,  Tabristan,  and  Kirkan  (Hyrcania),  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. — Mirchond,  Jpp.  ad  Hist. 
Saman.  ed.  Wilken,  c.  20.  His  dominions  thus  appear  to  have  been 
the  very  theatre  of  the  campaigns  of  the  ancient  Minutghehr. 
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Minutshehr,   with   the  founder  of   that  Assyrian  dy- 
nasty which  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  borne  rule 
in  Upper  Asia  for  520  years  before  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes.     He  believes  this   to  be  the  same  personage 
who  elsewhere  appears  under  the  name  of  Ninus,  of 
Calah   (as  founder  of  the  capital  so  called),  and  of 
Ashur-da-pal-il,  or  Sandapal,   in   Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
newly  discovered  list  of  Assyrian  kings.     On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  land  of  Selm  is 
no  other  than  the  Kingdom  of  Tantalus,  comprising 
not  only  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  but  Syria  and  part 
of  Northern  Africa,  with  the  ancient  Sipylus  for  its 
capital.      But  the  sovereignty  of   this  Selm  dynasty 
extended   (as   he  undertakes  to   show)   much  further 
west,  if  not  to  Italy,  at  all  events  to  Greece,  which 
acknowledged   a  kind    of   feudal    dependence  on   the 
house    of  Tantalus.      The  victorious  arms  of  Minu- 
tshehr forced  the  son  of  Tantalus  to  evacuate  his  Asia- 
tic provinces,  and  retire  to  Greece,  where,  by  a  series 
of  conquests,  he  established  his  direct  dominion  not 
only  in  the  peninsula  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  but 
ill  the  north.     But  this  new  settlement  of  Pelops  gave 
rise  to  fresh  contests  between  his  descendants  and  their 
old  Assyrian  enemies.     The  Assyrians,  still  bent  on 
aggression,  not  content  with  the  stronghold  in  which 
they  had  placed  a  governor  called  Dardanus,  built  the 
new  town  of   Ilion,  an   "Assyrian  Sebastopol,"  and 
"standing  menace"  to  the  Pelopid  princes.      From 
this  point  they  continued  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Greece 
by  piratical  excursions,  until  the  common  sense  of  in- 
sult and  danger  united  all  the  Grecian  chiefs,  under 
the  command  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  expedition  against 
Ilion.     The  auxiliaries  sent  by  the  Court  of  Assyria 
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enabled  the  city  to  sustain  a  long  siege,  and  would 
perhaps  have  finally  triumphed,  if  the  Greek  strata- 
gem of  a  feigned  retreat  had  not  induced  them  to 
withdraw  ;  and,  before  they  could  be  reassembled,  the 
besiegers  had  left  the  "  Assyrian  Sebastopol "  a  smok- 
ing ruin. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  if  the  absence  of  poetry 
were  equivalent  to  the  presence  of  historical  truth,  this 
narrative  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Trojan  War 
would  have  a  fairer  claim  to  credit  than  the  preceding 
summary,  dry  as  it  is,  from  the  Shah-nameh.  But 
while  in  this  respect  they  really  stand  on  exactly  the 
same  level,  the  one  offering  no  better  internal  evidence 
than  the  other,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  they  are 
most  intimately  connected  with  one  another  in  our 
author's  view%  and  with  respect  to  that  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  And  we  have  to  consider,  first  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  identifies  the  Shah  Minutshehr  with 
the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  dynasty  in  the  thirteenth 
century  b.c,  and  then  the  nature  of  the  superstructure 
which  he  rears  upon  this  basis.  But  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  observe,  that  nothing  can  be  less 
warranted  by  the  language  of  Firdusi  himself,  nothing 
more  clearly  foreign  to  his  conception  of  the  events 
which  he  relates,  than  the  combination  just  described 
between  his  personages  and  those  of  the  heroic  age 
of  Greece.  If  indeed  his  language  was  to  be  pressed 
into  a  literal  construction,  the  empire  of  Feridun 
would  have  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to 
the  heart  of  Europe ;  for  the  share  assigned  to  Tur 
is  described  by  the  names  of  Tshin  and  Turkestan  ; 
oftener  simply  as  Tshin.  That  of  Selm  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  of  Roum  and  Khawer,  and  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  former  of  these  names  comprises  the 
territories  subject   to  the  Roman  or  Byzantine  Em- 
pire.    Khawer,  though  properly  signifying  the  West, 
is  thought  to  comprehend  some  of  the  regions  to  the 
south,  including  part  of  Northern  Africa.      But  the 
Persian  poet,  writing,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  the 
Court  of   the  Ghaznevide  Sultan,  about    1000   years 
after  the  Christian  era,    though  he  has  been  praised 
for  his  comparative  sobriety  of  fancy,  has  never  been 
asserted,  even  by  his  warmest  admirers,  to  have  been 
wholly  free  from  the  Oriental  spirit  of  exaggeration, 
which  indeed  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  all  his  nar- 
ratives and  descriptions.     No  doubt  he  did  not  trouble 
hnnself   mucli   about  the  precise   geographical   limits 
within  which  his  story  moves.     It  was  enough  for  his 
purpose  to  leave  ample  scope  in  every  direction  for  the 
imagination  of  his  public.     But  it  is  certain  that  he 
no  more  thought  of  Roum  as  comprising  the  whole 
Roman  territory,  than  of  Tshin  as  the  whole  of  China. 
With  what  latitude  the  latter  of  these  names  was  used 
by  the  poet,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  when 
the  forces  of  Tur  and   Selm  have  crossed  the  Oxus, 
and  Minutshehr  advances  from  Temish,  the  imperial 
residence,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  Tabristan,  to  give  them 
battle,  his  army  is  said  to  have  extended  its  front  from 
the  forest  of  Narve  as  far  as  Tshin,  certainly  very  far 
west  of  the  modern  frontier  of  China.     Again,  after 
the  death  of  Tur  we  hear  of  a  stronghold  in  Alan-land, 
a  castle  of  castles,  standing  in  the  sea,  containing  great 
treasures,  where  Selm  is  expected  to  take  refuge.     It 
is  taken  by  a  stratagem  before  he  reaches  it ;  and  when 
he  comes  to  the  seashore,  he  finds  no  vessel  to  escape 
in,  but  is  overtaken  and  slain  by  Minutshehr.     This 
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sea  is  not  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  Caspian  ;  for 
when  the  conqueror  returns  in  triumph  to  Temish,  he 
is  expressly  said  to  come  from  the  sea  of  Ghilan.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  surmise  that  the  poet 
himself  entertained  even  the  faintest  suspicion  that 
Asia  Minor  was  the  real  theatre  of  events  w^hich  he 
places  near  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  omission  is  amply  sup- 
plied, or  his  mistake,  if  such  it  be,  clearly  corrected, 
i)y  one  of  the  Mahometan  annalists  in  D'Ohsson's 
'Tableau  de  I'Orient,'  by  whom  the  partition  is 
described  as  follows :  —  "  Thus  Feridun  gave  to  Selm 
Asia  Minor,  called  Khawer,  and  Khorasan  to  Toor. 
He  bestowed  on  Iredsh  the  throne  of  Istakhar,  with 
all  Persia,  and  with  the  rights  of  suzerainty  over  the 
two  other  thrones.  Selm  established  himself  at  Sarsan 
or  Sardis  in  Lydia."  I  must  leave  it  to  competent 
judges  to  decide  whether  this  witness  does  not  prove 
too  much,  and  whether  his  account,  or  that  of  Firdusi, 
bears  the  plainer  marks  of  a  genuine  native  tradition. 
But  it  must  be  added  that,  according  to  the  same  his- 
torian, Minutshchr,  after  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor, 
divided  it  into  several  departments,  some  of  which  he 
disposed  of  in  favour  of  the  children  of  Selm,  a  state- 
ment quite  as  much  at  variance  with  M.  Kruger  s 
view  as  those  of  Firdusi,  which  however  I  beUeve  to 
be  much  nearer  the  truth. 

I  now  find  myself  confirmed  in  this  view  by  some 
high  authorities,  to  which  I  had  not  access  when  the 
preceding  remarks  w^ere  written.  Sir  H.  Rawdinson, 
in  his  Memoir  on  the  'Early  History  of  Babylonia,- 
observes  that  the  relationship  of  the  Arians,  after  their 

2  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societi/,  1855,  p.  252. 
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establishment  in  Central  Persia,  to  the  great  nations 
on  their  western  frontier,  is  represented  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  of  Feridun  between  his  three  sons, 
Selm,  Toor,  and  Erij."  Dr.  Haug,  in  an  appendix  on 
the  Vendidad,  inserted  in  the  last  volume  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen's  great  work  on  Egypt,  published  this  year, 
considers  Selm  as  representing  the  land  of  the  Sarma- 
tians  ;  and  believes  that  the  partition,  as  described  in 
the  Shah-nameh,  points  to  an  ancient  historical  ground- 
work. Sir  H.  Rawlinson  indeed  identifies  the  name 
of  Selm  with  a  Semitic  word,  which  he  says,  in  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  every- 
where expresses  the  "west"  or  "the  setting  sun;"  and 
he  even  believes  that  the  name  of  Jerusalem  signifies 
nothing  more  than  the  "  city  of  the  west";  and  hence 
he  concludes  that  the  name  Selm  denotes  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  Semites  in  regard  to  the  Arians. 
All  that  I  would  venture  to  remark  upon  this  is,  that 
Dr.  Hang's  combination  of  Selm  with  the  land  of  the 
Sarmatians  is  much  more  in  accordance  W'ith  all 
the  indication*  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  Shah- 
nameh  as  to  the  proper  country  of  Selm.  Chevalier 
Bunsen  observes  (vol.  vi.  p.  97)  that  the  provinces  of 
Ghilan  and  Mazenderan,  with  the  Caspian  (Hyrcanian) 
passes,  formed  the  core  of  the  Arian  possessions,  which 
subsequently  comprehended  the  whole  of  Media  and 
Farsistan. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Firdusi  can  be  made 
to  serve  as  an  unconscious  witness  to  the  fact  for  which 
he  is  cited  ;  and  this  will  mainly  depend  on  the  possi- 
bility of  ascertaining  the  historical  personality,  and 
above  all,  the  time  of  Minutshehr. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  this  subject  are,  I  be- 
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lieve,  best  known  to  those  who  have  paid  most  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  have  endeavoured  to  make  their  way 
through   them.      The  late  eminent   Orientalist,  Von 
Hammer-Purgstall,  who,   in   his  own   department   of 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  literature,  has  perhaps 
hardly  left  a  superior,  and  probably  very  few  equals, — 
discussed  this  question  in  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
Shah-nameh,  in  the  Vienna  Jahrhilcher  der  Literatur, 
vol.  ix.  1820,  and  he  arrived  at  a  result  widely  different 
from  that  of  M.  Kruger.     He  conceived  that  the  line 
of  sovereigns  enumerated    in   the   Shah-nameh  is  in 
striking  accordance,  both  as  to  names  and  events,  with 
the  list  of  Median  kings  preserved  by  Ctesias  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  part  of  the  same  succession 
which  has  been  reported  by  Herodotus  on  the  other. 
He  identifies  Deioces  with   Djemshid,   and  supposes 
that  Herodotus  passed  over  Zoliak  in  silence,  as  only 
representing  a  period  of  foreign,  that  is  Assyrian,  op- 
pression,  from   which    the    nation    was    delivered    by 
Phraortes,  who  thus  corresponds  in  all  respects  with 
Feridun,  and  in  name  with  the  Arbaces  of  Ctesias. 
Minutshehr  indeed,  according  to  this  comparison  of 
the  lists,  sinks  from  the  conspicuous  position  which 
he  occupies  in  the  Shah-nameh,  into  a  very  obscure 
and  insignificant  personage,  the  Mandauces  of  Ctesias, 
and,  as  well  as  his  successors,  down  to  Kei-Kawus,  is 
entirely  unnoticed  by  Herodotus.     But  as  the  Shah- 
nameh  relates  that,  in  the  reign  of  Kei-Kawus,  Iran 
was   for   eight-and-twenty   years   under   the   yoke  of 
Turan,  this  coincidence  with  the  period  of  the  Scythian 
rule,  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares  I.,  seemed  to  Von  Ham- 
mer to  establish  the  identity  of   this  Cyaxares  with 
Kei-Kawus,  and  with  the  Artibarnas  of  Ctesias,  beyond 
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a  doubt.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  he  lays  so 
much  stress  on  this  coincidence,  he  does  not  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  any  other  chronological  datum  of 
the  Shah-nameh.  He  evidently  regarded  those  of  the 
earlier  period  as  hopelessly  unavailable  for  historical 
purposes.  And  at  hrst  sight  they  certainly  seem  so. 
When  we  find  a  reign  of  700  years  attributed  to  Djem- 
shid,  1000  to  Zohak,  500  to  Feridun,  and  120  to  Mi- 
nutshehr,  it  is  natural  enough  to  conclude  that  such 
a  chronology  can  afford  no  materials  for  historical 
investigation.  But  M.  Kruger,  following  D'Ohsson, 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  others,  points  out  that  this  is 
a  hasty  inference,  and  that  these  portentous-looking 
numbers  may  very  w^ell  be  supposed  to  express  the 
duration  of  dynasties,  which  are  represented  each  by 
the  name  of  a  single  sovereign  ;  and  he  undertakes  to 
show  that  the  lists  of  Assyrian  kings  fit  in  so  exactly 
to  the  chronological  framework  of  the  Shah-nameh, 
as  to  afl^ord  means  of  recovering  particulars  in  the 
corresponding  portion  of  Assyrian  history. 

It  w^ould  only  lead  me  away  from  my  present  object 
if  I  were  to  enter  into  the  details  of  M.  Kruger's  com- 
putations. It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that,  start- 
ing from  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  323  b.c,  he  is 
brought,  by  the  term  of  732  years,  uniformly  assigned 
to  the  Keianian  dynasty  in  all  the  Persian  systems  of 
chronologv,  to  1055  b.c,  as  the  beginning  of  that  series, 
or  of  the  reign  of  Kei-Kobad.  In  the  preceding  dy- 
nasty, the  Pishdadian,  which  has  commonly  been  con- 
sidered as  almost  fabulous,  there  is  a  discrepancy  in 
the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  between  the  chronology 
of  the  Shah-nameh  and  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  that 
of  the    annalists    in    D'Ohsson's  Tableau  de  V Orient, 
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amounting  to  exactly  1200  years.  The  lower  figures 
of  what  may  be  called  the  profane  chronology  place 
the  beginning  of  this  dynasty,  with  Keiomors,  in  2308 
B.C.,  and  this  epoch  corresponds  with  a  remarkably 
close  approximation  both  to  the  Chinese  and  the  re- 
ceived Mosaic  date  of  the  Deluge.  The  difference  of 
1200  years  falls  almost  entirely  in  the  periods  assigned 
to  Zohak  and  to  Feridun  ;  the  1000  years  of  Zohak 
being  reduced  by  the  annalists  to  130,  and  the  500  of 
Feridun  to  220.  Thus,  the  reign  of  Djemshid  ends 
B.C.  1594,  that  of  Feridun,  b.c.  1244.  According  to 
all  the  systems,  sacred  and  profane,  120  years  are  as- 
signed to  Minutshehr,  or  the  line  represented  by  his 
name;  and  thus  the  beginning  of  his  reign  exactly 
coincides  with  the  epoch  fixed  by  Herodotus  for  that 
of  the  Assyrian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia.  (On  this  I 
would  only  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  exactness  of 
this  coincidence  depends  on  a  calculation  which  dif- 
fers by  nine-and-twenty  years  from  that  of  Niebuhr, 
Bunsen,  and  Rawlinson,  which  the  comparison  with 
Berosus  seems  to  render  very  nearly  certain,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  Herodotus  conceived  the  beginning  of  the 
Assyrian  supremacy  to  date  from  1273  b.c  This 
however  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  little  moment.) 
If  then  the  conquests  of  Minutshehr  comprehended 
the  territory  subject  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  its 
founder  or  restorer.  The  synchronism  is,  at  all 
events,  remarkable,  and  must  be  allowed  naturally  and 
strongly  to  suggest  the  surmise  of  personal  identity. 
But  whether  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  estabhsh  that 
fact,  without  any  other  connecting  link  between  Mi- 
nutshehr and  Sandapal,  is  another  question.     Such  a 
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link,  however,  M.  Kruger  conceives  to  be  supplied  by 
the  Greek  hsts  of  Assyrian  and  Median  kings.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  pecuhar  features  in 
his  system. 

We  have  already  seen  something  of  Von  Hammer's 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  Median  hst  of  Ctesias  with 
Herodotus  and  the  Shah-nameh.  That  attempt  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  satisfactory  w^ith  regard  to 
either.  A  more  probable  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  first  proposed  by  Volney,  supposes  the  list 
of  Ctesias  to  contain  that  of  Herodotus  twice  over. 
For  the  whole  sum  of  the  reigns  in  Ctesias  is  only  a 
little  more  than  double  of  that  in  Herodotus,  and  the 
numbers  given  by  Herodotus  very  nearly  coincide  with 
those  which  are  repeated,  with  very  slight  variations, 
by  Ctesias.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Karl 
Mueller  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Ctesias, 
in  the  Paris  Scriptorum  GrcEcorum.  Bibliotheca,  vol. 
xix.  p.  43  ;  and,  with  some  modifications,  by  von 
Gumpach,  in  his  instructive  work  on  the  '  Chronology 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,''^  where  he  observes 
(p.  143):  "The  repetitions  in  Ctesias  are  evidently  de- 
rived from  two  different  sources,  which  enumerated  the 
Median  kings  under  different  names  ;"  and  he  exhibits 
the  correspondence  of  the  three  lists  as  follows  : — 

Herodotus.  Ctesias. 

Deioces      53  yrs.  Mandauces  50  yrs.     Artyras        50  yrs. 

Phraortes  22  Arbaces        28  Arbianes      22 

Cyaxres     40  Artseus         40  Astibaras     40 

Astyages   35  Artynes  ?     22  Sosarmus  ?  30 

150  140  142 

^  Die  Zeitrechmmg  der  Bahylonier  imd  Assyrier.  (Heidelberg, 
1852.) 
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M.  Kmger  takes  an  entirely  different  course,  in 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
originahty.  He  imagines  that  the  list  of  Ctesias  be- 
longs, not  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  fall 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  to  one  earlier  by  many 
centuries,  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  that  empire 
in  the  thirteenth  century  b.c,  and  intervening  between 
this  event  and  the  downfall  of  the  old  Assyrian  mon- 
archy, founded  by  the  ancient  Ninus  and  enlarged  by 
Semiramis.  And  it  may  be  right  to  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  the  existence  of  this  ancient  monarchy  ap- 
pears now  to  have  been  j)laced  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
discovery  of  the  names  of  Assyria  and  of  Nineveh  on 
Egyptian  monuments  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty."*  The 
catastrophe  by  which  it  was  overthrown,  M.  Kruger 
refers  to  the  year  b.c  1.580,  when,  as  he  states,  "  ac- 
cording to  the  chronographers,  a  revolution  took  place 
in  the  Assyrian  empire,  in  which  Belochus  (who  was 
then  reigning)  was  dethroned  by  one,  Balatoras."  This 
is  the  revolution  of  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  observes, 
in  The  Outline  of  Assyrian  History,  p.  14,  that  "  it 
appears  almost  certain  that  the  catastrophe  described 
by  Ctesias,  and  also  noticed  by  Polyhistor  in  Agathias, 
refers  to  the  revolt  of  an  officer  of  the  Court  named 
Sargon,  who  captured  Nineveh,  and  drove  out  the 
old  family  in  b.c.  747  ;  this  memorable  epoch  being 
accordingly  adopted  by  the  Babylonians  as  the  basis 
of  their  astronomical  canon."  According  to  this  view, 
Pul  would  be  the  Assyrian  monarch  who  is  represented 
in  the  list  of  Ctesias  under  the  name  of  Belochus.  I 
find  another  allusion  to  the  same  event  in  Moses  of 
Chorene,  who  observes  (i.  c.  19)  of  the  Armenian  king 

^  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  630. 
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Aigag,  that  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Be- 
lochus,  and  to  have  died  in  the  insurrection  which  he 
had  foolishly  excited.^  In  the  Armenian  hst  given  by 
Moses  Chor.  this  Aigag  is  followed  by  an  Ambag,  who 
is  contemporary  with  Balatoras,  the  successor  of  Be- 
lochus.  M.  Kruger  appears  to  have  found  one  of  these 
names  elsewhere  written  Arpag,  which  he  identifies 
with  the  Median  Arbaces  of  Ctesias.  He  considers 
this  Arbaces  as  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  was 
long  predominant  in  Upper  Asia,  though  engaged  in 
a  fierce  contest  with  the  Egyptian  invaders,  who  are 
symbolized  (as  he  thinks)  by  the  Zohak  (Sevek)  of  the 
Persian  tradition,  as  well  as  with  an  Arian  race  which 
gained  the  ascendency,  until  both  were  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  Minutshehr.  It  w^as  remarked  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  Birch,  in  a  Paper  with  which  he  fa- 
voured the  Society,^  that  "  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  names  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  of  the  first 
line.  What  credence,  for  example"  (he  asks),  "  can  we 
give  to  successions  into  which  are  introduced  such 
names  as  Xerxes  (Persian),  Sethos  (Egyptian),  Lam- 
prides  and  Laosthenes  (Greek)  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  detach  from  such  a  mass  the  true 
elements  of  Assyrian  history."  Observations  to  the 
same  effect  are  made  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the 
Outline.  M.  Kruger  however  has  not  been  deterred 
from  such  an  attempt.  He  iias  an  explanation  for 
everything.  The  list  in  Syncellus,  beginning  with  Ba- 
latoras, was  (according  to  him)  drawn  up  in  Babylon 

*  In  the  Italian  translation  of  the  Armenian  monks,  "  Aigag,  il 
quale  viveva,  dicesi,  sotto  Beloco,  mori  nella  sommossa  stoltamente 
da  lui  sollevata." 

"   Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  162. 
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by  the  priests ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Balatoras  (the 
Graecized  form  of  Belasis,  the  ally  of  Arbaces  in  the 
war  against  Nineveh)  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
Arbaces.     The  Greek    names,   Lamprides  and   Lam- 
proeus — both  nearly  equivalent  to  illustrious  or  glo- 
rious— have  also  taken  the  place  of  the  genuine  Me- 
dian names,  Mandauces  and  Artyces.     Otherwise,  he 
finds  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  prove  the  identity  of 
this  list  with  that  of  Ctesias ;  and  he  believes  that  by 
culling  from  the  various  lists — from  Ctesias,  Syncellus 
and   Eusebius  in  the  canon — he  can  restore  the  true 
succession  of  the  kings  who  intervened  between  the 
end  of  the  first  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second.     And  thus  he  arrives  at  a  result  which 
is  certainly  curious  ;    for  the  period  filled   by   these 
reigns  exactly  covers  the  interval  between  1580  b.c. 
(the  fall  of  Belochus)  and  1244  b.c  (the  date  of  the 
accession  of  Minutshehr) ;  and  this  seems  to  introduce 
another  not  less  striking  coincidence.     Syncellus  has 
inserted   in    his    Assyrian  list  four   names — Arbelus, 
Chalaus,  Anebus,  and  Babius — which  were  placed  by 
Abydenus  in  the  inverted  order,  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  line.     M.  Kruger  finds  that  the  reign  of  Ara- 
belus  ended  exactly  in  1244  e.g.,  and  that  the  sum  of 
the  years  of  his  three  successors  (45  -|-  38  +  37=  120) 
precisely  equals  the  duration  assigned  by  all  the  sys- 
tems of  Persian  chronology  to  the  reign  or  dynasty  of 
Minutshehr. 

And  this  is  not  all.  For  as  the  Minutshehr  period 
ends  1 124  B.C.,  the  sixty-nine  years  remaining  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Keianian  line  in  1055  b.c,  are  exactly 
filled  up  by  the  reigns  of  the  four  immediate  successors 
of  Minutshehr,  enumerated  in  the  Shah-nameh  :— 


7  .  , 

,  .  1124-1117  B.C. 

12  .  . 

.  1117-1105 

30  .  . 

,  .  1105-1075 

20  .  , 

,  .  1075-1055 
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Nuder .  . 
Afrasiab  . 
Sab  .  . 
Kershasp  . 

Finally,  M.  Kruger  institutes  a  comparison  between 
the  lists  thus  obtained  and  the  six  names  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  discoveries  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scrij3tions,  begin  the  series  of  Assyrian  kings  : — 

Sandapal. 
Ashur-da-pal-il. 
Mussaghil-Nebo. 
Ashur-rish-ipan. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
Ashur-bani-pal  I. 

And  he  shows  that  the  third  of  these,  Mussaghil- 
Nebo,  corresponds,  both  in  form  and  in  date,  with  the 
Greek  Anebus,  or,  as  he  may  be  called,  Minutshehr  II., 
leaving  the  two  names,  Sandapal  and  Ashur-da-pal-il, 
to  be  accounted  for,  either  on  the  supposition  that 
both  are  represented  by  the  single  name  of  Chalaus,  or 
that  the  first  may  answer  to  his  predecessor,  Arbelus. 

I  am  quite  aware  how  very  imperfect  an  appreciation 
can  have  been  conveyed,  by  so  brief  a  notice  as  that  to 
which  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  confine  myself,  of  the 
merits  of  this  chronological  scheme.  I  should  wish  it 
to  be  believed  that,  if  in  any  point  it  has  appeared  ob- 
scure or  defective,  this  appearance  is  the  effect  of  that 
brevity,  and  would  not  be  found  in  the  author's  own 
statements.  But  to  persons  conversant  with  such  in- 
quiries, all  such  chronological  adjustments  are  apt  to 
create  a  misgiving,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  nicety 
of  the  results.  And  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  observed  : 
"It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  attempt  to  extract  dates 
from  barren  catalogues  of  kings,  or  to  quote  the  results 
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obtained  from  such  catalogues  by  professed  chrono- 
logers ;  for  even  where  the  numbers  come  out  satis- 
factorily, we  have  the  consciousness  that  much  is  due 
to  manipulation  and  systematic  arrangement.  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  the  Assyrian  canon  of 
Ctesias,  and  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  by 
his  followers."^  I  am  however  content  to  assume  that 
they  have  been  satisfactorily  established  ;  and  I  only 
wish  to  inquire  how  far  they  are  capable  of  supporting 
the  historical  superstructure  which  the  author  has 
attempted  to  rear  upon  them. 

It  may  seem  a  concession  larger  than  would  be 
sanctioned  by  a  rigorous  criticism,  if  it  is  admitted 
that  the  synchronism  which  M.  Kruger  has  laboured 
to  establish  between  Minutshehr  and  the  Founder  or 
Restorer  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  the  thirteenth 
century  b.c,  would  imply  the  identity  of  the  two 
persons.  But  the  question  is,  how  far,  when  this 
identity  is  assumed,  it  may  be  allowed  to  throw  any 
new  light  on  the  extent  of  the  new  Assyrian  em- 
pire, or  warrants  the  belief  that  the  Assyrian  arms 
were  carried  to  the  extreme  verge  of  Western  Asia. 
I  need  hardly  observe  how  feeble  and  precarious  an 
argument  for  such  a  proposition  is  afforded  by  the 
language  of  Firdusi,  when  he  speaks  of  Roum  as  in- 
cluded in  the  portion  of  Selm.  But  M.  Kruger  lays 
great  stress  on  a  passage  in  which  the  poet  makes 
Selm  complain  that  his  father  had  cast  him  into 
the  sea,  an  expression  which  Gorres  supposes  to 
signify  that  the  tribes  subject  to  his  rule  would  be 
forced,  when  they  required  more  room  for  their  in- 
creased population,  to   migrate  to  the  other  side  of 

"  Journal  of  the  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  p.  224. 

o   2 
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the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean.  Here  however  I 
have  Hghted  upon  a  rather  curious  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  verifying  quotations.  M.  Kruger  appears 
to  have  placed  too  much  rehance  on  the  authority  of 
Gorres  and  Von  Schack,  who  do  indeed — the  one  in 
his  prose  abridgment,  the  other  in  his  excellent  me- 
trical version  of  the  Shah-nameh — give  the  above- 
mentioned  sense  to  the  words  of  Firdusi.  But  M. 
Mohl's  translation,  which  keeps  as  close  to  the  ori- 
ginal as  French  prose  can  be  expected  to  adhere  to  Per- 
sian poetry,  exhibits  one  totally  different.  The  words 
which  they  render,  "  One  thou  didst  bind  to  the 
dragon's  tail,"  he  translates,  "  One  thou  hast  over- 
whelmed with  the  dragon's  breath;"  and  the  line 
which,  according  to  Gorres  and  Von  Schack,  means 
"  One  thou  hast  cast  into  the  sea,"  Mohl  interprets, 
"  One  thou  hast  exalted  to  the  clouds."  Now,  it  is 
true  that  the  sense  given  by  Mohl's  version  of  the 
passage  is  not  satisfactory  ;  for  whereas  the  complaint 
of  Selm  and  Tur  is,  that  three  brothers  of  equal 
merit  have  received  unequal  portions,  that  version 
only  describes  the  manner  in  which  two  out  of  the 
three  have  been  treated  by  their  father ;  though,  as 
the  three  successive  lines  begin  with  the  same  word, 
"  One,  one,  one,"  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  poet  meant 
to  designate  the  lot  of  each  of  the  brothers.  Also, 
it  happens  that  the  same  Persian  word,  dm,  signifies 
either  breath  {dem),  or  tail  {dum);  and  ehr  (cloud)  has 
two  letters  out  of  three  in  common  with  bhr  (sea). 
This  shows  what  might  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
remarkable  variation.  But  I  have  nowhere  met  with 
any  intimation  of  a  various  reading  in  the  MSS.,  and 
Mohl's  text  throughout  this  passage,  exactly  agrees. 
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as  I  have  ascertained,  with  that  of  Turner  Macan's 
edition. 

It  seems  clear  however  that,  even  if  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Gorres  and  Von  Schack  is  correct,  it  would 
prove  nothing  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  immediately 
occupied.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  statements  of  the 
chroniclers  cited  by  D'Herbelot  {Bihliotheque  Orien- 
tale),  under  the  word  "  Feridoun,"  are  entitled  to 
quite  as  much  credit  as  those  of  the  poet,  or  rather 
may  be  properly  admitted  to  explain  the  ambiguity  of 
his  language.  D'Herbelot  takes  no  notice  of  the  Shah- 
nameh,  but  he  first  reports  the  account  given  of  Fe- 
ridun's  partition  by  the  author  of  the  chronicle  called 
the  Lebtarikh.  It  is  this  :  Feridun  gave  to  Selm  the 
western  part  of  his  territories,  which  territories  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Africa.  The  second  son,  Tur,  had 
the  eastern  part,  as  far  as  the  Gihon ;  and  the  third, 
Iredsh,  was  put  in  possession  of  the  central  provinces, 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  royal  throne,  and  the  trea- 
sures amassed  by  his  father.  Another  writer,  the 
author  of  the  chronicle  called  the  Tarikh  Cozideh, 
related  the  transaction,  w^ith  some  variation  of  the 
circumstances;  and  this  variation,  as  reported  by 
D'Herbelot,  chiefly  affected  the  geographical  ques- 
tion. Feridun,  this  author  said,  made  a  magnificent 
distribution  among  his  sons:  for  to  Selm  he  gave 
the  country  named  Magreb,  that  is,  all  the  Provinces 
of  the  West,  whether  already  conquered,  or  yet  to 
be  conquered,  with  the  title  of  Kaisar.^  To  his  se- 
cond son,  Tur,  he  gave  Eastern  Turkey,  comprehend- 
ing the  country  of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguls, 
and  all  the  vast  extent  of  the  country  of  Cathay  and 

**  D'Herbelot.  "  Sar.  (Query,  Mar?)  Titre  que  portoient  autrefois 
les  Princes  de  Giorgian.     C'est  un  diminutif  de  Caissar." 
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China,  with  the  title  of  Fagfour.  The  younger  was 
left  master  of  Persia,  the  two  Iraks,  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Khorasan,  with  their  dependencies,  and  took  the  title 
of  Shah.  The  third  author,  Khondemir,  related  that 
the  smith,  Kaweh,  or  Gao,  after  having  recovered  for 
Feridun  all  the  adjacent  provinces  wdiich  had  revolted 
from  Persia  under  the  reign  of  Zohak,  pushed  his 
conquests  very  far  to  the  West,  where  he  subdued  all 
the  nations  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  majesty 
and  power  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who  then  resided 
in  Azerbeidjan  ;  a  statement,  by  the  way,  which  agrees 
better  with  the  descriptions  of  the  Shah-nameh  as  to 
the  situation  of  Temish,  than  the  conjecture  of  Gorres, 
who  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  the  Tigris,  perhaps 
at  Nineveh  itself. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  of  these  writers  was 
really  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  another.  It 
was  as  easy  to  include  the  whole  of  Western  Asia 
in  the  dominions  of  Feridun  as  the  whole  of  China ; 
and  the  second  chronicler,  who  so  greatly  enlarges  the 
modest  description  given  by  the  first,  still  leaves  us  in 
doubt  which  were  the  provinces  actually  subjected  to 
Selm,  and  which  those  over  which  he  only  received  a 
title  which  he  had  yet  to  make  good  with  the  sword. 
I  suspect  indeed  that  M.  Kruger  himself  would  not 
have  placed  any  very  confident  reliance  on  the  Persian 
tradition,  if  it  had  not  been  confirmed,  as  he  believes, 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Greek  history  and 
legend.  For  with  regard  to  every  other  point  of  the 
story,  except  the  general  geographical  outline,  he  sup- 
poses Firdusi  to  have  used  the  largest  poetical  license. 
He  does  not  believe  any  such  relation  to  have  existed 
between  Minutshehr  and  Feridun  as  the  poem  de- 
scribes,— or  even  as  that  which  is  stated  in  the  Bun- 
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dehesh,  where  nine  generations  are  interposed,  with 
the  names  of  the  successive  princes,  between  Feridun 
and  Minutshehr, — but  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  fic- 
tion, analogous  to  that  by  which  Alexander  the  Great 
was  connected  with  the  Persian  dynasty  which  he  over- 
threw. He  does  not  believe  in  the  personality  of  Selm  : 
the  name  of  Selm,  he  says,  probably  denotes  a  geogra- 
phical relation.  All  that  he  insists  upon  is  the  dry 
fact,  that  the  fragments  into  which  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  had  been  broken  up,  were  reunited  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  b.c,  under  the  sceptre 
of  Minutshehr, — the  same  conqueror  who  founded  the 
new  capital  on  the  Tigris, — and  that  the  countries 
designated  by  the  name  of  Selm,  included  not  only 
Asia  Minor,  but  dependencies  lying  beyond  the  ^Egean, 
and  even  the  Adriatic ;  and  for  these  facts  he  appeals 
to  Greek  authority.  I  am  thus  at  length  enabled  to 
meet  him  on  more  familiar  ground  ;  and,  on  a  general 
survey  of  the  evidence  which  he  has  alleged,  I  am 
struck  with  one  observation  not  favourable  to  his  con- 
clusions. The  evidence  appears  to  grow  more  definite 
and  explicit  as  it  is  further  removed  from  the  time  to 
which  it  relates.  But  the  only  express  testimony  to 
the  supposed  pohtical  connection  between  Assyria  and 
the  States  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is 
that  of  Ctesias.  I  must  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  and 
justify  this  assertion.     I  w^ould  premise  one  remark. 

The  name  of  Homer  does  not  occur  among  M. 
Kruger's  Greek  authorities,  and  for  an  obvious  rea- 
son. The  Iliad  recognizes  Pelops  as  the  ancestor  of 
Agamemnon,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  his  Asiatic 
origin.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  stress  on  this  silence, 
For  though  it   may  seem  to  afford  room  for  a  con- 
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jecture  that  the  name  of  Pelops  was  first  carried  over 
from  Greece  into  Asia  by  the  Greek  colonists,  and  then 
connected  with  the  legends  about  Tantalus,  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  this  would  be  an  erroneous  view,  and 
that  Pelops  originally  belonged  to  Sipylus  as  much  as 
Tantalus  and  Niobe.  And,  though  Homer  is  silent  as 
to  their  mutual  relations,  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad 
does  allude  to  one  part  of  the  legend,  in  a  passage  on 
which  a  very  unexpected  and  most  interesting  hght  has 
been  thrown  by  recent  discoveries.  For  the  stone  Niobe 
on  Mount  Sipylus,  which  Achilles  describes  to  Priam, 
turns  out  to  be,  not  a  poetical  fiction,  but  a  real  sculp- 
ture, which  is  still  visible,  as  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias 
(1.  21.  3).  It  has  now  been  brought  before  our  eyes 
by  the  plate  published  by  Mr.  Stewart  {Travels  in  Asia 
Minor).  There  still  sits  Niobe,  enthroned  in  a  niche 
hewn  out  of  the  rocky  side  of  Sipylus,  one  hand  folded 
over  the  other  in  the  lap,  and  the  head  leaning  on  the 
right  shoulder.  The  whole  conception,  which  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  seems  worthy  of  a  great  artist ;  and, 
as  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Ionian  art,  it  appears 
to  Chevalier  Bunsen  {Gott  in  der  Geschichte,  i.  p.  283) 
to  confirm  his  opinion,  that  the  spirit  and  freedom  in 
which  the  Assyrian  sculptures  exhibit  such  a  marked 
superiority  over  those  of  Egypt,  were  derived  from  the 
Ionian  school.  This  Niobe  is  still  "  all  tears  :  "  for  the 
water  trickles,  as  of  old,  over  the  face  of  the  rock,^ 

^  Nvv   8e   TTov   iv  TTfTprjcriv,    iv   ovpeaiv  oIottoXoktiv 
'Ev   'SiTTvXo},    66i   (f)aa\   Beawv  e'fxfjiei'ai  eiivas 
Nu/ii(/)aa)i'  aiT    dfi(p^  'A_;(fXcoioi'  ippioaavTO 
"'Evda,  \i6os  nep  eovaa,  deciv  sk  Kr]8(a  nea-o-ei.    (Q.  614.) 

These  lines  are  indeed,  as  appears  from  the  Villoison  schoUast,  an 
interpolation,  but  clearly  a  very  ancient  one.  The  scholiast  observes 
that  they  have  the  Hesiodean  character. 
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from  the  springs  of  Achelous,  by  the  couches  of  the 
Nymphs.  And  hence  there  is  the  less  room  to  doubt 
the  parallel  antiquity  of  the  other  local  monuments 
connected  with  the  story,  seen  by  Pausanias, — the 
sepulchre  of  Tantalus,  which  he  emphatically  terms 
"  worth  beholding,"  and  the  throne  of  Pelops  on  the 
mountain-top.  Among  these  localtraces  none  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  lake,  called  by  Pausanias  the 
Lake  of  Tantalus,  the  origin  of  which  he  refers  to 
one  of  those  subterraneous  convulsions  to  which  the 
adjacent  region  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  at  all  times 
subject,  and  on  account  of  which  the  houses  of  Sar- 
dis,  as  Herodotus  relates,  were  mostly  built  of  reeds, 
and  all  thatched  with  that  material.  The  report  of  the 
country  was,  that  the  ruins  of  a  city  which  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake  had  once  been  visible 
in  the  lake  (7.  24.  13).  Writers  cited  by  Strabo 
(i.  c.  3.)  expressly  stated  that  this  was  the  city  of 
Sipylus,  which  was  thus  overthrown  in  the  reign  of 
Tantalus.  Its  overthrow  is  ascribed  by  the  scholiast  on 
the  Odyssey  (xi.  581,  Buttmann)  to  the  wrath  of  Zeus. 
It  was  one  of  the  numberless  legends  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  from  Ireland  to  Abyssinia,  one 
of  which  still  lingers  in  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry 
round  Albano,  about  ancient  cities,  covered  by  lakes, 
and  commonly,  as  there,  connected  with  some  story 
of  divine  retribution  for  impious  pride  such  as  was 
imputed  to  Tantalus.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
there  is  any  better  authority  for  referring  the  ruin  of 
the  house  of  Tantalus  to  a  political  than  to  a  physical 
convulsion. 

The  earliest  author,  however,  cited  by  M.  Kruger 
in  support  of  his  hypothesis  is  Herodotus.     That  in 
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the  time  of  Herodotus  the  migration  of  Pelops  into 
Greece  was  a  universally  received  fact,  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  as  to  the  causes  of  that  event,  Herodotus  is 
silent ;  he  only  alludes  to  it  in  a  speech  which  he  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Xerxes,  whom  he  makes  to  speak 
of  Pelops  as  the  subject  of  his  ancestors  ;  on  which 
Mr,  Blakesley  remarks,  that,  "  in  the  mind  of  the 
authority  followed  by  Herodotus,  Xerxes  was  regarded 
as  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Assyrian  dynasties." 
I  doubt  very  much  that  Herodotus  was  here  following 
any  authority  ;  I  suspect  that  he  was  only  giving  a 
little  touch  of  character.  It  was  natural  for  Xerxes 
to  treat  all  the  countries  wdiich  he  actually  ruled,  as 
having  been  from  time  immemorial  subject  to  his 
predecessors.  Another  passage  of  Herodotus  in  which 
not  only  M.  Kruger,  but  other  writers  have  found  an 
indication  that  the  kingdom  of  Pelops  was  once  a  pro- 
vince of  Assyria,  is  that  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  three  dynasties  which  had  reigned  in  Lydia. 
The  first  descended  from  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  wdio  gave 
his  name  to  the  nation.  The  second  had  traced  its 
origin  to  Hercules,  through  Ninus  and  Belus,  Agron, 
son  of  Ninus,  having  been  the  first  king  of  this  line. 
M.  Kruger  says  it  is  clear  that  the  kingdom  of  Atys 
means  that  of  Pelops  and  Tantalus,  because,  according 
to  Herodotus,  Ninus  appointed  his  son  Agron  as  his 
viceroy,  or  feudatary  king  in  Lydia. ''^  Nevertheless, 
Herodotus  really  says  no  such  thing ;  and  not  only 
does  he  not  say  this,  but  what  he  does  say  is  directly 
at  variance  with  it.     For,  according  to  him  (i.  7),  the 

'"The  same  statement  is  made  by  Roth,  Gcschichte  unserer  abend- 
Idndischeu  Philosophie,  i.  p.  97,  where  the  name  of  Ninyas  is  substi- 
luted,  apparently  through  an  oversight,  for  Agron. 
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government  was  committed  to  the  Heracleid  princes, 
by  those  of  the  preceding  dynasty  themselves,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  oracle.  Neither  in  this  passage  nor 
anywhere  else  does  Herodotus  give  the  slightest  inti- 
mation that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Assyrian  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Lydia.  He  afterwards  (i.  95)  speaks 
of  the  Assyrians  as  having  ruled  for  520  years  in 
Upper  Asia.  He  may  have  known  much  more  than 
he  has  said.  He  may  have  reserved  the  fuller  informa- 
tion which  he  possessed  on  the  subject  for  his  lost  or 
unexecuted  work  on  Assyrian  history.'^  M.  Kruger's 
account  of  the  change  of  dynasty  may  be  more  accu- 
rate, but  certainly  it  is  not  that  of  Herodotus. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  it  would  be  vain  to  look 
for  more  distinct  evidence  of  the  fact  in  Thucydides, 
who,  while  he  assumes  the  migration  of  Pelops  from 
Asia  as  notorious  and  indisputable,  only  adds  as  a 
probable  opinion  of  the  best  authorities,  that  he  had 
established  his  power  in  Greece  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  treasures  which  he  brought  over  with  him.  It  is 
Ctesias  who  first  speaks  plainly  to  the  point.  He  had 
discovered,  during  his  residence  at  the  Persian  Court, 
that  the  war  of  Troy  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Teuta- 
mus,  the  twentieth  in  succession  from  Ninyas  ;  that 
Priam,  being  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Assyria,  applied 
to  him  for  succour,  and  that  Memnon  was  sent  with 

1'  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  an  allusion  to  this  work  is  to 
be  found  in  Aristotle,  Hist.  An.  viii.  18.  But  the  reading 'HpoSorof  is 
verv  uncertain.  Some  MSS.  give  'Ha-lohos,  and  Bekker  has  admitted 
this  into  his  text.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Hesiod  described 
the  siege  of  Nineveh.  Scholl  (Ueber  Herodots  Lehenszeit,  in  Philologus, 
1854,  p.  209)  conjectures  that  KrTjo-i'as  v^^as  the  original  reading,  which, 
having  been  partly  effaced  in  the  earliest  MS.,  was  exchanged  by  one 
transcriber  for  'Hpo'Soros,  by  another  for 'Hcrt'oSor. 
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an  army  composed  of  10,000  Ethiopians  and  as  many 
Susians,  or,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Armenian 
Eusebius  (i.  p.  88),  Nusians,  to  his  aid.  Nothing  can 
be  clearer,  or  more  to  the  purpose ;  and  the  only 
question  is,  how  far  it  is  to  be  believed. 

Opinions  have  been  much  divided,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  on  the  qualifications  of  Ctesias  as 
a  reporter  of  historical  facts,  on  the  character  of 
the  sources  of  information  to  which  he  had  access, 
and  on  the  degree  of  judgment  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  drew  from  them.  Not  to  speak  of  Henry  Stev^ens, 
who  vindicated  his  credit  in  an  express  apology,  both 
the  modern  editors  of  his  fragments,  Baehr  and  C. 
Mueller,  maintain  that  with  regard  to  Persian  history 
he  is  more  trustworthy  than  Herodotus.  Mueller 
(p.  5),  admitting  that  in-  both  writers  there  is  much 
that  is  fabulous,  thinks  that  there  is  more  of  it  in 
Herodotus  than  in  Ctesias.  And,  as  to  Assyrian  mat- 
ters, Baehr  contends  (p.  35)  that  Ctesias  is  entitled 
to  at  least  as  much  credit  as  Berosus,  or  any  of  the 
other  writers  who  differ  from  him  in  their  accounts 
of  the  same  transactions.  In  the  affairs  of  Persia  and 
India  he  might  (Baehr  thinks)  have  had  motives  for 
exaggeration.  But  what  temptation  could  he  Iiave 
found  to  indulge  in  it  as  to  the  early  history  of  As- 
syria ?  On  the  other  hand,  a  later  critic,  von  Gum- 
pach  (m.  s.  p.  84),  entirely  dissents  from  this  view,  and 
observes  that,  although  Ctesias  certainly  drew  from 
Persian  authorities,  the  very  nature  of  this  source  re- 
quired an  eminent  degree  of  circumspection  and  critical 
sagacity  for  a  proper  use  of  it, — qualities  in  which,  he 
observes,  Ctesias  was  signally  deficient.  But  Mueller 
himself  cannot  go  along  with  Baehr  in  putting  Ctesias 
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on  a  level  with  Berosus.     In  his  opinion  the  Persian 
annals  consulted    by  Ctesias  were  not   very  ancient, 
nor   translated— as    some    have    supposed — from   the 
Assyrian  into  the  Persian  language.     And  the  reason 
which  Mueller  assigns  for  questioning  their  authenti- 
city, is  the   mixture  of  Greek    with  Assyrian  fables 
which  appears  to  have  been  contained  in  them.     And 
the  instance  which  he  cites,  as   the  most  palpable  he 
could  produce,  of  such  a  mixture,  is   no  other  than 
the  very  story  which  is  a  main  prop  of  M.  Kruger's 
hypothesis  about  the  famous  expedition  sent  by  Teu- 
tamus,  under  the  command  of  Memnon,  for  the  relief 
of  Troy.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson^^  goes  still  further.  He  de- 
clares that  he  puts  no  faith  either  in  the  Median  history 
of  Ctesias,  or  in  that  of  Herodotus,  so  far  as  regards 
the  Median   revolt  and  the  first  two  kings,  Dejoces 
and  Phraortes.     He  doubts  (p.  226)  whether  Ctesias, 
"independently  of  all  adjustment  of  his  numbers  to 
the  first  Olympiad,  really  placed  the  era  of  Ninus  at  an 
interval  of  1000  years  above  the  Trojan  expedition." 
And  he  believes  "  that  the  many  relative  dates  in  the 
canon  of  Ctesias,  which  connect  Greek  and  Assyrian 
history,  were  obtained  by  Ctesias,  or  his  copyists,  from 
the  simple  calculation  of  the  numbers  arbitrarily  as- 
signed to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  as  com- 
pared with  the  standard  epochal  dates  of  Greece." 

But  even  this  opinion  is  not  more  damaging  to  the 
authority  of  Ctesias  than  M.  Kruger's  own.  It  should 
be  observed  that,  if  we  analyze  the  statement  in  ques- 
tion, we  find  it  to  contain  two  distinct  elements.  There 
is  the  synchronism  between  the  reign  of  Teutamus 
and  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  and  there  is  the  event  recorded 

12  Journal  of  the  As.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  p.  244. 
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under  this  date.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Ctesias  had  sa- 
tisfied himself  about  the  synchronism,  he  might  with 
perfect  good  faith  have  subjoined  the  historical  state- 
ment, though  he  had  not  found  a  syllable  about  it  in 
the  Persian  archives.  He  knew  from  other  sources  of 
the  expedition  led  by  Memnon  to  Troy.  How  (he  would 
reason)  could  this  have  been  done  without  the  orders 
of  the  Great  King  ?  And  why  should  he  have  taken 
part  in  the  war,  if  Priam  had  not  been  one  of  his 
vassals  ?  It  was  interesting  to  a  Greek  thus  to  point 
out  the  real  magnitude  of  the  struggle,  which  Homer 
himself  seemed  never  to  have  suspected.  The  feeling 
which  must  have  animated  Ctesias  is  curiously  illus- 
trated by  Moses  of  Chorene,  who,  at  the  end  of  his 
first  book,  having  previously  passed  very  hastily  over 
the  affairs  of  Ilion,  repeats  and  enlarges  his  former 
statement  in  these  words  :  "  Which  can  be  the  most 
notable  of  these  events,  but  those  which  are  related  by 
Homer  about  the  Trojan  War  under  the  reign  of  Teu- 
tamus,  King  of  Assyria  :  specially  that  our  Zarmair, 
who  was  subject  to  Assyria,  went  w^ith  a  little  band 
along  with  the  Ethiopian  army  to  the  aid  of  Priam  ? 
And  there  he  died,  wounded  by  the  valiant  Greeks. 
But  by  Achilles  himself,  I  say,  and  not  by  any  other 
hero  (ma  da  Achille  stesso,  voglio  io,  e  non  da  altro 
eroe).  The  not  less  patriotic  Armenian  translator — a 
monk  of  the  Mechitarist  conuuunity  of  S.  Lazzaro,  at 
Venice — remarks  in  his  note  :  "  And  who  knows  that 
Zarmair  is  not  the  famous  Memnon,  who  came  from 
the  East,  to  the  aid  of  Priam,  at  the  head  of  the 
Ethiopian  army  of  Teutamus,  King  of  Assyria  ?  sup- 
posing that  by  the  Ethiopians  we  ought  to  understand 
the   inhabitants  of  Colchis,  or  the  Chaldeans    of  the 
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Caucasus."  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  be  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  Ctesias  had  found  the  whole  story 
in  the  Persian  chronicles,  without  believing  it  at  all 
the  more  on  that  account.  Ctesias  was  not  the  first 
Greek  physician  who  had  practised  at  the  court  of 
Persia.  Democedes  was  probably  not  less  versed  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  those  of  the  epic  Cyclus, 
and  might  well  have  furnished  such  a  supplement  to 
the  royal  annals  as  that  wliich  Mueller  calls  a  mixture 
of  Greek  with  Assyrian  fables.  But  M.  Kruger,  as 
I  have  said,  damages  the  credit  of  his  own  witness. 
For  the  synchronism,  which  is  at  least  as  credible  as 
the  narrative,  he  utterly  rejects.  Teutamus,  accord- 
ing to  his  system,  w^as  not  the  king  in  w^hose  reign 
the  Trojan  War  took  place  ;  and  represents,  not  the 
Minutshehr,  but  the  Feridun  of  the  Shah-nameh.  This 
seems  to  me  a  very  arbitrary  apportionment  of  credit  ; 
and,  if  I  was  obliged  to  choose  between  the  tw^o,  I  would 
rather  retain  the  synchronism,  and  reject  the  narrative. 
Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  it  is,  I 
believe,  the  sole  foundation  which  the  story  has  to  rest 
upon.  M.  Kruger  indeed  adds  what  he  considers  as, 
if  possible,  a  still  graver  testimony,  proceeding,  as  he 
says,  from  a  man  who,  for  his  critical  judgment,  and 
his  familiarity  with  Oriental  antiquity,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged as  an  authority  of  the  first  order, — in  short,  no 
less  a  writer  than  Plato.  Plato  confirms  the  evidence 
of  Ctesias  to  the  fullest  extent.  One  of  the  speakers 
in  the  Dialogues  on  the  Laws  observes,  that  the  set- 
tlement of  Peloponnesus  made  by  the  Heracleid  con- 
querors, w^as  designed  by  them  as  a  security  against 
any  such  aggression  of  the  barbarians  as  had  been 
committed  by  the  Trojans,  when,  relying  on  the  power 
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of  the  Assyrians,  established  by  Ninus,  they  provoked 
the  war  against  Troy.  For  as  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heracleids,  the  Assyrian  empire  still  pre- 
sented an  imposing  aspect,  it  then  excited  like  ap- 
prehensions to  those  which,  in  Plato's  day,  were  felt, 
of  the  power  of  the  Great  King.  For,  he  adds,  there 
had  been  given  great  matter  of  complaint  in  the  re- 
peated capture  of  Troy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  Plato's 
title  to  the  qualities  which  M.  Kruger  ascribes  to  him, 
though  they  are  not  those  which  appear  to  me  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  elevate  him  into  an  authority  of  the  tirst 
order  on  such  points.  But  what  I  question  in  this  case 
is,  the  right  to  produce  him  as  an  independent  wit- 
ness. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Ctesias,  who  probably  returned  to 
Greece  about  398  b.c,  not,  as  Mr.  Clinton  supposes, 
so  late  as  seventeen  years  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa ; 
and  I  think  it  far  more  likely  that  he  was  availing 
himself  of  the  information  supplied  by  Ctesias,  than 
that  he  was  stating  the  result  of  his  own  researches. 

Here  however  the  direct  evidence,  such  as  it  is, 
comes  to  an  end.  To  M.  Kruger's  mind  indeed  it 
is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  ancient  names  of  Ilus, 
Assaracus,  and  Dardanus.  For  the  name  of  Dardanus 
he  considers  as  an  official  title,  the  Tartan  of  the  Old 
Testament;  II,  or,  in  the  Greek  form,  Ilus,  he  regards 
as  the  representative  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and 
thus  is  enabled  to  interpret  the  building  of  Ilion  and 
the  expulsion  of  Pelops,  both  of  which  are  ascribed  to 
Ilus,  according  to  his  system,  as  signifying  the  Assy- 
rian conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  founding  of  a 
city  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  extending  that 
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conquest.  I  do  not  feel  convinced  even  that  Ilus  and 
Dardanus  are  Assyrian  names  ;  still  less  that,  if  so,  they 
would  warrant  such  a  large  inference.  The  hostiUty 
between  the  houses  of  Ilus  and  of  Tantalus,  reported 
by  so  many  of  the  later  Greek  writers,  was  very  na- 
turally supposed  to  have  arisen  in  Asia,  before  the 
migration  of  Pelops.  But  the  name  of  Assaracus  I 
fully  admit  to  present  a  very  decided  appearance  of  an 
Assyrian  origin,  carrying  us  back  to  some  kind  of 
connection  between  Assyria  and  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  long  before  the  time  of  Homer.  I  do  not 
profess  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  connection ;  to 
say  whether  it  was  political  or  religious,  or  had  only 
a  purely  imaginary  ground.  I  leave  it  to  every  one  to 
make  what  he  will  and  can  of  the  fact.  But  I  cannot 
accept  any  surmise  founded  upon  it  as  a  portion  of 
real  history. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  Assyrian  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pelops  is  an  integral  part  of  M. 
Kruger's  hypothesis.  Without  it,  his  whole  story  of 
the  Trojan  War  must  fall  to  pieces.  But  that  con- 
quest might  very  well  be  admitted,  and  yet  afford  no 
basis  for  such  a  structure  as  he  has  piled  upon  it.  In 
his  view,  the  siege  of  Troy,  provoked  by  the  Assyrian 
aggressions,  was  undertaken  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Crimea  by  the  AlUes,  in  self-defence. 
But  the  Assyrian  conqueror  was  bent  upon  the  sub- 
jection of  Greece,  because  it  had  been  a  dependency 
of  the  realm  of  Pelops,  who,  when  expelled  from  his 
Asiatic  dominions,  had  established  his  direct  authoritv 
in  the  States  which  had  before  only  acknowledged  his 
suzerainty,  perhaps  with  little  diminution  of  their  prac- 
tical independence.     But  if  we  ask  for  evidence  of  this 
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supposed  vassalage,  we  are  transported  altogether  from 
historical  to  mythical  ground,  and  are  required  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  suit  and 
service  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  paid  to  the 
Lydian  Queen,  Omphale.  The  wanderings  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians  in  Greece,  and  the  Lydian  colony  in 
Etruria,  are  also  alleged  as  indications  of  the  same  fact. 
Such  conjectures  are  alike  incapable  of  refutation  and 
of  proof.  M.  Kruger,  in  his  Preface,  speaks  of  a  pecu- 
liar organ  as  needed  for  the  reception  of  certain  ideas  ; 
it  may  be  the  want  of  such  an  organ  which  prevents 
me  from  perceiving  the  slightest  force  in  this  part  of 
his  argument. 

Authority  of  a  much  higher  order  than  that  of  either 
Ctesias  or  Plato  seems  to  me,  if  not  absolutely  irrecon- 
cilable with  this  hypothesis,  to  be  at  least  apparently 
adverse  to  it.  Whatever  else  may  be  surmised  w^ith 
regard  to  the  history  of  this  period,  we  know  of  one 
event  which  took  place  in  it,  and  which  throws  some 
hght  on  the  relations  in  which  the  States  of  Western 
Asia  stood  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  first  potentate 
who  estabhshed  his  dominion  over  the  Israelites  after 
their  settlement  in  Palestine  was  Chushan-Rishathaim, 
King  of  Mesopotamia.  The  eight  years  of  his  rule 
over  them  are  placed  by  M.  Kruger  between  1231  and 
1223  B.C.  The  Israelites  then  shook  off  his  j'oke, 
and  for  many  centuries,  notwithstanding  their  internal 
weakness,  suffered  no  fresh  molestation  from  the  same 
quarter.  Chushan  is  termed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  3,  2), 
— who  writes  his  name  Chusarthus,—  King  of  the  Assy- 
rians, as  Ewald  observes, ^^  only  according  to  a  usage 
prevalent  in  the  age  of  the  Jewish  historian  ;  but  the 

'>*    Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  p.  311. 
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language  of  Scripture  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
he  reigned  in  the  western  part  of  Mesopotamia.     M. 
Kruger  feels  that  the  existence  of  such  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign  in  that  part  of  Asia  ;  at  the  period  when 
he  represents  the  King  of  Assyria  as  master  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  as  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  would  be  fatal  to  his  hypothesis.     Yet  he  does 
not  venture  to  identify  Chushan  with  the  victorious 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  thinks  that  he 
may  have  been  a  vassal  of  the  Great  King,  and  hints 
at  a  resemblance  between  the  name  Rishathaim  and 
that  of  the  Persian  hero  Rustem.     I  would  only  ob- 
serve that  even  this  supposition,  arbitrary  as  it  seems, 
will  only  shift  the  difficulty,  and  not  remove  it.     If  it 
is  incredible  that  the  Assyrian  conqueror  should  have 
carried  his  arms  to  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  leaving 
an  independent  and  powerful  State  in  Mesopotamia,  it 
is  not  less  hard  to  believe  that  the  same  conqueror, 
whose  successor  sent  the  great  army  to  the  relief  of 
llion,  should  have  made  no  attempt  to  re-establish 
his  dominion  in  Palestine.     This  is  the  point  to  which 
I  alluded,  as  one  in  which  M.  Kruger  has  the  good 
fortune  to  coincide  with   a   much    higher  'authority. 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  as  I  became  aware  after  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  were  written,  has  arrived,  by  a  totally 
different  process,  at  the  same  conclusion.     The  de- 
pressed condition  of  Egypt  in  the  thirteenth  century 
B.C.,  appears  to  him  only  to  admit  of  explanation  as 
the  effect  of  the  Assyrian  ascendency,  and  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
attributed  to  Semiramis,  actually  took  place  at  this 
period.     To  the  same  cause  he  ascribes  the  reverses 
which  followed  the  first  rapid  conquests  of  the  Israel- 
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ites  in  Palestine ;  and  hence  he  infers  that  Chushan- 
Rishathaini  can  only  have  been  an  Assyrian  satrap 
of  Mesopotamia,  which  indeed,  according  to  his  inge- 
nious derivation,  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  puzzling 
name.  And  he  further  believes,  that  it  could  have  been 
only  under  the  shelter  of  the  Assyrian  power,  that 
the  various  neighbouring  nations  were  enabled,  from 
time  to  time,  to  reduce  Israel  under  their  yoke.  Here, 
no  doubt,  we  have  a  clear  and  coherent  sequence  of 
events.  Still  I  must  own  that  I  cannot  feel  the  same 
confidence  in  these  conclusions  as  is  expressed  by  the 
author.  Speaking  generally,  I  cannot  repress  a  little 
misgiving  about  the  possibility  of  reconstructing  the 
history  of  a  remote  period  out  of  logical  inferences ; 
and  in  the  present  case  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
that  such  an  event  as  the  passage  of  Semiramis  through 
Palestine  should  have  left  no  deeper  trace  in  Jewish 
history.  Nor  am  I  satisfied  as  to  the  probability  that 
the  Assyrian  power  would  have  been  so  kept  in  the 
background,  and  that  no  attempt  should  have  been 
made  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Chushan-Rishathaim, 
and  to  restore  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  Assyrian 
crown.  Altogether,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Sacred  History  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  is  one  which  I  cannot  easily  re- 
concile with  the  supposition  of  such  a  state  of  things 
as  Chevalier  Bunsen  describes  ;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
safer  to  wait  for  some  further  documentary  or  monu- 
mental evidence,  before  we  consider  it  as  sufficiently 
ascertained. 

It  may  be  disagreeable  to  remain  in  darkness,  broken 
by  such  very  faint  rays  of  uncertain  hght  as  now  fall 
on  the  history  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  their  political 
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relations  with  one  another  during  the  period  which  has 
come  under  our  review ;  but  I  hold  it  better  that  we 
should  resign  ourselves  to  the  consciousness  of  our 
ignorance,  than  trust  to  the  guidance  offered  by  such  a 
hypothesis  as  that  of  M.  Kruger.  If  we  are  destined 
to  know  anything  more  than  we  now  do  on  the  subject, 
I  believe  it  must  be  by  the  discovery  of  new  data,  not 
by  any  new  combination  of  those  which  we  already 
possess. 

I  fully  agree  with  most  of  what  has  lately  been  so 
admirably  said  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  living 
statesmen,  who  has  devoted  his  leisure  to  one  of  the 
noblest  of  literary  studies,  as  to  the  paramount  and 
peculiar  authority  of  Homer  as  the  exponent  of  the 
Greek  heroic  life.  In  substance  indeed  it  is  what  I 
endeavoured,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  far  infe- 
rior abihty,  to  express  and  illustrate  long  ago.  But  I 
must  leave  it  to  others  who  are  gifted  with  a  faculty, 
or  organ,  which  has  been  denied  to  me,  to  undertake 
the  operation — one,  I  must  own,  scarcely  more  beyond 
my  powers  than  it  is  uncongenial  to  my  taste — of  dis- 
entangling the  golden  thread  of  historic  truth,  which 
they  believe  to  run  through  the  poet's  web.  Be  it 
curtain,  or  be  it  picture,  I  must  be  content  with  ad- 
miring its  brilliant  hues  and  glorious  groups  of  figures 
as  they  present  themselves  to  my  eye.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  analyze  the  contents  of  his  magic  cup ;  I  can 
only  enjoy  the  richness  of  their  flavour,  as  it  strikes  my 
unscientific  sense,  without  distinguishing  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed.  I  leave  it  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  M.  Kruger  to  settle  their  respective  dif- 
ferences with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
while  he  believes  in  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  War  is  no 
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less  firmly  convinced  tliat  tlie  earliest  date  assigned  by 
the  Greek  chronologers  to  that  event  is  some  centuries 
too  late ;  and  that  this,  its  hitherto  unsuspected  re- 
moteness, is  proved  by  the  character  of  the  Homeric 
poems, '^  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  the  clearest 
evidence  both  of  its  reality  and  of  its  proximity  to  the 
poet's  hfetime ;  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  asserting 
with  M.  Kruger — though,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  on 
the  authority  of  Herodotus — that  the  Assyrian  domi- 
nion was  estabhshed  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  thirteenth  and  twelfth  centuries  before  our  era, 
infers  from  this  fact  that  the  Trojan  War  could  not 
have  taken  place  within  the  same  period.  When  this 
dispute  shall  have  been  composed,  it  will  be  time  for 
me,  who  at  present  am  unhappily  embroiled  with  all 
three,  to  consider  how  I  may  best  make  my  peace  with 
them. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's criticism,  in  the  Oxford  Essay,  on  some  re- 
marks which  I  made  in  my  History  of  Greece  on 
the  personality  of  Helen  appears  to  me  to  miss  the 
point  of  the  question.  Homer  (II.  iii.  144)  introduces 
iEthra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  among  the  attendants 
of  Helen  at  Troy.  I  had  assumed  the  identity  of 
this  ^thra  with  the  mother  of  Theseus,  and  thence 
inferred  that  the  abduction  of  Helen  attributed  to  The- 
seus was  known  to  Homer.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  extremely  illogical  to  assume  that  identity  as  a 
ground  for  impugning  Homer's  historical  accuracy. 
But  prima  facie  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  that 
identity;  nor  has  it  ever  been  questioned,  but  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the  received 
chronology  of  the  heroic  ages.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a 
right  to  reject  it,  as  inconsistent  with  his  theory ;  but, 
according  to  my  view  of  the  authority  of  Homer  as  a 
historian,  there  is  nothing  to  rebut  the  presumption, 
and  I  am  therefore  bound  to  admit  it.  But  my  argu- 
ment, drawn  from  the  Attic  and  Messenian  legends  of 
the  abduction  of  Helen,  does  not  depend  on.  that  iden- 
tity, and  would  be  just  as  strong  if  the  hne  contain- 
ing the  name  of  ^thra  was  struck  out  of  the  Iliad.  I 
should  still  be  able  to  claim  the  authority  of  Homer 
for  the  antiquity  of  those  legends  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  constrained  by  his  theory  to  treat  as  of  late 
invention.  For  just  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  that 
authority,  appears  to  me  the  improbabiUty  that  a  story 
which  it  was  so  hard  to  reconcile,  even  by  the  wildest 
fictions,  with  that  which  Homer  had  made  universally 
current,  should  have  been  forged  at  a  later  period ; 
whereas,  if,  as  I  believe,  it  sprang  up  out  of  the  reli- 
gions of  a  remote  antiquity,  it  would  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive that,  though  keeping  its  ground  in  its  native  soil, 
it  should  have  remained  comparatively  obscure  and 
unheeded.  How,  "  as  a  late  invention,"  it  can  be 
"regarded,"  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  surmise, 
"  as  a  witness  to  the  fame  of  the  Homeric  personages," 
I  am  quite  unable  to  understand.  The  natural  effect 
of  that  fame  would  have  been,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to 
prevent  such  an  invention  from  occurring  to  any  one's 
mind. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  It  is  possible 
that  future  researches  among  Assyrian  or  Persian  mo- 
numents may  throw  some  light  even  on  the  historical 
nucleus  of  the  Tale  of  Troy.     Who  knows  that  some 
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yet  buried  stone  may  not  be  found  to  contain  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  preserved  by  Cephalion,  in  which  Priam, 
after  the  death  of  Hector,  implored  succour  from  his 
liege  lord.  King  Teutamus  ?  I  should  not  need  it  to 
satisfy  me  as  to  the  real  groundwork  of  the  Iliad.  I 
am  convinced  that  there  must  have  been  more  than  one 
Trojan  War  before  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  gained 
a  permanent  footing  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  For 
I  believe  that  Strabo  correctly  describes  the  state  of 
things  which  preceded  that  event,  when  he  says  that 
the  earlier  period  was  one  of  continual  flux  and  reflux, 
of  invasions  and  migrations,  between  Europe  and  Asia.^^ 
That  statement,  as  I  believe,  contains  pretty  nearly  the 
sum  of  all  our  present  knowledge  on  that  head,  and 
it  aftbrds  an  ample  framework  for  that  whole  w^orld  of 
poetical  creations  with  which  it  has  been  filled  up.  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  great  gainers  if  their 
place  was  to  be  supplied  by  more  authentic  details. 
But  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  exchanges  would  be,  to 
substitute  for  them  something  which  is  neither  history 
nor  poetry,  which  can  neither  charm  nor  instruct,  but 
wearies  only  to  mislead.  Still,  I  must  own  that  I  am 
not  sanguine  about  the  discovery  of  any  monumental 
evidence  which  will  ascertain  the  western  limits  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  our 
era.  Whenever  any  such  shall  have  been  brought 
to  light,  it  will  need  to  be  very  cautiously  examined. 
The  material  on  which  events  are  recorded  affords 
no  sure  warrant  of  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
are  related.     We  know  of  a  city  where  at  least  one 

^^  xiii.  p.  572.  M/iXiara  nev  ovv  Kara  to.  TpcoiKci  Kai  ^era  ravra  yvffo-dai 
ras  €(j)68ovs  /cat  riis  ^eravaarda-eis  awe^Tj,  tuiv  re  ^ap[3dpcoi>  dfia  Kal  rav 
'EX\t]V(j)i>  opurj  Tivi  ;^p7;fra/xeVcow  Trpos  tt^v  r^s  aWoTpias  KaTOKTrjcnv'  aXXa 
Ka\  irpo  tS}V  TpaiKav  rjv  ravTa. 
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inscribed  pillar  *' like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and 
lies."  Rosellini  and  Bunsen  acknowledge  and  deplore 
the  pompous  inanity  of  the  Egyptian  monumental 
style,  in  which  the  few  grains  of  real  information  lie 
thinly  scattered  in  a  vast  mass  of  what  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  a  French  than  an  English  word — verbiage. 
And  Col.  Mure  remarks  :^^  "  Much  of  the  am- 
plification that  might  otherwise  have  formed  the 
advantage  of  the  Asiatic  records  consisted  of  hyper- 
bolical, and  probably  in  great  part  fabulous,  eulogies 
of  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  the  vain-glorious  despots 
who  ruled  those  countries,  and  who,  in  furtherance 
of  the  same  object  of  personal  glorification,  were  in 
the  habit  of  expunging  or  correcting  the  annals  of 
their  predecessors." 

The  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  took  such  pains  to 
transmit  their  achievements  to  posterity,  might  easily 
be  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  little  exaggeration  about 
them.  As  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  against  M. 
Kruger,  I  might  not  unfairly  refer  to  a  passage  which 
he  himself  cites  from  the  Shah-nameh,  in  wiiich  Kei- 
Khosreu — whom  he  identifies  with  the  Tiglath-Pileser 
of  the  Bible — is  made  to  speak  of  his  kingdom  as  ex- 
tending from  China  and  India  to  distant  Roum,  and 
is  addressed  by  one  of  his  grandees  as  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  princes  who  had  filled  the  throne,  from 
Minutshehr  to  Kei-Kobad.  This  must  be  quite  as 
authentic  as  the  description  of  Minutshehr's  conquests 
in  the  same  poem,  only  we  are  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  Sennacherib  may 
not  have  been  at  all  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth, 
when  he  boasted  (according  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Out- 

•''  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Anc.  Greece,  iv.  p.  331, 
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line,  p.  18)  of  having  "  reduced  under  his  yoke,  all 
the  kings  of  Asia,  from  the  upper  forest,  which  is 
under  the  setting  sun  (Lebanon),  to  the  lower  ocean, 
which  is  under  the  rising  sun  (the  Persian  Gulf)." 
Indeed,  when  w^e  remember  his  campaign  in  Cilicia, 
signalized  by  the  building  or  restoration  of  Tarsus, 
this  appears  to  be  hardly  an  adequate  account  of  his 
achievements.  But  this  language  certainly  suggests 
the  belief  that  he  meant  to  claim  the  glory  of  having 
extended  the  empire  in  these  directions  beyond  the 
limits  which  it  had  ever  before  reached  ;  and  I  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  that  he  would  have  expressed 
himself  in  such  terms  if  there  had  been  inscriptions 
extant  in  any  of  his  palaces  from  which  it  appeared 
that  one  of  his  predecessors  had  ruled  from  the  Indus 
to  the  ^gean.  M.  Kruger  thinks  that  the  provinces 
west  of  the  Halys  were  lost  to  Assyria  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  (1 1 19-1 105),  when  the 
great  Lydian  monarchy  with  which  Agron  had  been 
invested,  was  enabled,  through  the  weakness  of  the 
prince  (the  Nuder  of  the  Shah-nameh)  who  followed 
the  last  Minutshehr,  to  assert  its  independence.  But 
if  so,  this  Lydian  kingdom  must  itself  shortly  after 
have  undergone  some  great  loss  of  territory,  through 
causes  no  trace  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  his- 
tory ;  for  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greek  colonists  in  Asia 
Minor  did  not  find  it  occupying  the  coast  on  which 
they  settled  ;  and  according  to  Herodotus  their  indepen- 
dence was  first  threatened  by  Gyges.  That  the  Lydian 
power  had  previously  suffered  any  check  which  com- 
pelled it  to  tolerate  the  encroachments  of  the  Greeks, 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  Herodotus. 
His  idea  plainly  was,  that  it  had  been  constantly  grow- 
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ing.  I  must  however  observe,  in  justice  to  M.  Kruger, 
that  in  Castor's  epochs  of  the  maritime  States,  as 
they  have  now  been  elucidated  and  determined,  with 
admirable  learning  and  acuteness,  by  Chevalier  Bunsen 
(iEg.  vi.  p.  439),  the  naval  power  of  the  Lydians,  or 
as  it  would  seem  more  properly  the  Mgeonians,  dates 
from  1150  B.C.  :  a  date  which  might  very  well 
coincide  with  the  supposed  recovery  of  the  national 
independence. 

I  will  only  add  two  remarks,  which  may  be  necessary 
to  guard  against  misapprehension. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  observations  has  been 
simply  to  examine  the  evidence  which  has  lately  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  political  connection 
between  Greece  and  Assyria  in  the  thirteenth  century 
B.C.  The  result  to  my  own  conviction  has  been  to 
show  that  the  evidence  is  quite  inconclusive.  I  have 
also  pointed  out  that  there  is  evidence,  quite  as  well 
entitled  to  credit  as  any  that  has  been  produced  on  the 
other  side,  which  apparently  tends  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. But  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  fact.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  admit  it,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  established 
by  satisfactory  proof.  I  only  contend  that  at  present  it 
is  no  more  than  matter  of  very  questionable  surmise. 
A  negative  dogmatism  on  such  a  subject  would  be  still 
more  presumptuous  than  a  positive  assertion  resting 
on  insufficient  grounds.  Mr.  Layard  has  observed,^' 
with  judicious  caution,  "  To  the  west  the  Assyrians 
may  have  penetrated  into  Syria,  and  perhaps  Lydia." 
If,  indeed,  we  were  speaking,  not  of  a  permanent  esta- 
blishment, but  of  a  mere  temporary  inroad,  it  would  be 
rash  to  assign  any  limit  to  their  advance  in  this  or  any 

'^  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  633. 
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other  direction.  There  is  even  what  has  been  accepted 
by  very  eminent  critics  as  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
the  Assyrian  arms  were  carried  still  further  westward 
in  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy.  For  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Abydenus,  preserved  in  the  Armenian  Euse- 
bius  (i.  p.  53),  we  are  informed  that  the  avenger  of 
Sennacherib,  Assarhaddon, — there  called  Axerdis, — 
after  slaying  the  assassin  Adramelech,  pursued  his  army, 
and  shut  it  up,  or  forced  it  to  take  refuge,  in  the  city 
of  the  Byzantians.  Niebuhr,  in  his  celebrated  disqui- 
sition "  on  the  gain  which  has  accrued  to  history  from 
the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius,"  takes  no  of- 
fence at  this  statement,  and  reports  it  as  if  Abydenus 
had  said  that  Axerdis  had  "  marched  through  West- 
ern Asia  as  far  as  Byzantium,  with  an  army  of  mer- 
cenaries." But  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The  frag- 
ment first  relates  the  pursuit  of  Adramelech 's  army, 
and  then  states  that  Axerdis  was  the  first  (of  the 
Assyrian  kings)  who  collected  mercenary  troops.  But 
as  to  the  march  of  Axerdis  to  Byzantium,  in  the  first 
place,  this  seems  to  be  more  than  is  distinctly  affirmed 
in  the  Armenian  text,'^  the  Latin  translation  being, 
"  Exercitum  persecutus  in  Byzantinorum  urbem  in- 
cludit."  The  term  of  the  retreat  might  have  exceeded 
that  of  the  pursuit.  But  I  must  own  that  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  some  mistake  in  the  name  of  the  Byzan- 
tians, not  on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  the  occur- 
rence, or  the  absence  of  all  confirmative  and  illustrative 
testimony,  but  because  the  whole  account  seems  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  Scripture  narrative.  Abydenus 
appears  not  to  have  been  correctly  informed  as  to  the 
death  of  Adramelech,  who  in  the  Bible  is  related  to 

i«ii"/.  Schr.-p.206, 
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have  escaped,  together  with  his  brother  Sharezer,  (of 
whom  Abydenus  takes  no  notice,)  into  Armenia.  And 
the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene,  describes 
(i.  23)  the  districts  of  Armenia  which  were  allotted  by 
the  King  Sgaiorti  for  the  residence  of  the  two  bro- 
thers. It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  pursuit  must 
have  taken  place,  and  have  been  arrested,  somewhere 
or  other  in  that  direction. 

The  other  remark  which  I  have  to  make  refers  to  a 
point  on  which  I  touched  at  the  outset.  The  author 
of  the  work  which  has  given  occasion  to  these  ob- 
servations, speaks  as  if  one  of  his  main  objects  was  to 
help  to  break  down  the  partition  by  which  the  school 
to  which  he  is  opposed  has  endeavoured  to  exclude 
the  influence  of  Oriental  culture  on  the  development 
of  the  Hellenic  mind.  But  I  think  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  questions  which  I  have  been  discussing  have 
scarcely  any  bearing  on  that  controversy.  Whether 
he  has  succeeded,  or  failed,  in  his  attempt  to  restore  a 
chapter  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  b.c,  the  result  will  not  affect  any  view 
that  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  original  character 
of  the  earliest  population  of  Greece,  or  the  degree  in 
which  it  was  subjected  to  foreign  influences.  These 
are  questions  which  manifestly  go  back  into  a  far 
higher  antiquity  than  he  himself  assigns  to  the  mi- 
gration of  Pelops.  According  to  all  accounts,  that 
event  affected  the  relations  of  the  ruling  families  in 
Greece,  rather  than  the  condition  of  the  people ;  but 
it  can  reflect  no  light  whatever  on  their  previous 
history.  It  may  be  admitted,  or  rejected,  without  the 
compromise  of  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
elements  which  composed  the  Greek  nationality,  or  the 
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processes  by  which  they  were  fused  together.  The 
author  has  enriched  the  controversy  about  the  name 
of  the  Pelasgians  with  a  new  hypothesis,  by  which  it 
is  derived  from  the  god  Bel.  But  whether  we  adopt 
this,  or  prefer  that  of  a  different  Semitic  root,  which 
connects  it  more  immediately  with  Palestine,  or  that 
which  traces  it  to  the  Sclavonic,  more  particularly  the 
Polish  branch  of  that  family,  or  fall  back  upon  a  Greek 
derivation — all  which  hypotheses  have  been  recently 
maintained  with  a  great  show  of  erudition'^ — we  shall 
not  be  the  more  tied  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Pelops,  or  the  history  of  the  Trojan  War. 
And  though  every  serious  attempt  to  let  in  a  beam  of 
the  dry  light  of  historical  truth  on  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece  may  awaken  a  natural  and  reasonable  curiosity, 
the  chief  interest  of  the  whole  inquiry  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  belongs  rather   to  Asia  than  to 

'^  The  Semitic  origin  of  the  name  and  people  is  strenuously 
asserted  by  Roth  {Gesch.  unserer  Abendlandischen  Philosophie,  i, 
p.  91,  and  Notes  17  and  25).  His  opinion  as  to  the  connection 
between  the  Philistines  and  the  Egyptian  shepherd  Philitis,  is  shared 
by  Bunsen  (jEgj/pten's  Stelle  i.  d.  W.,  iii.  p.  49,  and  v.  p.  21),  and 
by  Lepsius,  to  the  surprise  of  Gutschmid  {De  rer.  jEff.  Scrip.  H. 
GrtECis,  in  Philologus,  1855,  p.  651),  who  thinks  the  conjecture  both 
philologically  and  chronologically  untenable.  The  Sclavonic  hypo- 
thesis, w^hich  was  advocated  in  very  general  terms  by  Dr.  Donaldson 
{New  Cratylns,  p.  90  f.),  has  been  since  reproduced,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Poles,  in  a  little  essay  by  Jocher,  entitled  Pelasgia. 
A  paper  in  the  same  number  of  the  Philologus  by  Moritz  Grain, 
contains  an  elaborate  proof  that  the  name  HikaayoX  is  formed  by  cor- 
rect analogy  out  of  purely  Greek  elements,  though  not  exactly  in  the 
way  commonly  supposed.  And  see  above  all  the  Appendix  (2)  in 
Bunsen,  ^gypten,  vi.  p.  444  ;  Die  lonische  Urzeit  in  Kleinasien, 
and  Die  lonier  vor  der  lonischen  Wanderung,  von  Ernst  Curtius 
(Berlin,  1855). 
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Europe;  as  it  is,  I  believe,  only  to  the  East  that  we  can 
look  with  a  well-grounded  hope,  however  faint,  of  such 
an  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  that  period,  as  would 
enable  us  in  a  single  point  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
between  fiction  and  reality. 
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VI.— NOTICE  OF  THE  ANNALS  OF  GRANIUS  LICINI- 
ANUS,  AS  CONTAINED  IN  A  PALIMPSESTIC  MANU- 
SCRIPT BROUGHT   FROM   EGYPT. 

BY   JOHN    HOGG,    M.A.,    F.R.S.,    FOR.  SEC.   R.S.L,,    ETC. 

(Read  May  5th,   1S58.) 

In  presenting  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  F.  Pertz's  very  recent  work, 
entitled,  '  Gai  Grani  Liciniani  Annalium  quae  super- 
sunt,'  I  take  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks 
upon  it. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers present,  that  I  mentioned  in  November,  1855,  at 
a  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  discovery  of  a  palim- 
psestic  MS.  which  had  been  brought  a  few  years  before 
from  a  convent  in  the  desert  of  Nitria,  situated  to  the 
north-west  of  Cairo,  and  lodged  with  many  others  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  that  the  MS.  itself  was  written 
not  only  in  Syriac  characters,  but  also  in  Latin  letters, 
which  contained  parts  of  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  like- 
wise fragments  of  the  Roman  History  of  Granius  Lici- 
nianus,  an  author  scarcely  known  even  by  name. 

This  discovery  had  been  then  but  recently  made 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Geo.  Henry  Pertz,  of  Berhn,  the 
father  of  the  editor,  whilst  he  was  examining  some 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  More  exact  informa- 
tion than  this  I  could  not  obtain,  either  at  the  British 
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Museum,  where  I  made  inquiries,  or  from  some  of  the 
able  officers  of  that  national  establishment  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting  to  which  I  allude. 

The  fragments  of  the  "History,"  or  "Annals,"  or 
"  Fasti"  of  Granius  Licinianus,  have  since  then  been 
made  out,  and  transcribed  from  that  same  MS.  by  Dr. 
Pertz's  son  Charles,  by  whom  they  are  now  given  to 
the  world  in  the  quarto  volume  which  I.  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Society.  All  the  portions 
this  gentleman  has  as  yet  recovered,  are  fragments  of 
the  26th,  28th,  33rd,  35th,  and  36th  Books.  They 
are  given  in  two  Parts  ;  the  Jirst,  nearly  as  they  occur, 
in  large  Roman  letters,  in  two  columns,  each  with  twen- 
ty-four lines  in  a  page  ;  and  the  second,  the  fragments 
printed  in  the  ordinary  type,  as  far  as  the  editor  could 
correctly  make  them  out,  with  the  dates  of  the  events 
described  in  the  margin  ;  and  different  readings,  with 
some  good  notes,  are  subjoined  to  each  page.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  and  it  begins  with  a  copious  Latin  preface. 

The  manuscript  is  of  vellum,  not  papyrus.  It  is 
six  Parisian  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  8|  to  8j 
inches  in  length,  and  is  numbered  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Museum,  'Add.  MS.  17,212.'  It  contains  some 
of  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  Syriac,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  under  these,  certain  chemical 
tests  brought  to  light  two  other  writings,  both  of  which 
were  more  ancient.  One  of  these,  apparently  of  the 
fifth  century,  exhibited  parts  of  a  Latin  Grammar,  by 
an  unknown  author ;  and  the  other,  the  fragments  of 
the  "  Annals"  written  in  capital,  mostly  square,  letters, 
which  the  editor  supposes  to  be  of  the  second  or  third 
century  of  our  era.     The  orthography  appears  to  be 

VOL.    VI.  Q 
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but  incorrect.  At  the  end  of  the  work  will  be  seen  a 
lithographed  plate,  representing  the  two  columns  of 
the  MS.,  with  its  triple  writing  ;  the  passage  of  the 
"  Annals"  there  occurring  is  given  at  p.  14  and  p.  37. 

The  chemical  test  which  Dr.  Pertz  used  was  not,  as 
he  says,  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  full  restoration 
of  the  lower  and  most  ancient  writing,  containing  the 
"  Annals ;"  and  he  recommends  for  this  purpose  a 
tincture  which  he  calls  "  Giobertina,"  the  chemical 
formula  of  which  he  has  added,  but  wiiich,  as  it  some- 
times injures  the  vellum,  he  was  not  permitted  to  use. 
Before  the  discovery  of  this  work,  the  author  Licinia- 
nus  was  hardly  known,  and  his  name  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle,'  or  in  any  of  the 
common  biographical  dictionaries.  The  only  book  in 
which  I  have  found  it  noticed,  is  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished 'Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  782.  The  following  is  all  that  is  there  said  of 
him  : — "  Licinianus  Granius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  written  a  w^ork  entitled  '  Fasti,'  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius  (Saturn,  lib.  i. 
cap.  16).  As  Licinianus  in  his  w^ork  spoke  of  a  sacri- 
fice offered  by  the  Flaminica,  he  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  Granius  cited  by  Festus  {s.  v.  Rica)  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  Rica'' 

This  statement  is  however  not  quite  accurate,  for 
Dr.  C.  Pertz  writes,  that  in  addition  to  Macrobius, 
Servius  also,  in  his  '  Commentary  on  Virgil's  ^neid,' 
mentions  him  by  the  names  of  Granius  Licinianus ; 
though  some  editors  seem  to  write  the  last  name 
"  Lucianus."  Both  passages  are  given  at  length  in 
p.  12  of  the  editor's  preface.  But  with  regard  to  this 
historian    being  identical  with  the  Granius  cited  by 
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Festus  under  the  word  '  Rica,'  as  the  writer  of  the  be- 
fore-quoted article  from  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography'  supposes,  it  is,  in  fact,  extremely 
doubtful ;  for  from  the  passage  as  cited  from  Festus 
by  Dr.  C.  Pertz  (p.  13,  Pref.),  the  name  appears  as 
'  Gran.'  (abbreviated), — not  '  Granius.' 

The  learned  editor  maintains  that  Granius  Licini- 
anus  wrote  his  "  Annals"  after  Sallust,  but  prior  to 
Livy.  In  the  36th  Book,  Licinianus  says,  "  Sallusti 
opus  nobis  occurrit"  (p.  44)  ;  and  Dr.  Pertz  thinks  that 
Livy  had  before  him  Licinianus's  account  of  the  death 
of  Papius  Mutilus,  which  is  this, — "  Papiusque  Mu- 
tilus  inde  fugiens,  quum  ne  ab  uxore  quidem  Bassia 
noctu  Teani  reciperetur,  quod  erat  in  proscriptorum 
nuraero,  usus  est  pugionis  auxilio"  (p.  43), — when  he 
wrote  his  own,  but  fuller,  description  of  the  same  event 
in  these  words  : — "Mutilus,  uims  ex  proscriptis,  clam 
capite  adoperto  ad  posticas  sedes  Bastise  uxoris  quum 
accessisset,  admissus  non  est,  quia  ilium  proscriptum 
diceret ;  itaque  se  transfodit,  et  sanguine  suo  fores 
uxoris  respersit"  (Liv.  Epit.  lib.  89). 

Dr.  C.  Pertz  thus  characterizes  the  style  of  Granius 
Licinianus  : — "  Etsi  vigorem  habet,  et  jucunditate  qua- 
dam  impletus  est,  incomptus  tamen  atque  durus"  (p. 
15,  Pref.)  ;  and  he  considers  these  fragmentary  annals 
to  comprise  the  history  of  the  years  a.u.c.  about  509 
to  676  ;  or  from  b.c.  245  to  78  ;  but  he  believes  that 
the  "Annals,"  when  perfect,  contained  the  records 
from  the  building  of  the  city  to  b.c.  45. 

I  will  now  briefly  call  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  four  or  five  passages  from  these  "  Annals,"  which 
illustrate  a  few  events  of  much  interest. 

At  p.  33, Granius  says,  "  Rutilius  Consul  collega  Ma- 

q2" 
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nili.  Hoc  anno  Cn.  Pompeius  natus  est  .  .  .  atqne 
Cicero."  These  persons  were  Consuls  a.u.c.  649  ; 
but  tlie  editor  states,  in  the  notes  3  and  4,  that 
Velleius  and  others  say  that  Ponapey  was  born  on 
September  30th,  when  C.  Atihus  and  Q.  Servihus 
were  Consuls,  i.e.  a.u.c.  648,  or  the  year  before; 
and  that  Cicero  was  born  January  3rd,  a.u.c.  648,  in 
the  same  year.  This  discrepancy  in  the  years,  how- 
ever, may  possibly  be  thus  explained.  Cicero  was 
born,  as  he  himself  writes,  "  iii  Nonas  Jtm.  natali  meo" 
(Epist.  ad  Att.  vii.  5)  ;  which,  if  in  the  year  u.c.  648, 
was  during  the  Consulship  of  Atilius  and  Servilius ; 
but  Pompey  was  not  born  till  September  30th,  "  pridie 
Kal.  Octobres,"  which, — as  the  building  of  Rome 
dated  from  April  22nd, — would  be  in  the  following 
year  of  Rome,  viz.  649,  when,  as  Granius  says,  "Ru- 
tilius  was  Consul  with  his  colleague  Manilius." 

In  Book  35,  p.  42,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 
"  Sene  mortuo,  incertum  an  veneno,  Nicomedes  filius 
succedit."  The  '  senex'  here  alluded  to  is  Nicomedes 
II.,  who  died  in  the  year  b.c.  90;  and  the  words, 
"incertum  an  veneno," — "  whether  by  poison  or  not 
is  uncertain," — will  tend  to  bring  this  account  from 
the  'Dictionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography'  (vol.  ii. 
p.  1197)  into  further  consideration.  Nicomedes  II., 
surnamed  Epiphanes,  was  king  of  Bithynia ;  "there 
appears  to  be  ?io  foundation  for  the  statement  of  some 
modern  writers  that  he  was  murdered  by  his  son  So- 
crates. (See  Visconti,  Iconogr.  Grecque,  ii.  188.)"  This 
Socrates  is  mentioned  in  the  third  line  afterwards,  and 
Licinianus  adds,  "  Chrestus  etiam  quasi  meliore  nomine 
ab  eodem  vocatus." 

Next,  in  the  36th  Book  (p.  42) :— "  Et  Pompeius,  an- 
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nos  natus  xxv,  eques  Romanus,  quod  nemo  antea,  pro- 
prsetore  ex  Africa  triumphavit  iiii  Idus  Martias."  Now, 
the  same  fact  is  thus  related  by  Eutropius  (lib.  v.  cap. 
9) : — "  Cn.  etiam  Pom])eius  (quod  nulli  Ronianorum 
tributum  erat)  quartum  et  xx  annum  agens,  de  Africa 
triumphavit ;"  but  here  it  will  be  noticed  that  Pompey 
is  described  as  "  quartum  et  vigesimum  annum  agens," 
whereas  Granius  says  he  was  one  year  older, — "  annos 
natus  viginti  et  quinqiie." 

In  the  same  book  (p.  44),  Licinianus  writes,  SuHa, 
"  condi  corpus  jusserat,  non  comburi,  sed  L.  Philip- 
j)us  cremandum  potius  censuit,  .  .  .  itaque  ...  in 
Campo  Romee  sepultus  est ;"  to  which  Dr.  C.  Pertz 
subjoins  in  a  note  the  like  passage  from  Livy's  Epitome 
(lib.  xc.)  : — "  Sulla  decessit,  honos  queei  a  Senatu  ha- 
bitus est  ut  in  Campo  Martio  sepeliretur." 

And  in  the  last  page  of  Book  36,  the  Annalist, 
writing  of  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes),  King  of  Syria 
(between  b.c.  174  and  163),  gives  this  account  of 
him: — "  Simulabat  Hierapoli  Dianam  ducere  uxorem, 
etcet  .  .  .  .  epulati  ....  sacro  protulissent,  causa- 
tus  e  mansis  ?  .  .  .  .  tulit  ei  dotem  ex  .  .  .  urn  quem 
unum  omnium  Dec€  donis  reliquit"  (p.  46).  To  tbis 
the  editor  in  his  note  (3)  adds :  "  Cfr.  2  iVIaccab.  cap. 
i.  14." 

And  for  the  sake  of  a  comparison  of  the  Biblical 
and  Licinianus's  records,  I  here  cite  verse  14  of  the 
chapter  referred  to  in  Maccabees  : — "  For  Antiochus, 
as  though  he  would  marry  her  (Nanea\  came  into  the 
place,  and  his  friends  that  were  with  him,  to  receive 
money  in  name  of  a  dowry."  They  thus  appear  to  be 
remarkably  parallel,  notwithstanding  that  the  Annal- 
ist's statement  is  imperfect. 
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The  Hierapolis  which  he  there  names  was  the  chief 
town  in  Cyrrhestica,  in  the  north-east  of  Syria,  not 
far  from  the  Euphrates.  It  was  the  principal  place 
for  the  worship  of  Atargatis,  or  Astarte,  who  may  very 
probably  be  identified  with  Nanea  mentioned  in  that 
chapter  of  Maccabees;  and  whom,  as  Stackhouse  ob- 
serves, some  suppose  to  have  been  Venus,  but  others 
Diana ;  and  in  support  of  this  latter  goddess,  I  will 
refer  to  two  passages  from  Lucian.  This  writer,  in 
chapter  1,  'De  Dea  Syria,'  names  the  town  as  Hire 
only,  i.e.  'Ipri,  meaning  sacred ;  there,  according  to 
PUny  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  19),  "  prodigiosa  Atargatis 
.   .   .  colitur." 

Now  it  is  generally  considered  that  Atargatis  and 
Astarte  are  the  same ;  and  in  the  fourth  chapter,  '  De 
Dea  Syria,'  Lucian  explains  that  he  "  thinks  Astarte 
to  be  Luna ;"  or,  in  his  own  words,  'AardpTrjv  S'  eyw 
BoK€(o  Xek'qval'qv  efi/xevat, — consequently,  this  Selensea, 
or  Luna,  or  Astarte,  may  be  identified  with  Diana. 

This  then  is  evidently  a  passage  of  great  interest ; 
and,  although  fragmentary,  it  is  still  worthy  of  a  fuller 
comparison  with  the  narrative  contained  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Society  by  offer- 
ing any  further  remarks  on  these  recently  recovered 
"Annals,"  but  hope  that  other  palimpsestic  manu- 
scripts now  lodged  in  the  British  Museum,  may,  when 
carefully  examined,  be  found  to  contain  the  remain- 
ing lost  books,  or  indeed  an  entire  and  more  legible 
transcript  of  the  Roman  History  by  Granius  Licinianus. 

John  Hogg. 
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VII.— GUSTAVUS  III.  OF  SWEDEN. 

BY      DR.    ERNST    HERRMANN. 

(Read  February  8th,  1858.) 

We  cannot  attentively  consider  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean nations  and  of  their  rulers  without  perceiving 
that  the  long  chain  of  events  which  connects  the 
present  with  past  ages,  and  with  the  misfortunes  as 
well  as  the  crimes  of  our  forefathers,  has  considerably 
influenced  the  destinies  of  this  generation.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  observable  in  the  history  of  nations, 
that  an  individual  is  often  utterly  unable  to  ward  off 
the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  the  crimes  of  his 
predecessors  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  impressions 
his  mind  has  involuntarily  received  in  childhood  im- 
pede the  free  exercise  of  his  will,  and  incapacitate  him 
from  controUing  the  conflicting  and  discordant  ele- 
ments of  the  society  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The 
life  of  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  considered,  as 
he  justly  deserves  to  be,  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  many  remarkable  princes  who  flourished  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
he  excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries  by  the  boldness  and  success  with  which 
he  accomplished  a  revolution,  which  probably  saved 
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his  country  from  half  a  century  of  struggles  between 
the  nobles  and  the  democratic  party. 

Amongst  those  of  his  own  rank  who  followed  the 
French  school  of  philosophy,  Gustavus  III.  deserves  to 
stand  next  in  order  to  Frederick  the  Great,  Catherine 
II.,  and  Joseph  II.  He  displayed  military  talents  of 
no  mean  order  during  the  war  of  1787,  in  which  the 
Russians,  Austrians,  and  Turks  took  part,  and  proved 
himself  no  unworthy  descendant  of  such  of  his  ances- 
tors as  had  been  most  distinguished  for  valour  and 
courage.  Yet  just  as  he  appeared  in  the  lists  as  a 
knightly  champion  prepared  to  defy  and  oppose  the 
mighty  power  of  the  French  Revolution,  Which  was 
then  shaking  all  the  governments  of  Europe  to  their 
foundations,  his  career  was  abruptly  terminated  by  a 
violent  death. 

What,  however,  renders  the  history  of  this  prince  so 
worthy  of  our  attention  is  the  fact,  that  we  discern  in 
him  not  only  great  and  admirable  qualities,  but  that 
from  the  consideration  of  his  still  greater  faults,  much 
instruction  may  be  derived.  Thus,  for  instance,  many 
of  the  brightest  pages  in  his  history  are  obscured  by 
his  singular  want  of  firmness.  Such  was  the  versa- 
tility of  his  genius,  such  the  activity  of  his  mind,  that 
many  and  strangely  opposite  characteristics,  rarely,  es- 
pecially in  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  united  in 
one  and  the  same  individual,  occur,  in  him,  strongly 
contrasted.  Like  Joseph  II.  he  felt  in  what  respects 
his  age  was  deficient,  and  foresaw  the  instability  of  the 
new  order  of  things  which  was  springing  up  ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  wanted  the  firmness  of  character  which 
alone  was  calculated  to  ensure  the  lasting  prosperity 
of  newly-formed  institutions.     Neither  was  he  capable 
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of  following  the  noble  example  of  self-denial  set  him 
by  his  great  uncle,  Frederick  II.,  who  invariably  sacri- 
ficed his  private  interests  when  they  interfered  with 
those  of  the  State. 

Like  Catherine  11.  he  paid  homage  to  outward  ap- 
pearance, although  he  did  not,  like  her,  rule  over  a 
people  accustomed  to  a  blind  and  implicit  obedience : 
like  her,  too,  he  professed  to  follow  the  shallow  and 
superficial  doctrines  of  Voltaire  ;  but,  while  she  com- 
bined vanity  and  love  of  pleasure  with  the  noble  desire 
of  emulating  the  greatness  of  bygone  ages,  Gustavus, 
on  the  contrary,  whose  ambition  was  indeed  insatiable, 
and  quite  incompatible  with  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
may  rather  be  said  to  have  exhibited  the  character  of 
an  adventurous  knight-errant,  with  a  mind  perpetually 
at  war  W'ith  itself,  and  altogether  w^anting  in  stability 
of  purpose.  Hence  it  was  that  he  perished  at  last  in 
a  tumultuous  contest,  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief 
exciting  cause.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  errors  which  tar- 
nish the  latter  part  of  the  career  of  this  revolutionary 
monarch,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  his  was 
a  nobly-gifted  nature,  unfortunate  in  this  chiefly,  that 
his  passions  w^ere  too  often  permitted  to  master  his 
better  judgment.  Let  us  not,  however,  too  hastily  pass 
an  uncharitable  sentence  on  his  faults,  but  rather  de- 
plore the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  unhappy 
destiny  which  too  often  implicates  an  individual  in  the 
crimes  of  a  corrupt  and  vicious  age,  and  drags  him 
dowai  to  the  level  of  its  own  degeneracy.  It  is,  alas ! 
most  rare  to  see  a  man  endowed  with  strength  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  purpose  sufficient  to  enablehim 
to  walk  boldly  forward  on  higher  ground  than  his 
fellow-men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  their  tone 
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of  moral  feeling  to   the  same    high  standard   as  his 
own. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  so  peculiar 
a  character  as  that  of  Gustavus  III.,  and  to  under- 
stand the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  different  epochs 
of  Swedish  history  immediately  preceding  this  period. 
We  need  only  glance  at  their  most  prominent  features, 
for  the  history  of  Swedish  politics  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  and  would  besides  be 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  Paper.  Nor  do  I  wish 
to  weary  my  readers  by  an  account  of  the  endless 
succession  of  trivialities  which  then  engrossed  men's 
minds  ;  my  sole  object  being  to  exemplify  a  rule  which 
will  be  found  generally  applicable  to  history,  and  which 
we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  namely,  that  it  is 
ahvays  a  man's  own  fault,  and  invariably  the  result  of 
a  culpable  weakness  in  his  character,  when  he  suc- 
cumbs to  the  baneful  influence  of  external  circum- 
stances, and  is  at  last  vanquished  by  them.  A  sad 
instance  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  seen  in 
the  history  of  the  prince  whose  character  we  are  about 
to  consider. 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  period  in 
which  Gustavus  III.  was  born,  was  a  time  in  which 
troubles  and  dissensions  were  rife,  and  more  so  in 
Sweden  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Though 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  won  for  himself  immortal 
fame,  he  had  not  been  able  to  transmit  this  glorious 
inheritance  to  his  Swedish  nobles,  whose  principal 
characteristics  were  paltry  ambition,  an  overbearing 
demeanour,  and  a  misplaced  and  beggarly  pride.  It 
w^ould  seem  as  if  their  heads  had   been  turned,  and 
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that  they  had  lost  all  power  of  self-control  since  this 
sudden  change  of  fortune  which  had  raised  the  hither- 
to obscure  Swedish  nation,  during  the  Thirtj^  Years' 
War,  to  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  European  powers. 
But  in  no  nation  has  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  aris- 
tocratic power,  and  the  abuse  of  monarchical  prero- 
gative, been  followed  by  a  more  speedy  and  violent 
reaction  than  in  Sweden.  During  the  minority  of 
Christian,  and  also  during  that  of  Charles  XL,  when 
the  Government  was  carried  on  by  a  regency,  the 
nobles  had  begun  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  most 
oppressive  prerogatives,  at  the  expense  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  low^er  orders.  They  bore  httle  or  no 
part  of  the  burdens  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  the 
burghers  and  peasants,  and  had  besides  appropriated 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Crown  lands.  The  misery 
of  the  lower  classes  was  still  further  increased  by  fresh 
taxes  imposed  on  them  in  consequence  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  expensive  war  by  which  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg disturbed  the  hitherto  unbroken  peace  of 
Sweden.  This  state  of  things  could  no  longer  be  en- 
dured, and  thus  it  happened,  as  w^e  shall  see,  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles  paved  the  way  for  an  unlimited 
monarchical  despotism.  The  same  causes  w'hich  had 
brought  about  the  Danish  revolution,  tw^enty  years 
before,  induced  the  three  Low^er  Estates  of  Sweden,  in 
1680,  to  invest  their  King,  Charles  XL,  with  dictato- 
rial powders.  They  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 
That  the  King  was  not  in  future  to  consider  himself 
bound  to  adhere  to  any  pre-existing  forms  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  hitherto  all-powerful  Diet  was  hence- 
forth to  submit  implicitly  to  the  will  of  the  monarch, 
and  that  the  latter  w-as  to  look  upon  the  kingdom  as 
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his  own  private  property,  an  inheritance  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  Ahiiighty,  to  w4ioni  alone  he  was  bound  to 
render  an  account  of  his  actions.  Henceforward  the 
divine  right  of  the  King  to  exercise  absolute  power 
was  inculcated  as  an  article  of  religious  belief;  it 
was  taught  from  every  pulpit — texts  of  Scripture  were 
adduced  and  commented  upon  to  prove  that  monarchs 
should  possess  unlimited  control  over  the  very  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  subjects.  Strict  injunctions  were 
given  that  the  same  doctrine  should  be  taught  at  all 
the  public  schools  and  universities,  and,  to  crown  all, 
it  w^as  added  that  the  King  himself  had  Jio  right  to 
restrict  his  own  powers,  just  as,  at  a  later  period,  the 
same  assertion  was  made  with  regard  to  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm,  when  it  was  declared  that  they  had  no 
power  of  renouncing  their  own  rights,  even  by  their 
own  decrees  ! 

Charles  XI.  acted  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  en- 
tirely do  away  with  old  forms,  but  he  allowed  them 
only  a  nominal  existence,  and  made  them  subservient 
to  his  own  purposes,  using  them  as  a  mantle  to  cover 
his  despotic  designs.  His  principal  object  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown.  By  asserting 
groundless  claims,  and  making  use  of  sophistical  argu- 
ments, the  Crown  appropriated  much  to  which  it  had 
no  right,  and  which  had  never  belonged  to  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  families  were  in  consequence  reduced  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  but  Charles  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose,— he  humbled  the  power  of  the  Swedish  nobles 
and  replenished  his  coffers.  His  son,  the  young  hero 
Charles  XII.,  had  the  army  and  the  finances  entirely 
under  his  control,   but  he  of  the  iron  head,  as  the 
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Turks  called  him,  was  destined  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
reckless  temerity  with  which  he  pursued  his  mad 
career.  Throughout  a  life  chequered  by  reverses,  he 
pursued  a  shadow,  the  vain  phantom  of  military  glory; 
but  his  object  being  the  gratification  of  his  own  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  not  the  good  of  his  country,  he 
brought  it  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  till  at  length  he 
fell,  there  is  little  doubt,  not  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
but  by  that  of  an  assassin. 

After  his  death,  another  political  change  took  place, 
no  less  violent  than  that  which  had  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  XL  Ulrica  Eleonora,  the  younger 
sister  of  Charles  XII.,  purchased  the  Crown  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Diet  for  herself  and  her  husband,  Frederick 
of  Hesse,  by  an  unworthy  cession  of  her  most  impor- 
tant hereditai-y  rights.  This  acquisition  she  made  to 
the  prejudice  of  her  nephew,  the  young  Duke  Charles 
Frederick  of  Holstein,  who  had  a  prior  claim.  The 
Government  of  Sweden,  by  the  decrees  of  this  Diet  of 
1720,  became  an  aristocratical  democracy; — of  all 
forms  of  republicanism  the  most  objectionable,  and 
which,  even  in  Poland,  that  worst  of  all  republics, 
could  not  have  been  surpassed.  The  indulgence  of 
Charles  XII. 's  passion  for  war  had  already  cost  Swe- 
den some  of  its  finest  provinces  ;  it  had  lost  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  a  part  of  Pomerania.  After  his  death, 
while  a  so-called  period  of  freedom  lasted,  it  entirely 
lost  its  independence,  and  became  the  toy  of  foreign 
powers, — of  France,  Russia,  and  England.  Two  rival 
parties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Hiite  and 
Mutzen  (Hats  and  Caps) ,  each  betrayed  in  turn  their 
country's  interests.  The  Ritterhaus,  or  Council  of 
Knights,  whose  decisions  had  great  weight,  and  whose 
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deliberations  were  carried  on  with  the  strictest  secrecy, 
was  principally  composed  of  poor  and  half-ruined 
noblemen,  who  were  ready  to  sell  their  votes  either 
for  French  or  Russian  money.  These  shameful  trans- 
actions acquired  public  notoriety,  when,  in  1741,  at 
the  instigation  of  France,  Sweden  became  involved  in 
the  senseless  Finnish  war.  The  whole  of  Finland 
would  doubtless  have  been  permanently  annexed  to 
Russia,  had  not  the  weak-minded  Empress  Elizabeth 
been  persuaded  to  resign  her  doubtful  claims,  on  con- 
dition that  her  cousin,  Duke  Adolphus  Frederick  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  should  be  declared  heir-presumptive 
to  the  Swedish  throne.  From  this  time  the  royal 
power  became  daily  weaker  in  Sweden ;  in  fact,  that 
it  was  scarcely  more  than  nominal  was  plainly  shown 
by  a  decree  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1755,  in  the  reign 
of  the  above-mentioned  prince,  the  father  of  Gustavus 
III.  (who  was  born  in  1747).  This  decree,  to  which 
the  King  was  obliged  to  submit,  was  to  the  following 
effect: — "That  for  the  future,  in  all  cases,  without 
exception,  in  which  the  King's  sign-manual  had  hi- 
therto been  required,  it  might  be  replaced  by  a  stamp, 
if  His  Majesty  refused  to  sign  after  the  first  or  second 
request  of  the  Senate."  The  King's  income  was  at 
the  same  time  greatly  reduced,  and  he  was  allowed 
barely  sufficient  to  defray  his  necessary  expenses.  He 
was  not  even  permitted  to  choose  his  own  attendants, 
and  hardly  dared  to  dismiss  those  who  had  given  him 
cause  of  displeasure.  The  high-spirited  but  impru- 
dent Queen,  Louisa  Ulrica  (sister  of  Frederick  the 
Great),  attempted  in  1756,  with  the  aid  of  the  Miitzen 
party,  to  free  the  royal  family  from  this  galling  yoke ; 
but  she  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  only  result  was  a 
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still  more  humiliating  state  of  dependence.  A  Court 
of  Commissioners  was  formed,  to  try  the  principal 
promoters  of  this  plot.  Its  proceedings  were  charac- 
terized by  a  terrible  severity  worthy  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  unfortunately  but  too  common  in  political  as 
well  as  religious  tribunals.  Count  Eric  Brahe,  Baron 
Jacob  Horn,  and  fiv^e  noblemen  of  inferior  rank,  were 
publicly  executed  on  the  "  Ritterholm."  Baron  Eric 
Wrangel  and  Count  Horn  saved  themselves  by  flight. 
The  Queen  herself  w^as  subjected  to  the  most  humili- 
ating insults.  By  a  new  regulation,  the  weak  King 
Adolphus  Frederick  was  excluded  from  having  any 
share  in  the  appointment  to  public  offices,  which  were 
only  filled  by  the  friends  of  the  dominant  party.  They 
adopted  the  maxim  propounded  by  the  Bishop  of  Abo, 
at  a  session  of  the  Diet,  "That  it  was  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  to  assert  that  the 
Estates  of  the  realm  could  do  wrong ;"  but  yet,  so  in- 
secure did  they  feel  themselves,  that  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  forbid,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  blaming  the  assumption  of 
the  supreme  authority  by  the  Diet. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  childhood 
of  Gustavus.  He  was  at  this  period  nine  years  old, 
and  even  at  that  early  age  he  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  these  tyrannical  measures.  His  tutors,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  w^ere  dismissed,  and  replaced 
by  others,  and  so  great  w^as  the  grief  which  the  young 
prince  felt  on  this  occasion,  that  he  fell  ill.  We  quote 
his  own  words,  from  a  manuscript  found  among  his 
papers  after  his  death.  "  They  placed  in  their  stead," 
he  wrote,  "  persons  w^ho,  although  they  might  be  com- 
petent to  instruct  a  young  prince  in  all  the  requisite 
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branches  of  education,  were  deficient  in  one  essential 
qualification, — they  knew  not  how  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  their  pupil.  My  parents  were  obliged  to 
consent  to  this  arrangement.  I  was  prejudiced  before- 
hand against  these  new  tutors  to  such  an  extent,  that 
I  made  a  point  of  doing  exactly  the  contrary  of  what 
they  told  me.  Consequently  I  did  not  profit  as  much 
as  I  ought  to  have  done  by  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, and  I  sincerely  thank  Heaven  that  I  was  not 
completely  spoilt  by  this  desultory  sort  of  education." 

These  conflicting  influences  tended  to  develope  the 
character  of  Gustavus  at  a  very  early  age.  He  soon 
became  an  adept  in  the  art  of  concealing  his  senti- 
ments, while  he  gave  proof  of  those  qualities  which  are 
so  invaluable  in  forming  and  carrying  out  great  plans, 
viz.  undaunted  courage,  combined  with  great  caution 
and  reserve.  To  these,  as  he  approached  manhood, 
were  added  other  qualities  better  calculated  to  attract 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  to  win  over  his 
opponents. 

The  faction  of  the  Hats,  after  having  been  long 
uppermost,  was  ruined  at  last  by  imprudently  involv- 
ing Sweden  in  a  seven  years'  war,  under  the  influence 
of  foreign  persuasion.  But  the  evils  caused  by  the 
irresponsible  sway  of  this  party  were  not  remedied 
after  their  downfall  by  their  rivals  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion of  the  Caps.  The  oppressive  and  ill-advised 
measures  which  they  took  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
depreciated  paper  currency,  and  to  meet  the  financial 
exigencies,  failed  in  their  object ; — a  general  scarcity 
followed,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people  increased 
their  discontent  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  desire  for 
a  change  of  government,  which  had  begun  to  be  felt 
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during  the  last  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Adolphus 
Frederick,  was  now  openly  expressed. 

The  time  had  arrived  to  put  an  end  to  the  despotism 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  restore  in  some  degree  the  power 
of  the  monarch.  The  Crown  Prince,  in  the  meantime, 
with  far-sighted  policy,  was  quietly  and  silently  con- 
templating such  a  change,  and  peparing  for  it.  We 
find  the  following  remarks  in  his  journal,  dated  Oc- 
tober 18th,  1768: — "lam  placed  in  a  very  difficult 
situation.  I  am  obliged  to  use  as  much  caution  in 
every  action  of  my  private  life,  and  even  in  my  inter- 
course with  my  parents  and  my  wife,  as  other  people 
observe  in  their  public  conduct.  This  state  of  things 
is  unnatural  at  my  age.  Anarchy  has  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  nothing  now  is  held  sacred,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring power,  which,  from  its  very  situation,  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  Sweden,  is  now  exercising  the  most 
arbitrary  and  despotic  influence  over  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  State.  Fortunately 
I  am  not  of  a  disposition  to  give  way  under  difficulties. 
Were  I  to  follow  my  own  inclinations,  I  should  cer- 
tainly retire  from  the  turmoils  and  intrigues  of  this 
distracted  Court,  and  pursue  my  studies  in  tranquil- 
lity. But  I  have  duties  to  perform  towards  my  coun- 
try. The  assurances  I  have  received  that  France  will 
support  the  cause  of  monarchical  power,  which  assur- 
ances are  based  upon  a  reliance  on  my  firmness  ; — the 
misery  of  the  Swedish  people,  the  impossibility  of  re- 
medying those  evils  otherwise  than  by  a  complete  re- 
volution, the  timid  and  vacillating  policy  of  the  King 
and  of  his  Government,  all  these  causes  tend  to  pre- 
vent me  from  enjoying  the  repose  I  long  for."  He 
expressed  himself  nearly  in  the  same  terms  in  a  letter 
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to  Count  Creutz,  then  Swedish  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
dated  October  30th,  1768  : — "  There  is  but  one  means 
of  effecting  our  purpose,  and  of  deUvering  the  country, 
and  that  is  by  restoring  the  power  of  the  King  to  its 
former  condition."  The  last  Imperial  Diet  which  w^as 
convened  during  the  reign  of  Adolphus  Frederick 
showed  plainly  that  it  did  not  intend  to  take  any  steps 
towards  forwarding  the  necessary  work  of  reforma- 
tion ;  nothing  therefore  was  to  be  expected  from  this 
quarter. 

When  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1771  .placed  Gustavus  on  the  Swedish  throne, 
the  young  prince  lost  no  time  in  proving  that  he  was  well 
qualified  for  the  task  he  had  set  himself  to  accomplish. 
He  was  then  absent  from  Sweden  on  a  foreign  tour, 
and  was  visiting  the  capital  of  France, — for  this  had 
been  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  He  had  received 
thence  many  flattering  communications  from  those 
distinguished  authors  whose  works  he  had  eagerly 
perused,  and  who  were  dehghted  to  find  that  he  va- 
lued the  enlightened  ideas  of  the  new  French  school 
of  philosophy.  Count  Creutz,  wiio  was  himself  a 
poet,  had  written  to  him  to  the  following  effect  in 
1763: — "Voltaire  assures  me.  Prince,  that  you  are 
held  in  much  esteem  in  the  literary  w^orld.  The  old 
man  actually  shed  tears  of  joy  on  hearing  that  your 
Royal  Highness  knew^  the  '  Henriade '  by  heart.  '  I  wrote 
this  poem,'  said  he  to  me,  '  for  the  instruction  of 
princes,  but  I  little  thought  that  the  seed  I  had  sown 
would  bear  fruit  in  such  a  northern  cHmate.  Old  and 
bUnd  I  am  already,  and  if  what  you  tell  me  is  true, 
I  shall  die  happy,  confident  that  fifty  years  hence  I 
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shall  have  no  detractors  left  in  Europe.' "  Hume,  the 
English  philosopher  and  historian,  with  whom  Creutz 
had  also  become  acquainted  in  Paris,  said  to  him, 
"  that  he  was  curious  to  see  a  queen  who  was  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  young  prince  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
preferred  reading  useful  and  instructive  works  to  those 
of  a  light  and  trifling  character." 

It  appeared  to  be  the  young  King's  earnest  wish  to 
fulfil  the  high  expectations  he  had  raised,  and  to  live 
only  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  During  his  residence 
in  Paris  he  was  frequently  warned  by  his  friends  and 
advisers  against  the  danger  of  being  dazzled  and*  led 
away  by  the  vain  show  of  pomp  and  luxury,  and  they 
entreated  him  to  beware  of  giving  any  occasion  to  his 
enemies  to  asperse  his  character,  and  injure  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  people.  Gustavus  took  these  friendly 
counsels  in  good  part ;  he  made  many  fair  promises, 
and  acted  his  part  so  well,  that  he  completely  set  at 
rest  all  the  fears  which  were  entertained  by  different 
classes  of  his  subjects  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  new  occupant  of  the  throne.  On  the  15th  of  May 
he  inconsiderately  signed  the  "  Act  of  Assurance  "  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Lieutenant-General  Baron  SchefFer. 
By  this  act  he  swore  to  respect  the  Constitution  of 
17'iO,  and  to  consider  as  his  personal  enemies,  and 
traitors  to  the  State,  any  persons  who  should  openly  or 
secretly  connive  at  the  re-establishment  of  monarchical 
authority.  The  speech  which  he  made  at  the  opening 
of  the  Diet  at  Stockholm,  on  the  21st  of  June,  was 
most  peaceful  and  conciliatory ;  he  again  professed  his 
respect  for  the  Constitution,  and  concluded  with  these 
words  : — "  Born  and  bred  as  I  have  been  among  you,  I 
have  learned  from  my  childhood  to  love  my  country, 
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and  to  consider  it  as  my  greatest  privilege  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  Swede.  My  most  earnest  wish  is  to  reign 
over  a  happy  people,  and  the  highest  object  of  my 
ambition  is  to  be  the  first  citizen  of  a  free  state.  I  am 
convinced  that  neither  extravagant  expenditure  nor  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  nor  yet  paltry  economy, 
nor  burdensome  taxation  can  conduce  to  the  happiness 
of  a  nation,  in  which  concord  and  patriotism  are  want- 
ing. Upon  you,  therefore,  it  depends  to  become  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world.  Let  the  proceedings  of 
this  Diet  be  ever  remembered  in  the  annals  of  our 
country,  and  let  all  disunion  and  discord  be  now  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interest  of  the  public.  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  accomplish  this  end,  to  conciliate  differences, 
and  promote  concord,  and  in  the  hope  that  this  session 
may  be  a  prosperous  one,  1  now  earnestly  invoke  upon 
you  at  its  opening  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High." 

But  fine-sounding  words  were  of  little  avail  in  sub- 
duing the  obstinate  self-will  of  a  determined  body  of 
men,  who  relied  upon  their  political  strength.  Gusta- 
vus  knew,  full  well,  that  he  w^ould  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  violent  measures,  and  such  measures  he 
adopted  accordingly.  One  year  and  a  half  after  his 
accession,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1772,  he  accom- 
plished the  revolution  which  he  had  long  meditated, 
and  which  had  become  an  unavoidable  necessity.  His 
preparations  had  been  so  admirably  made,  and  with  so 
much  prudence,  foresight,  and  caution,  that  in  less 
than  two  hours,  and  without  one  drop  of  blood  being 
shed,  he  had  gained  his  object,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Stockholm,  with  the  help  of  the  small  number 
of  troops  who  were  quartered  in  the  capital.  There 
were  but  few  arrests  made,  and  the  members  of  the 
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Diet  and  the  ministry  were  soon  restored  to  liberty. 
Wherever  the  King  showed  himself,  he  was  greeted 
with  shouts  of  joy ;  the  women  crowded  round  his 
horse,  kissed  his  feet,  and  made  their  children  do  the 
same.  The  revolution  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
whole  nation. 

On  August  21st  the  members  of  the  Diet  were  sum- 
moned  to  assemble  in  the  Castle,  which  was  surrounded 
by  troops.  The  King  received  them  seated  on  his 
throne,  and  with  the  silver  hammer  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  he  gave  the  signal  for  silence.  Then,  in  an 
impressive  and  memorable  speech,  he  depicted  in  elo- 
quent language  the  misery  into  which  the  Swedish 
nation  had  been  plunged  by  the  quarrels  of  the  difterent 
factions,  the  low  estimation  in  which  it  was  now  held 
by  foreign  nations,  and  the  utter  want  of  union  in  the 
Councils  of  the  State.  He  concluded  with  these  words : 
"  You  are  mistaken  if  you  imagine  that  my  conduct  is 
aimed  against  the  laws  and  against  freedom.  I  have 
sworn  to  reign  over  a  free  people,  and  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  my  oath.  I  did  not  take  it  under  compul- 
sion, but  in  accordance  with  my  deliberate  convictions. 
It  is  my  wish  that  freedom  should  flourish,  while  an- 
archy is  abolished  ;  that  the  laws  should  be  respected, 
while  tyranny  is  crushed  !  JNIay  all  Swedes  hencefor- 
ward be  free  and  happy  !  The  objects  I  propose  to  my- 
self in  reigning  over  you  are  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  laws,  to  protect  the  property  of  my  subjects, 
to  encourage  honest  industry,  and  the  maintenance  of 
good  order  throughout  the  land  ;  to  promote  in  every 
way  the  public  good,  and  to  obtain  for  my  country  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  If  you  are  animated 
by  the  same  sentiments,  we  may  hope  that  the  Swedish 
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name  may  soon  regain  its  former  lustre,  and  that  our 
glory  and  prosperity  may  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  With  these  objects  I  have  framed  the  new 
Constitution  which  I  am  now  about  to  lay  before  you, 
and  to  which  you  will  be  requested  to  give  your  sanc- 
tion." 

Then  the  King  read  a  solemn  declaration,  which  he 
had  signed,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  oath,  to  the 
effect  that,  having,  by  this  act,  re-established  the  old 
laws  and  freedom  of  Sweden  as  they  existed  in  1680, 
in  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  at  the  same 
time  voluntarily  and  solemnly  abjured  all  claims  to 
absolute  sovereignty.  He  then  commanded  that  the 
new  form  of  Constitution  should  be  read  to  the  as- 
sembly. Its  principal  clauses  were, — That  the  Ritter- 
haus,  or  Council  of  Knights,  should  be  deprived  of  the 
almost  unlimited  power  it  had  until  then  exercised  ; 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
ministry  should  henceforth  be  nominated  by  the  King 
himself,  instead  of  by  the  States;  that  their  votes  should 
not  be  considered  decisive  when  opposed  to  the  King's 
wishes,  but  should  be  accepted  by  him  simply  in  the 
light  of  advice.  The  King  also  assumed  the  right  of 
fixing  the  time  and  place  for  the  meetings  of  the  Diet, 
which  was  to  deliberate  only  on  such  questions  as  he 
should  lay  before  it.  Finally,  while  reserving  to  him- 
self the  sole  right  of  declaring  war,  he  pledged  himself 
not  to  undertake  any  war  of  aggression  without  the 
consent  of  the  Diet.  This  Constitution,  dictated  by  a 
a  king  who  had  the  power  of  enforcing  its  observance, 
was  accepted  with  universal,  though,  not  in  every  case, 
with  sincere  applause.  The  day's  proceedings  were 
terminated  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  King  with 
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them,  singing  the  "  Te  Deum."  At  five  o'clock  p.m. 
the  troops  and  artillery  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Castle,  and  were  sent  back  to  their  quarters. 

This  great  triumph,  whilst  it  put  a  stop  to  the  evils 
which  distracted  the  country  and  diminished,  perhaps 
too  much,  the  power  of  the  Diet,  left  Gustavus  at 
liberty  to  pursue  his  own  path  :  and  it  might  have 
been  hoped  that  his  country  would  now  have  reaped 
the  advantage  of  those  great  talents  with  which  he 
was  so  liberally  endowed,  and  which  so  well  fitted 
him  to  become  the  benefactor  of  his  people.  It 
remained  to  be  proved  whether  he  w^as  capable  of 
achieving  a  still  greater  victory  over  his  own  passions, 
and  whether  he  would  be  able  to  resist  the  natural  in- 
clination to  abuse  his  newly  acquired  power.  He  had 
nothing  at  this  moment  to  apprehend  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  foreign  powers,  whilst  the  politics  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  European  governments  remained  unaltered. 
And  indeed,  for  the  next  few  years,  the  best  results 
followed  the  re-establishment  of  kingly  power,  which 
was  exercised  at  first  only  for  the  most  laudable  pur- 
poses. To  use  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  "The 
reign  of  anarchy  was  annihilated  by  this  revolution  ; 
but  still  more  was  effected  by  the  wise  policy  of  the 
King,  who,  by  impartiality  in  the  dispensation  of  fa- 
vours and  rewards  to  the  rival  parties,  put  an  end  to 
the  discussions  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
crimes  and  misfortunes.  Mutual  confidence  and  friendly 
intercourse  were  revived  in  many  families,  and  between 
friends  and  neighbours,  who  had  been  estranged  by 
differences  in  political  opinions,  now  that  they  were 
excluded  from  taking  any  part  in  such  matters.  The 
offensive  appellations  of   '  Hats  '  and    '  Caps  '  hence- 
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forth  existed  only  in  the  State  records."  The  King, 
indeed,  expressly  forbade  the  use  of  those  names  which 
had  so  long  distinguished  the  rival  factions.  A  num- 
ber of  new  regulations  which  were  shortly  afterwards 
promulgated,  proved  how  well  Gustavus  understood 
what  was  required  for  the  w'elfare  of  his  subjects.  The 
building  called  the  Rosenkammer,  and  several  other  pri- 
sons, he  caused  to  be  demolished,  and  at  the  same 
time  prohibited  the  use  of  torture  throughout  his  do- 
minions. By  another  royal  ordinance  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  restored.  No  less  praiseworthy  were  the 
exertions  Gustavus  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  corrupt 
and  dishonest  practices  w^hich  had  impeded  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice  during  the  rivalship  of 
the  opposing  factions. 

But  there  w^as  one  very  essential  point  in  which, 
even  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  showed  a 
reprehensible  weakness.  His  taste  for  magnificence  and 
display  led  him  into  an  expenditure  far  exceeding  the 
income  of  the  state.  In  order  to  augment  his  revenues, 
without  being  forced  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Diet,  he 
established  a  royal  monopoly  in  brandy  in  September, 
1775.  The  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  was  attended  by 
so  many  unavoidable  disputes  and  heart-burnings,  that 
a  general  feehng  of  discontent  w^as  engendered,  espe- 
cially among  the  peasantry.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  not 
only  was  the  tyranny  of  the  government  commented  on, 
but  the  public  blamed  the  King  for  his  conduct  in  other 
respects. 

His  passion  for  splendid  fetes  and  pageants,  in 
which  he  and  the  young  nobles  of  his  Court  often  in- 
dulged, was  severely  censured.  One  of  these  tourna- 
ments, held  in  August,  1776,  at  Eckholmsund,  cost. 
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we  are  assured,  no  less  a  sum  that  400,000  thalers,  and 
a  still  more  magnificent  one  was  held  in  June,  1777, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  King  himself,  and  of  his 
brother.  Prince  Charles.  This  extravagant  expenditure, 
so  little  in  accordance  with  the  resources  at  his  dis- 
posal, aroused  public  indignation,  while  the  King  did 
not  escape  the  censure  even  of  his  private  friends. 
The  Colonel  of  the  Guards,  Lieutenant-General  Jacob 
Magnus  Sprengtporten,  w4io  had  borne  a  prominent 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1772,  w^as  one  of  the  first  to 
break  with  him.  He  had  retired  indignantly  from  public 
life,  actuated  by  perhaps  too  keen  a  susceptibihty  of 
character,  but,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  he  con- 
tinued, from  the  depths  of  his  retirement,  to  pester  the 
King  with  letters  of  advice  and  memorials  of  grave 
import.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  addressed  the 
King  in  the  following  terms  : — "  If  your  ^lajesty  desires 
to  escape  the  just  reproaches  of  posterity  for  having 
abused  the  trust  which  the  nation,  in  good  faith,  placed 
in  you,  it  is  high  time  that  you  should  alter  your  /«- 
<;on  d'aijir,  that  Sweden  may  look  forward  to  a  more 
hopeful  future  than  seems  at  present  in  store  for  her. 
Your  Majesty  is  accused  of  having  acted  with  so  much 
duplicity,  that  very  soon  you  will  not  have  one  faithful 
friend  or  servant  left.  Your  Majesty's  partiality  for 
young  men  and  for  favourites  has  been  the  cause 
of  so  many  breaches  of  discipline,  that  it  has  drawn 
upon  you,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  expression, 
the  contempt  of  many  people.  An  equally  unfavour- 
able impression  has  been  made  by  your  Majesty's  in- 
ordinate love  of  theatrical  amusements,  of  pomp  and 
show,  and  every  kind  of  frivolous  diversion.  It  is 
feared,  and  not  without  reason,  that  your  Majesty  de- 
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sires  to  make  the  Swedish  nation  conform  in  manners 
and  conduct  to  certain  foreign  nations  whose  disposition 
is  so  essentially  frivolous,  that  the}^  prefer  vain  parade 
and  glitter  to  all  that  is  just,  right,  and  useful." 

These  candid  and  well-meant  representations  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect.  It  is  true  that  the  session 
of  the  Diet  which  was  held  in  1778  was  a  peaceable  one, 
for  the  King  asked  for  no  supplies  of  money ;  the 
French  subsidies  be  received  obviated  the  necessity  for 
his  doing  so,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  forbearance,  the 
public  were  willing  to  overlook  the  unpopular  actions 
of  the  last  few  years  in  consideration  of  the  great 
benefits  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  for 
them.  But  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
close  of  this  Diet,  the  first  which  had  been  convened 
since  the  revolution,  and  the  meeting  of  the  next  one, 
in  1786,  the  weak  points  of  Gustavus'  character  be- 
came more  conspicuous,  and  his  faults  were  increased 
by  indulgence.  Domestic  troubles,  as  well  as  political 
embarrassments  and  misunderstandings  which  daily 
assumed  a  more  serious  aspect,  were  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  his  unbridled  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
His  union  with  Sophia  Magdalene,  a  Danish  princess, 
had  never  been  a  happy  one.  The  match  had  been 
arranged  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Gustavus  by  the  then 
dominant  faction  of  the  Hats,  though  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parents.  Notwithstanding  his  heredi- 
tary dislike  to  the  royal  family  of  Denmark,  Gustavus, 
as  the  time  fixed  upon  for  his  marriage  approached, 
considered  himself  in  duty  bound  to  sacrifice  his 
personal  inclinations  for  the  good  of  the  state.  His 
mother  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  aversion  she  felt 
for  her  daughter-in-law.     The  young  Queen,  though 
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of  a  quiet,  gentle  disposition,  unfortunately  had  not 
the  gift  of  captivating  the  affections  of  her  husband  ; 
she  had  neither  sufficient  talents  nor  sprightliness  to 
please  him,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excesses  in 
which  he  indulged  contributed  to  a  mutual  estrange- 
ment, which  daily  became  more  visible.  The  unjusti- 
fiable conduct  of  the  Queen-mother  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  Crown-prince,  led  to  a  permanent  rupture 
between  her  and  her  son.  This  quarrel  was  the  source 
of  unhappiness  to  both  parties.  Louisa  Ulrica,  in  spite 
of  her  faults,  was  in  many  respects  an  estimable 
woman  ;  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  son,  as  was 
Gustavus  to  his  mother.  Yet  such  was  the  nature  of 
their  differences,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  any 
sincere  reconciliation  could  take  place  between  them, 
or  that  there  could  be  any  renewal  of  their  former  in- 
timacy. 

The  immoralities  by  which  Gustavus  estranged  the 
affections  of  his  family  may  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  weakness  of  his  religious  impressions 
and  the  unsoundness  of  his  religious  belief.  With  him, 
as  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  among 
the  higher  classes,  superstition  took  the  place  of  re- 
ligious faith.  There  are  not  wanting  proofs  that  he 
was  in  frequent  intercourse  with  Cagliostro,  the  High- 
Priest  of  those  impostors  who  pretended  to  the  power 
of  holding  communication  with  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  others  who 
professed  the  same  arts,  and  carried  on  their  mum- 
meries at  the  Court  of  Stockholm.  Not  only  the  King, 
but  many  of  his  courtiers  and  Prince  Charles  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  delusions.  The  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  both  internal  and  external,  suffered 
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from  these  causes  and  from  the  influence  of  those  men 
who,  from  their  official  position,  should  have  shared 
with  the  King  the  responsibilities  of  public  business  : 
hence,  in  his  anxiety  to  control  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  Gustavus  too  often  neglected  the  interests  of  his 
own  country.  His  journeys  into  foreign  lands  cost  mints 
of  money.  In  1  111  he  had  paid  the  Empress  of  Russia 
a  visit  in  her  capital,  and  in  1780,  on  the  plea  of  health, 
he  had  travelled  to  Spa  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  large  subsidies  he  was  still  receiving  from  France 
he  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended, 
viz.  in  putting  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
especially  in  augmenting  the  navy.  He  was  longing 
impatiently  for  the  time  in  which  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  to  the  world  his  military  talents.  The  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  1783,  one  of  which  was  the 
seizure  of  the  Crimea  by  Russia,  promised  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  desire.  He  had  been 
meditating  an  attack  on  Denmark  and  Norway.  But 
when,  through  the  weak  policy  of  Joseph  II.,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  exhausted  state  of  France,  peace 
was  unexpectedly  re-established  in  Europe, — a  peace  of 
which  the  terms  were  very  favourable  to  Russia, — Gus- 
tavus was  unwillingly  forced  to  abandon  his  schemes 
for  the  time.  To  console  himself  for  this  disappoint- 
ment, he  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy  in  September, 
1783.  Whilst  at  Venice,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Catherine  II.,  which,  though  couched  in  terms  of  play- 
ful raillery,  showed  clearly  enough  her  determination 
to  oppose  the  wild  projects  of  her  ambitious  neighbour. 
"It  is  reported,"  she  wrote,  "that  your  Majesty  is 
secretly  making  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
way.    Not  that  I  believe  a  word  of  it,  still  less  do  I 
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give  any  credit  to  another  rumour  which  I  hear  of  your 
Majesty's  intended  invasion  of  my  poor  possessions  in 
Finland,  and  of  your  project  to  march  from  thence 
direct  upon  St.  Petersburg  ;  doubtless  you  mean  to  sup 
there !  But  as  I  attach  little  importance  to  what  is 
said  in  conversation,  knowing  that  people  often  think 
themselves  at  liberty  to  give  the  reins  to  their  imagi- 
nation, instead  of  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
and  probability,  I  make  a  point  of  telling  everybody 
who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  that  neither  of  these 
reports  has  any  foundation." 

The  King  was  still  in  this  state  of  indecision  with 
regard  to  his  projects,  when  the  Diet  again  met  in 
1786.     The  discontent  of  the  States  was  on  this  occa- 
sion so  openly  manifested,  that  the  King,  at  the  close 
of    the  Diet,   informed    them  that  a  very  long  time 
would  elapse  before  he  should  consider  it  necessary 
to  assemble   them  again.      By  this  threat,  which  he 
had  long  meditated,  Gustavus  evinced  his  determina- 
tion no  longer  to  keep  on  terms  with  the  States,  nor 
to  abide  by  the   conditions  he   had    pledged  himself 
to  observe,  by  the  constitution  he  had  himself  framed 
in  1772.     This  breach  of  public  faith  showed  his  cha- 
racter in  the  worst  light,  and  the  most  deplorable  re- 
sults might  naturally  have  been  expected.     Henceforth 
he  only  listened  to  those  whose  advice,  given  in  well- 
studied  words  and  elaborate  speeches,  was  but  the  echo 
of  his  ow^n  visionary  and  ambitious  notions.     He  set 
his  heart  on  a  war  with  Russia,  desirous  of  emulating 
the  glory  and  reputation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus :  and 
the  flattering  courtiers  by  whom  he    w^as  surrounded 
encouraged  him  by  assurances  that  his  plan  w  ould  pre- 
sent no  difficulties,  and  that  he  would  doubtless  easily 
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regain  the  Eastern  provinces  which  Sweden  had  lost. 
The  war  which  broke  out  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
the  Porte,  in  September,  1787,  appeared  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  view^s  of  these  visionary  politicians.  But 
never  was  a  war  entered  upon  in  a  more  careless  and 
thoughtless  manner.  Sweden,  with  but  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  inhabitants,  had  little  chance  of  succeed- 
ing in  a  struggle  with  the  colossal  force  of  Russia,  un- 
less she  w^ere  aided  by  powerful  alhes,  who  would  take 
the  lead  in  the  conflict,  or  with  efBcient  and  well-organ- 
ized forces  of  her  own.  But  no  siich  vvise  precautions 
had  been  taken. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  had 
irritated  and  provoked  the  King  of  Sweden  in  many 
ways.  She  wished  to  overturn  the  constitution  he  had 
imposed  upon  Sweden,  either  by  a  counter-revolution 
or  by  her  direct  interference,  and  thus  to  bring  about 
a  renewal  of  the  political  discords  which  he  had  so 
successfully  quelled.  This  idea  she  never  abandoned. 
Never  had  the  Russian  influence  been  more  apparent 
in  Sweden  than  during  the  Diet  of  1786,  when  the 
disaffected  nobles  openly  held  their  opposition  meet- 
ings at  the  house  of  Markow^  the  Russian  ambassador. 
Markow^'s  successor,  Razumowski,  carried  his  intrigues 
still  further.  Ever  since  the  peace  of  Abo  (1743), 
Russia  had  secretly  been  plotting  to  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  Finland  from  Sweden,  in  order  to  make  that 
province  nominally  independent,  that  it  might  serv^e  as 
a  protecting  barrier  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia.  To 
effect  this  object,  and  to  gain  over  the  nobility  of 
Finland  to  her  interests,  the  Empress  employed  Von 
Sprengtporten,  a  relation  of  the  former  friend  of  Gus- 
tavus,  who  has  been  already  mentioned.     This  man 
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had  basely  entered  the  service  of  Russia,  and  was  now 
sent  to  Finland,  furnished  with  secret  instructions 
from  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  object  of 
persuading  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  province 
to  revolt.  At  the  same  time  attempts  were  made 
to  seduce  the  lower  classes  from  their  allegiance  by 
conferring  benefits  upon  them.  The  year  1787  w^as 
one  of  terrible  scarcity  throughout  the  w^hole  of  the 
Russian  empire.  The  low  rate  of  wages  had  caused 
a  considerable  riot  in  St.  Petersburg  amongst  the 
workmen  employed  in  constructing  the  Fontemer 
Canal ;  whilst,  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  peasants  perished  miserably,  having 
been  utterly  ruined  by  the  magnificent  preparations 
which  they  were  forced  to  make  in  honour  of  the 
Empress  during  her  journey  to  the  Crimea.  Yet 
in  this  very  year,  Catherine  alleviated  in  the  most 
liberal  manner  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sw^e- 
dish  Finland,  by  sending  them  abundant  supplies  of 
corn  from  the  granaries  of  Viborg. 

The  hostile  motives  for  these  and  similar  measures 
could  not  be  mistaken,  and  the  irritable  Swedish  mon- 
arch w^as  enraged  to  the  greatest  degree.  He  burned 
with  impatience  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  hated 
pressure  of  Russian  supremacy ;  and  now"  that  Russia 
was  embarrassed  with  a  Turkish  war,  he  did  not  wish 
to  lose  a  moment  in  pursuing  his  design. 

The  northern  provinces  of  that  great  empire  were 
just  then  almost  denuded  of  troops  through  the  care- 
lessness of  Prince  Potemkin,  who  gave  no  heed  to  the 
remonstrances  addressed  to  him  by  General  Braun, 
the  governor  of  Courland,  on  the  subject. 

The  plan  of  operations  Gustavus  had  formed  w^as  the 
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following  :  to  invest  Petersburg  by  land  and  by  water, 
and  to  force  the  Russians  to  restore  to  Sweden  the  pro- 
vinces wrested  from  that  country  by  Peter  the  Great. 
He  committed,  in  this,  the  great  error  of  staking  the 
success  of  his  enterprise,  at  its  very  commencement, 
on  the  issue  of  one  bold  stroke.  In  order  to  deceive 
the  world  as  well  as  his  own  subjects  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  not  unsupported  by  foreign  assistance,  he 
appealed  to  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded 
between  Sweden  and  the  Porte  in  1739,  but  which 
had  long  ceasad  to  be  binding.  The  real  terms  of  the 
treaty  were  not,  as  Gustavus  gave  out,  agreed  upon 
before  the  commencement  of  this  war,  but  were  in 
reality  only  ratified  at  the  close  of  his  second  campaign 
in  1789.  Every  one,  with  the  exception  of  Gustavus 
himself,  foresaw  the  disastrous  issue  of  this  expedi- 
tion. Even  his  partial  biographer,  Possult,  who  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  war  in  1793,  says,  "Almost 
everybody  thought  of  Charles  XII.  and  his  reverses." 
But  Gustavus  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  object. 
He  plunged  headlong  into  the  war  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner.  On  the  23rd  June,  1788,  the  Russian 
ambassador.  Count  Razumowski,  received  an  intima- 
tion, couched  in  almost  insulting  language,  and  unac- 
companied by  any  explanation,  to  leave  Sweden  with- 
in eight  days.  On  the  same  day,  Gustavus  embarked 
on  board  the  frigate  Amphion  for  Finland,  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  assembled  there.  In 
the  speech  which  he  made  in  the  Senate  before  his 
departure,  he  made  use  of  the  following  touching  ex- 
pressions :  "  My  resolution  is  taken — I  am  ready  to 
lay  down  my  life  for  my  country  ;  and  if  fortune 
should  favour  the  arms  of  my  brave  followers,  the 
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only  monument  of  Russian  pride  which  I  will  leave 
standing,  will  be  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  that 
the  name  of  Gustavus  may  be  immortalized  by  being 
inscribed  on  its  pedestal." 

In  the  full  confidence  of  his  anticipated  successes, 
he  promised  to  give  a  ball  to  the  ladies  of  his  Court  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  w^ent  so  far  as  to  fix  a  day,  at  no 
very  distant  date,  on  which  they  were  to  hear  the  "  Te 
Deum  "  in  the  cathedral  of  that  capital.  While  on 
board  the  Amphion,  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain  to 
his  confidant.  Baron  Armfeld  : — "  I  am  so  elated  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  expedition  I  am  about  to  under- 
take, with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  avenger  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  whose  very  existence  is  now  me- 
naced with  destruction,  and  with  the  hope  that  my 
name  will  be  known  even  in  Asia  and  Africa,  that  I 
never  felt  in  better  spirits,  although  I  am  aware  how 
great  are  the  dangers  which  I  am  about  to  encounter." 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  first  act  of  hostihty 
was  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes.  It  was  currently  re- 
ported in  Stockholm,  and  the  story  was  circulated  years 
afterwards,  that  Gustavus  had  caused  a  corps  of  his 
German  troops  to  be  disguised  in  the  Russian  uniform, 
and  to  make  a  feigned  attack  on  the  Swedish  outposts. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  very  anxious 
for  a  pretext  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  the  at- 
tacked and  not  the  attacking  party,  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  bound  by  the  Constitution  of  1772 
to  undertake  no  aggressive  war  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Diet. 

The  Empress,  in  a  manifesto  of  July  11th,  desig- 
nated the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Sweden  as  mean  and 
treacherous,  "for  before  she  had  even  been  informed  that 
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war  had  been  declared,  it  was  actually  being  carried  on 
on  the  frontiers  of  her  dominions  ;  and  she  complained 
that  hostilities  were  conducted  in  a  manner  better  be- 
fitting a  horde  of  barbarians  than  a  Christian  nation." 
She  concluded  the  manifesto  by  saying  that  she  held 
the  King  of  Sweden,  and  him  alone,  responsible  before 
God  and  man  for  all  the  evils  which  would  be  the 
result  of  his  unjust  ambition. 

r  But  in  spite  of  the  confident  tone  which  she  as- 
sumed in  public,  she  was  somewhat  uneasy  at  the 
sudden  danger  which  menaced  her  empire.  To 
Count  Segur,  who  possessed  a  greater  share  of  her 
confidence  than  any  of  the  other  foreign  ambassadors 
resident  at  her  Court,  she  replied  haughtily,  upon  his 
making  some  observation  about  the  arrogance  and 
presumption  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  "  Even  if  he  had 
gained  as  many  as  three  great  victories,  had  he  become 
master  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  Moscow,  I  would  show 
him  what  a  courageous  woman  is  capable  of  doing  at 
the  head  of  her  people,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  great 
empire."  Segur  however  confesses  that  the  Empress, 
notwithstanding  her  apparent  fearlessness,  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  flight ;  that  she  had  already  given 
orders  to  pack  up  her  most  valuable  treasures  and 
papers  ;  and  that  she  sent  the  younger  members  of  the 
imperial  family  for  greater  security  to  Moscow.  Much 
greater  was  the  consternation  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  who  had  but  few  troops  to  protect  them. 
Instead  of  an  army  of  24,000  men,  as  had  been  given 
out,  Catherine  had  only  6000  under  her  command  at 
this  moment.  One  thing  alone  could  save  her  from 
the  most  humiliating  disaster — the  want  of  prompt 
and  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.     This 
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advantage  she  had  partly  secured  by  the  treachery 
which  she  had  fomented  amongst  the  Swedish,  and 
especially  the  Finnish  nobility ;  the  carelessness  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  also  in  her  favour. 

The  first  hostile  encounter  took  place  on  the  17th 
of  July,  near  the  Island  of  Hogland.     It  was  a  naval 
engagement :  both   sides  claimed  the  victory ;  but  in 
fact,  both  suffered  nearly  equally,  and  neither  gained 
any  decisive  advantage.     It  was  fortunate,   however, 
for  the  Swedes  that  the  Russians  declined  to  renew 
the  combat  on  the  following  day,  for  so  short  of  am- 
munition were  the  Swedish  troops,  that  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  hold  out  another  hour  against  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.     GustavUs  landed  on  July  19th, 
and  encamped   near  the  fortress  of  Fredericksholm, 
near  the  sea-shore.    Contrary  winds  retarded  the  arri- 
val of  the  reinforcements  he  expected  from  Sweaborg 
till  August  2nd.     General  Siegroth  then  made  imme- 
diate preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  but  he 
suddenly  received  orders  to  re-embark  all  his  troops, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  in  the 
King's  army.     This  had  originated  among  those  offi- 
cers who  had  estates  in  Finland,  who  were  encouraged 
to  manifest  their  feelings  openly  by  the  general  dis- 
content prevalent  among  the  Swedish  nobility,   and' 
by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  common  soldiers,  who 
were  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.     These  offi- 
cers, anxious  to  save  their  families  and  property  from 
being   plundered    by    the    Russians,    and    wishing    at 
the  same  time  to  put  a  check  on  the  King's  repeated 
encroachments  on  their  privileges,  came  to  the  deci- 
sion to  refuse  to  render  him  any  assistance  in  this  war. 
They  found  no  difficultv  in  persuadmg  the  half-starved 
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soldiers  to  side  with  them,  and  emboldened  by  their 
support,  they  framed  a  solemn  protest,  in  which  they 
declared  that  they  would  ever  remain  obedient  to  the 
Swedish  laws,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  defend  Fin- 
land against  all  invaders  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  but  they  complained  bitterly  that  this  aggressive 
war  had  been  entered  into  without  the  sanction  of  the 
States.  The  King,  on  being  informed  of  this  protest, 
was  both  astonished  and  enraged ;  he  turned  to  the 
troops,  but  they  listened  in  calm  silence  to  his  impas- 
sioned words,  and  showed  no  signs  of  approbation. 
The  men  of  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Hos- 
tersko  laid  down  their  arms,  and  several  Finnish  regi- 
ments followed  their  example,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  advance  one  step  further.  Thus  did  Gus- 
tavus  witness  the  destruction  of  his  fondly  cherished 
hopes  of  victory.  Colonel  Hostersko  at  this  instant 
boldly  but  respectfully  said  to  Gustavus,  in  a  low 
voice:  "  Sire,  this  is  a  decisive  moment;  remember 
that  by  one  false  step  you  may  lose  your  crown." 
Gustavus,  whose  manly  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
never  failed  in  the  greatest  danger,  recovered  himself 
instantly,  and  resolved  to  yield  to  an  unavoidable 
necessity  in  order  to  avert  still  greater  misfortunes. 
*He  did  not  give  way  to  despair ;  he  trusted  that  by  a 
speedy  return  to  his  capital  he  might  prevent  the 
spreading  of  this  rebellious  spirit  among  his  subjects, 
and  also  that  he  might  ward  off  a  new  danger  with 
which  he  was  threatened  by  another  enemy — Den- 
mark. 

The  Finnish  troops  having  so  far  succeeded  in  their 
treasonable  attempt,  now  sent  a  deputation  to  Cathe- 
rine at  St.   Petersburg,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
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Russia  on  their  own  account.  They  informed  the  King 
(who  had  returned  to  Stockholm  with  the  1st  regi- 
ment) of  the  step  they  had  taken,  and  represented  to 
him  the  necessity  of  immediately  assembling  the  Diet. 

Gustavus,  by  his  return  to  his  capital,  prevented  an 
independent  meeting  of  the  States  ;  he  knew  how  im- 
portant it  was  for  him  to  conciUate  the  three  Lower 
Estates,— already  wavering  in  their  allegiance,— for  by 
their  assistance  alone  could  he  hope  to  regain  the  ground 
he  had  lost.  He  was  therefore  anxious  to  act  at  this 
crisis  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  to  further  this  ob- 
ject, and  he  left  no  means  untried,  whether  fair  or  un- 
fair, by  open  as  well  as  secret  efforts,  to  throw  dust  into 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  to  persuade  them  that  the 
whole  blame  of  the  failure  of  his  expedition  rested  with 
the  refractory  officers,  and  to  fill  their  minds  with  hatred 
towards  the  nobles  who  had  betrayed  their  country. 
He  succeeded  so  well,  that  soon  no  officer  dared  to 
show  himself  in  the  streets  of  Stockholm  for  fear  of 
being  murdered.  Gustavus  told  the  citizens  that  "  to 
their  fidelity,  courage,  and  loyalty  he  committed  the 
guardianship  of  the  capital  and  of  the  royal  family." 
Immediately  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  placed 
themselves  at  his  disposal,  and  performed  all  the  duties 
of  a  military  garrison. 

The  King  then  quitted  Stockholm  and  went  to  Da- 
lecarlia,  in  order  to  secure  the  goodwill  and  assistance 
of  the  brave  and  sturdy  peasantry  of  that  province 
against  the  nobles,  and  to  urge  them  to  defend  the 
country  against  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Danes 
from  the  Norwegian  frontier.  Denmark  was  in  fact 
only  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  critical  position 
in   which  Gustavus  had  placed  himself,   and  on  the 
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strength  of  a  defensive  alliance  concluded  with  Russia 
in  1773,  thought  herself  fully  justified,  if  not  in  duty 
bound,  to  do  so,  by  attacking  Sweden. 

On  September  26th,  a  Danish  army,  commanded  by 
Field-Marshal  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  crossed  the 
Swedish  frontier.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
Russia  had  promised  that  the  Danes  should  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  possession  of  the  whole  length  of  coast 
from  Gothenburg  in  case  they  should  succeed  in  con- 
quering it.  Gustavus  perceived  the  necessity  of  re- 
pelling this  invasion  without  delay.  But  his  personal 
courage,  great  as  it  was,  could  not  have  saved  him  at 
this  critical  moment  without  the  hasty  intervention  of 
foreign  powers.  At  Karlstadt,  the  capital  of  Worm- 
land,  he  had  an  interview  with  Elliott,  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Denmark,  who  assured 
him  of  the  assistance  of  England,  as  well  as  of  that  of 
her  ally,  Prussia. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Gustavus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  with  Russia,  reckoned  too  confi- 
dently on  the  European  policy  of  non-intervention. 
He  never  doubted  that  Eno-land  and   Prussia  would 

o 

strenuously  oppose  the  designs  of  Russia  against  the 
Porte.  But  the  alliance  between  these  two  powers 
and  Holland  being  only  a  defensive  one,  laid  them 
under  no  obligation  but  to  defend  each  other  in  case 
of  being  themselves  menaced  with  invasion  by  Russia 
or  Austria.  It  was  of  even  greater  consequence  to 
England  than  to  Prussia  that  the  status  quo  of  Europe 
should  not  be  disturbed.  Count  Horzberg,  the  Prus- 
sian minister  for  foreign  affairs,  had  no  wish  to  involve 
Prussia  in  a  war  which,  though  it  might  have  been 
brought  to  a   successful    issue    under  Frederick    the 
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Great,  was  not  at  all  likely  to  terminate  advantage- 
ously under  his  weak  and  vacillating  successor,  Fre- 
derick William  I. 

It  was  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  and 
warnings  of  both  England  and  Prussia  that  Gustavus 
had  persisted  in  following  his  own  plans  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  most  fortunate  for  him  that,  notwithstanding 
their  disapproval  of  his  conduct,  they  exerted  them- 
selves in  his  hour  of  need  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  Swe- 
den. It  was  for  their  own  interest  to  preserve  the 
equal  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  appeared  in 
danger  of  being  overturned ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
intimated  to  the  Danes  that  unless  they  should  imme- 
diately raise  the  siege  of  Gothenburg,  and  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  Swedish  territory,  war  should 
be  declared,  and  Denmark  should  be  attacked  on  all 
sides,  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  Holstein  and  at  Copen- 
hagen. However,  before  the  publication  of  this  decla- 
ration, Gustavus,  by  suddenly  appearing  before  Go- 
thenburg, and  by  his  determined  conduct,  had  averted 
the  danger  which  menaced  the  second  city  in  his 
dominions.  He  forced  the  Danes  to  come  to  terms, 
and  to  agree  to  remain  strictly  neutral  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 

The  state  of  European  politics  which  had  proved  so 
favourable  to  Gustavus,  by  relieving  him  from  all 
apprehension  in  this  quarter,  enabled  him  to  turn  his 
whole  attention  to  the  re-establishment  of  his  dimi- 
nished authority  in  his  own  dominions.  He  now  felt, 
himself  strong  enough  to  call  a  Diet,  without  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  make  any  concessions  to  it ;  and  he 
determined  to  show  that  he  alone  was  master,  and  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  the  nobility.     In  bis  opening 
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speech  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1789,  he  informed  the 
members  that  the  object  which  he  hoped  to  attain 
with  their  assistance  was  an  honourable  and  lasting 
peace,  but  that  this  could  only  be  secured  by  the  vigo- 
rous prosecution  of  the  war.  The  "  Ritterhaus,"  how- 
ever, could  not  be  induced  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  supplies  necessary  for  this  purpose — for  the  raising 
of  which  its  consent  was  requisite — and  much  time 
was  wasted  in  debates  on  comparatively  unimportant 
subjects.  Upon  this,  the  King  resolved  to  obtain 
their  consent  by  force,  and  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
with  his  sword.  On  the  20th  of  February,  he  caused 
thirty  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Swedish  nobility 
to  be  arrested  by  his  guards.  The  officers  of  the  army 
of  Finland  who  had  been  a  party  to  the  truce  with 
Russia  had  been  in  the  meantime  placed  in  confine- 
ment, and  were  sentenced  to  remain  in  prison  some  of 
them  for  a  long  term  of  years,  others  for  life.  He 
then  laid  before  the  Diet  an  act,  entitled  "  The  Act  of 
Union  and  Security,"  by  which  the  three  Lower  Orders 
were  declared  to  be  equal  in  every  essential  respect  to 
the  nobles  ;  but  by  the  same  act  he  reserved  to  him- 
self an  almost  absolute  authority.  The  clergy,  burgh- 
ers, and  peasants  gave  their  unqualified  assent  to  this 
act,  influenced  not  only  by  their  inveterate  hatred  to 
the  nobles,  but  the  greater  number  of  their  votes,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  clergy,  had  been  bought  before- 
hand by  the  King. 

•  Gustavus  cared  little  for  the  opposition  of  the  no- 
bles. He  obtained  the  consent  of  the  other  orders 
to  his  proposal  that  the  debts  contracted  by  him  up 
to  this  time  should  be  liquidated  by  the  State,  and 
that  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  should  be 
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granted  annually  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  On 
the  27th  of  April,  the  day  before  the  closing  of  the 
Diet,  the  King  went  in  person  to  the  "  Ritterhaus," 
to  force  the  nobles  into  submission.  On  the  same 
day,  he  ordered  that  one  thousand  of  the  lowest  of 
the  populace  should  be  feasted  at  his  expense,  and 
to  each  of  these  men  half  a  rix-dollar  was  given.  In 
a  half-intoxicated  state,  led  by  the  officers  of  the 
police,  they  marched  in  a  body  to  the  "  Ritterhaus," 
which  they  surrounded  and  regularly  besieged  whilst 
the  King  was  within.  Ball-cartridges  had  been  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  townspeople  and  to  the  soldiers 
who  were  under  arms.  No  choice  was  left  to  the 
nobles,  but  either  to  resist  to  the  uttermost,  which 
would  probably  have  caused  a  total  revolution,  and 
have  entailed  the  loss  of  all  their  remaining  privileges, 
or  to  submit  at  once  to  all  that  the  King  and  the 
minority  of  their  body  who  were  on  his  side  should 
think  fit  to  dictate.  They  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  second  campaign  against  Russia.  During 
tlie  past  winter,  the  Russians  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  putting  their  country  into  a  better  state  of 
defence  ;  and  though  their  forces  were  not  very  nume- 
rous, they  were  under  no  great  apprehension  from  the 
badly  equipped  Swedish  troops.  No  decisive  results 
followed  this  second  campaign.  The  Swedes  were  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  act  vigorously,  and  on  the  other 
hand  most  of  the  available  forces  of  Russia  were  em- 
ployed against  the  Turks.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  how- 
ever, that  the  King  of  Sweden  would  not  be  able  to 
contend  much  longer  against  a  foe  so  superior  in  nu- 
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merical  strength,  even  although  it  could  riot  oppose 
him  with  its  whole  forces.  He  soon  found  himself,  as 
in  the  preceding  campaign,  unable  to  provide  for  the  ne- 
cessary wants  of  his  troops,  and  they  began  to  murmur 
at  not  receiving  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  pecuniary 
supplies  which  he  received  from  Turkey,  in  virtue  of 
a  fresh  treaty  just  concluded,  were  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  him  in  this  emergency.  Under  those  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  Gustavus  proceeded  to  Finland  in 
May,  1790.  He  adhered  to  the  plan  he  had  formed, 
two  years  before,  for  conquering  St.  Petersburg.  But 
his  good  fortune  seemed  now  to  have  quite  deserted 
him;  one  disaster  followed  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  whole  Swedish  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  tw^enty-one  ships  of  the  line  and  eight 
frigates,  was  blockaded  in  the  Bay  of  Viborg  by  two 
Russian  squadrons,  which  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
junction.  The  blockade  continued  for  four  wrecks. 
The  Swedes  suffered  so  greatly  from  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  of  fresh  water,  that  the  officers  wished 
to  surrender;  but  Gustavus  would  not  hear  of  this. 
He  gave  orders  that  the  Sw^edes  should  endeavour  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  midst  of  the  blockading 
squadron.  They  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  the  loss 
they  sustained  was  immense.  The  Russians  stated 
that  they  had  taken  five  thousand  prisoners,  more 
than  a  hundred  of  whom  were  officers.  The  shattered 
remains  of  the  fleet  reached  the  harbour  of  Sweaborg 
in  safety:  it  still  numbered  a  hundred  and  ninety 
ships.  The  Russian  fleet  was  one-third  more  nume- 
rous. The  Prince  of  Nassau,  who  commanded  it, 
resolved  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and  to  attack 
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them  near  Swenks-sund.  He  fixed  the  9th  of  July 
for  this  manoeuvre.  This  was  destined  to  be  the  most 
glorious  day  in  the  annals  of  Gustavus  III.  We  need 
not  therefore  apologize  for  borrowing  somewhat  at 
length  from  the  account  given  by  an  eye-witness  of 
what  took  place  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

"The  King,"  says  Major  Cazalis,  "had  everything 
to  fear.  He  had  never  been  placed  in  a  situation  of 
greater  danger,  and  was  fully  aware  of  its  extent.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  conversation  I  had  with  him  on  July 
8th, on  the  island  of  Kusmen,near  Swensk-sund,  whither 
I  had  accompanied  him  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
the  enemy's  fleet.  He  appeared  depressed  and  anxious. 
I  remarked  that  his  countenance  had  lost  its  usual  ex- 
pression of  cheerfulness,  and  almost  of  carelessness, 
which  he  had  always  retained  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
He  seemed  lost  in  thought.  This  alteration  in  his 
demeanour  grieved  me,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  make 
any  remark  upon  the  subject.  Gustavus  spoke  first. 
He  came  up  to  me  and  said,  '  Never,  in  the  most 
untoward  circumstances  of  my  life,  have  I  felt  so 
depressed  as  now.  If  I  lose  the  battle  in  which  I  am 
about  to  engage,  I  lose  everything, — both  my  fleet  and 
my  crow^n  ;  and  I  shall  become  the  slave  of  despotic 
aristocracy.'  1  took  the  liberty  of  replying  to  his 
Majesty,  that  even  if  the  fate  of  arms  should  decide 
against  us,  all  would  not  be  lost ;  that  he  would  still 
find  a  brave  army  under  his  command  ;  and  that,  in 
case  of  the  most  complete  defeat,  his  personal  safety 
would  not  be  endangered  when  he  had  reached  the 
mainland.  He  replied, '  That  is  all  nonsense.  I  shall 
care  little  about  my  personal  safety,  if  I  incur  the  con- 
tempt of  the  aristocracy  of  Stockholm  and  the  blame 
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of  all  Europe.  The  passions  of  the  nobles  are  worse 
enemies  to  contend  with  than  hostile  fleets.  I  am  often 
urged  to  think  of  my  own  safety,  but  unfortunately  I 
have  more  reason  to  fear  my  own  subjects  than  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy.'  "  Cazalis  further  relates  that, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  officers,  Gustavus  was 
quite  determined  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  following  day. 

The  morning  of  July  9th  dawned  at  length,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  on  w^hich,  twenty  years  before, 
Catherine  II.  had  ascended  the  throne.  Nassau,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  adventurous  spirit,  hoped  to 
carry  the  King  captive  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Swe- 
dish fleet  took  up  its  position  in  order  of  battle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Swenks-sund.  The  King  himself 
took  the  chief  command.  Favoured  by  a  strong  breeze, 
the  Russian  fleet  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  cannon- 
ading began  at  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock,  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  Swedes,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
battle  became  general.  About  four  p.m.  the  gunboats 
belonging  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  fleet  were 
quite  disabled.  Several  of  their  galleys  surrendered ; 
others,  in  attempting  to  escape,  went  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks.  Nassau,  whose  confidence  in  the  successful 
issue  of  his  undertaking  began  to  be  shaken,  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat ;  but  the  wind,  which  had  been  so 
favourable  to  their  advance,  was  dead  against  them, 
and  they  were  forced  against  their  will  to  continue  the 
engagement.  About  seven  o'clock  the  Russian  frigate 
St.  Nicholas,  with  her  whole  crew,  went  down.  It  was 
an  awful  sight  to  behold  the  ship  engulfed,  the  waters 
gradually  closing  over  her,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  any 
thing  belonging  to  her  !    Four  hundred  men  who  were 
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on  board  met  their  death  thus.   Only  one  officer  and  a 
surgeon  were  rescued  whilst  struggling  with  the  waves 
— they  were  picked  up  by  one  of  the  Swedish  gunboats. 
They  related  that  the  captain  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Marshal,  a  man  of  a  stern 
and  inflexible  disposition,  refused  to  yield  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  men  that  he  would  surrender.     They  repre- 
sented to  him  that  only  by  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes 
could  they  escape  certain  death.     But  he  replied,  "  I 
have  not  been  able  to  show  you  how  to  conquer  ;  but 
I  can  at  least  show  you  how  to  die  bravely."    He  then 
instantlythrew  himself  into  the  sea, grasping  the  colours, 
and  shouting  "  Hurrah  !  "    It  was  not  till  one  hour  after 
midnight  that  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides.     But 
the  battle  was  not  yet  decided  ;  although  many  of  the 
light  craft  of  the  Russians  had  been  either  captured 
or  sunk,  and  the  others  had  retreated  from  the  scene 
of  action,  most  of  the  larger  vessels  were  still  in  a 
condition  to  defend  themselves.     The  next  morning, 
at  three  o'clock,  the  combat  was  renewed.     The  gun- 
boats having  completely  surrounded  the  enemy's  fleet, 
the  King  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack.     A  series  of 
hand-to-hand  combats   took  place  on  all  sides  ;    the 
carnage  was  fearful ;  the  confusion  indescribable.    The 
ships  came  into  collision  with  each  other  ;  there  was 
no  possibility,  from  their  being  so  closely  wedged  to- 
gether, of  their  executing  any  evolutions  ;    the  can 
nonading  was  incessant.     At  last  the  Swedes  shouted 
"  Victory  !  "     During  all  this  time  Gustavus  had  been 
watching  the  conflict  from  the  deck  of  his  own  ship  ; 
with  a  steady   eye   he   followed  the  progress  of  the 
battle,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders,  sending  rein- 
forcements wherever  they  were  needed,  and  thus  en- 
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suring  the  victory.  The  hostile  fleet  was  entirely  dis- 
persed :  many  ships  were  captured  ;  some  were  burned ; 
others  were  sunk,  or  foundered  on  the  rocks, — very 
few  escaped.  The  very  elements  seemed  to  have 
leagued  together  against  the  Russians  :  they  had  to 
contend  with  the  winds  and  waves  and  with  fire,  as 
well  as  with  a  courageous  and  determined  foe.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  bloody  conflict  was  at  an  end — Gustavus 
was  triumphant. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  battle.  Never  since 
Narva  had  the  Russians  sustained  so  complete  a  de- 
feat ;  and  perhaps  there  has  never  been  another  in- 
stance of  such  heroic  courage  in  a  monarch  as  that  by 
which  Gustavus  extricated  himself  from  his  desperate 
situation  at  Swenks-sund.  The  number  of  guns  cap- 
tured by  the  Swedes  was  1412.  The  total  loss  of  the 
Russians  was  computed  at  not  less  than  12,000,  includ- 
ing killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Cazalis  remarks  that  Gustavus  owed  this  wonderful 
success  not  so  much  to  his  strategical  talents,  as  to 
his  undaunted  resolution.  "The  King,"  he  says, 
"  was  endowed  by  nature  with  that  indomitable  cou- 
rage which  scorns  peril.  He  believed  that  nothing 
could  harm  a  man  who  always  bravely  confronted  dan- 
ger, and  acted  as  though  unconscious  of  its  existence. 
This  courage  was  strengthened  by  the  maxims  of  the 
philosophy  which  he  professed.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  fate  of  mankind  is  regulated  by  a  fixed  and 
unchangeable  order  of  things, — a  belief,  indeed,  which 
might  have  ill  befitted  a  peaceful  philosopher  or  a 
quiet  citizen,  but  well  suited  for  a  warrior,  and  which 
has  equally  been  held  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Charles 
XII.,  and  other  great  conquerors." 
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To  this  belief  in  fatalism  then,  as  well  as  to  the 
manly  courage  which  he  displayed  in  such  a  remark- 
able degree  in  the  battle  of  Swenks-sund,  Gustavus 
was  indebted  for  his  victory.  It  did  not  indeed  save 
him  from  all  the  perils  into  which  his  rashness  had 
plunged  him,  but  it  saved  his  reputation  and  his 
fame. 

Catherine,  who,  even  before  the  commencement  of 
this  campaign,  had  wished  for  peace,  was  now  still 
more  anxious  for  it.  The  conferences  which,  after  the 
death  of  Joseph  II.,  had  been  opened  at  Reichenbach, 
in  Silesia,  had  assumed  a  fresh  aspect.  It  was  evident 
that  Austria  intended  to  conclude  peace  with  the 
Turks  ;  and  it  was  no  less  certain  that  unless  Russia 
adopted  more  moderate  measures,  she  would  ere  long 
be  engaged  in  a  war  with  Prussia,  and  perhaps  with 
England  also.  This  made  the  Empress  the  more 
anxious  to  concentrate  her  whole  forces  against  Tur- 
key, in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  gain  at  least  some 
substantial  advantages  in  that  quarter,  even  if  she 
should  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  her  first  intentions. 
She  had  been  already  for  three  years  engaged  in  the 
struggle  without  obtaining  any  decisive  results.  Inti- 
mately connected  with  this  object  was  another— the 
Polish  question.  These  considerations  decided  her 
conduct  with  regard  to  Sweden :  she  made  proposals 
of  peace.  The  negotiations  were  opened  at  the  camp 
on  the  plain  of  Werela,  near  the  river  Kymen  ;  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  on  August  14,  1790.  Everything 
was  re-established  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the 
war.  On  this  occasion  the  conditions  of  the  former 
treaties  of  Abo  and  Nystadt  were  not  renewed  ;  Gus- 
tavus therefore  flattered  himself  that  Russia  thus  vir- 
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tually  "renounced  all  pretensions  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Sweden,  and  recognized  the  Consti- 
tution he  had  established.  Catherine,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  satisfied"  that  peace  had  been  concluded 
without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  power,  while 
the  dependent  position  in  which  Gustavus  allowed 
himself  to  be  placed  with  regard  to  Russia,  both  in  a 
pecuniary  and  poUtical  point  of  view,  was  her  best 
guarantee  that  she  might  continue  to  make  Sweden 
subservient  to  her  own  purposes. 

The  restoration  of  peace  now  gave  Gustavus  an  op- 
portunity of  relieving  his  subjects  from  the  oppressive 
burdens  and  heavy  taxes  which  the  war  had  entailed 
upon  them.  It  was  only  by  a  wise  economy,  and  by 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  that  prosperity  could 
be  restored  to  the  impoverished  country.  But  instead 
of  pursuing  this  course  of  action,  the  King's  only  aim 
w^as  by  winning  fresh  laurels  to  compensate  for  the 
failure  of  his  projects  against  Russia.  An  intimate 
friendship  had  sprung  up  between  him  and  Catherine 
II.,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence. 
Gustavus  had  long  since  proved  himself  incapable  of 
governing  with  that  moderation  by  which  alone  he 
could  have  succeeded  in  conciliating  his  subjects,  who 
were  again  divided  into  factions,  and  in  bringing  them 
once  more  into  a  state  of  union,  and  of  submission 
to  the  laws.  He  now  acted  on  the  principle  that  his 
will  was  to  be  the  only  law,  and  that  whatever  he 
wished  must  be  done,  because  he  was  the  King.  The 
independence  of  the  States  was  already  completely 
undermined,  and  Gustavus  appeared  determined  to 
sever  the  last  link  which  bound  him  to  a  Constitution. 
By  the  help  of  Russian  gold  he  hoped  to  establish  a 
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Russian  form  of  government.  He  believed  that  he 
could  conquer  the  opposition  of  the  refractory  nobles 
by  exciting  their  jealousy  of  the  three  Lower  Orders. 
That  object  gained,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  pre- 
vent his  taking  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  faithful 
troops  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  princes,  w'hich  had 
been  attacked  and  ov^erturned  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  judging  from  the 
position  of  affairs  and  politics  in  Sweden  at  that  mo- 
ment, nobody  was  so  ill  qualified  as  Gustavus  to  carry 
out  the  gigantic  enterprise  he  meditated,  which  was  no 
other  than  to  re-establish  in  France  the  old  order  of 
things  W'hich  had  been  so  completely  subverted.  Urged 
by  the  insatiable  desire  for  action,  Gustavus,  as  in  the 
Russian  war,  was  eager  to  be  the  first  in  the  field  ; 
whereas,  had  he  consulted  his  own  and  his  people's 
interests,  he  ought  to  have  been  the  last  to  take  arms. 
Catherine  flattered  and  encouraged  his  vain  ambition 
and  political  fanaticism,  for  though  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  exerting  herself  to  suppress  the  French  Revo- 
lution, she  incessantly  urged  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
to  this  "  holy  war,"  in  order  that  she  might  be  at  liberty, 
during  the  confusion  w^iich  would  ensue,  to  pursue, 
without  fear  of  opposition,  her  designs  against  Poland. 
That  unhappy  country,  which  had  already  been  once 
partitioned,  had  been  in  a  disturbed  state  for  some 
years  ;  but  the  Poles,  with  unpardonable  negligence,  had 
not  really  effected  anything  towards  the  regeneration  of 
their  country,  and  had  only  hastened  the  period  of  its 
downfall. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Catherine,  in  her  letters  to 
Gustavus,  was  that  he  should,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  Swedish  and  Russian  troops,  invade  France,  for  the 
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purpose  of  delivering  Louis  XVI.  from  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  of  restoring  the  ancient  power  of  the 
French  monarchy,  now  shaken  to  its  foundations. 

In  the  summer  of  1791,  Gustavus  went  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Marquis 
de  Bouille,    the   confidential   adviser  of  Louis  XVI., 
with  reference  to  this  scheme.  On  his  return  to  Stock- 
holm he  announced  his  intention  of  convoking  a  Diet 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  ;  but,  in  order  to 
be  removed  from  the  opposing  influences  which  were 
always  at  work  in  the  capital,  he  determined  that,  in- 
stead of  being  assembled  there  as  heretofore,  it  should 
hold  its  session  at  Giftle,  a  small  town  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    He  hoped  to  coerce  this  Diet 
by  intimidation,  bribery,  or  force.     But  he  reckoned 
vamly  on  the  success  of  these  contemptible  expedients, 
for  a  secret  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  him 
in  consequence  of  his  unprincipled  and  unpopular  pro- 
ceedings.    Even  the  representatives  of  the  burghers 
and  peasantry  refused   to  grant  a  fresh    loan  of  ten 
millions,  which  the  King  demanded  for  "  the  further- 
ance of  certain  plans,"  sanctioned  by  the  approbation 
and  promised   assistance  of  the  Empress    of  Russia. 
There  w^ere  however  many  who,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
nobles,  would  have  been  found  willing  to  support  the 
King  in  his  designs  of  completely  nullifying  the  power 
of  the  States,  and  restoring  absolute  monarchy,  as  in 
the  time  of  Charles  XL  ;  but  the  King  had  received 
warnings  which  deterred  him  from  venturing  on  this 
step.     To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  immediate  outbreak 
of  the  universal  discontent,  the  King  closed  the  Diet 
quite  unexpectedly  on  February  24th.     Couriers  had 
arrived  from  Stockholm  bringing   such    alarming  in- 
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telligence  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  returning 
there  without  delay. 

But  Gustavus  was  not  destined  to  escape  unscathed 
from  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  menaced.  For 
several  months  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  had  been 
planned  by  some  of  the  aggrieved  and  refractory  nobles, 
who  were  bent  on  the  recovery  of  their  lost  privileges. 
At  a  masked  ball,  at  which  the  King  was  present  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th  of  March,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  pistol-shot  fired  by  Jacob  Johann  An- 
kerstrom.  Personal  hatred  to  the  monarch,  combined 
with  political  motives,  led  to  the  perpetration  of  this 
cowardly  assassination.  Ankerstrom's  chief  accom- 
plices were  Counts  Horn  and  Adolphus  Ribbing, 
Baron  Thure  Bjelke,  General  Pechlin,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Liljehorn.  The  latter,  seized  with  remorse, 
however,  had  sent  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  King 
to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  but  it  had  unfortunately 
been  disregarded. 

The  conspirators  did  not  effect  the  object  they  had 
in  view  by  the  commission  of  this  crime,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  have  succeeded  had  the 
King's  immediate  death  given  them  the  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  the  universal  confusion  which  would 
probably  have  ensued.  For  so  greatly  had  the  tyran- 
nical government  of  the  nobles,  during  the  "  reign  of 
freedom,"  been  detested  by  the  people,  that  they  would 
have  preferred  even  the  oppressive  rule  of  an  absolute 
monarch  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  which  Gustavus  III.  had  subverted. 

During  the  twelve  days  which  elapsed  ere  the  King 
expired,  he  had  time   to  secure  the  interests  of  the 
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Crown.  His  melancholy  fate  excited  universal  sym- 
pathy. All  the  feelings  of  anger  which  had  been  called 
forth  by  the  misery  and  disorders  his  rash  conduct  had 
caused,  were  now  forgotten.  Every  one  bewailed  the 
loss  of  the  high-minded  monarch  whose  courage,  even 
now,  had  not  forsaken  him.  Those  who  had  most 
resolutely  opposed  him  now  joined  in  the  general  de- 
monstration, and  made  hypocritical  professions  of 
sorrow  and  of  loyalty.  The  King  received  assurances 
of  fidehty  and  sympathy  from  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 
They  appeared  to  have  no  wishes  but  his.  They  swore 
to  observe  the  Constitution,  and  many  towns,  following 
the  example  of  Upsaal,  hastened  to  renew  their  oaths  of 
allegiance.  They  took  a  solemn  engagement  to  re- 
spect the  "Act  of  Security"  which  had  elicited  so  many 
expressions  of  discontent. 

Gustavus  had  desired,  on  the  1  7th  of  March,  that 
the  government  should  be  carried  on  during  his  illness 
by  his  brother,  Duke  Charles  of  Sudermania.  His  orders 
were  imphcitly  obeyed.  He  expired  March  29,  1792, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  last  words  he 
spoke  to  his  confessor  were  the  following,  "  I  know  that, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  I  have  no  great  merits,  but  it  is 
a  consolation  to  me  to  reflect  that  I  never  willingly 
caused  pain  to  any  one,  and  I  humbly  hope  for  the 
Divine  forgiveness." 

On  April  27th  Ankerstrom  was  publicly  executed. 
Baron  Bjolke  had  escaped  sharing  the  same  fate  by 
poisoning  himself,  March  20th ;  his  body  was  dragged 
through  the  town  by  the  executioner,  and  buried  be- 
neath the  gallows,  as  was  customary  after  the  execution 
of  the  worst  criminals.  The  other  conspirators.  Home, 
Ribbing,  and  Liljehorn,  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
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but  the  Regent  commuted  their  sentence  to  that  of 
banishment  for  Ufe,  and  the  loss  of  their  titles  of  no- 
bihty  and  of  all  their  privileges. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fanaticism  springing  from 
the  blind  and  deeply-rooted  ignorance  of  one  class  led 
to  the  crime  of  regicide.  We  have  seen  that  a  brave 
and  highly-gifted  monarch  hastened  his  own  downfall 
by  allowing  himself,  contrary  to  his  better  judgment, 
to  be  led  away  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  the  love  of 
show,  and  by  following  the  maxim  of  Louis  XIV., 
*'  L'Etat,  c'est  moi !"  But  a  long  time  was  still  to 
elapse,  as  the  fate  of  his  son,  Gustavus  IV.,  has  so 
lately  proved,  before  the  Swedes  learned  to  take  warn- 
ing by  the  sufferings  they  had  brought  on  themselves, 
and  before  they  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  era- 
dicating the  errors  of  their  worn-out  Constitution  by  a 
complete  and  fundamental  change  of  government,  better 
calculated  to  secure  to  the  nation  that  concord  and 
unity  of  purpose  w^iich  alone  could  give  it  strength. 
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(Read  June  23rd,  1858.) 

Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  in  the  summer  of  1857,  made  an 
excursion  not  only  into  the  Haimhi,  a  district  of  east- 
ern Syria,  which  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  had  four  years  be- 
fore visited,  and  the  results  of  whose  investigations 
have  been  given  to  the  world  in  his  amusing  work 
on  '  Damascus,'  but  also  into  a  portion  of  the  Syrian 
Desert, — or  the  Arabian  Desert,  as  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers termed  it, — situate  still  further  to  the  east,  and 
which  had  not  then  been  explored  by  any  modern  tra- 
veller. The  Greek  inscriptions  that  Mr.  Porter  had 
copied  in  his  tour  were  published  in  the  Fifth  Volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  with  restorations 
and  comments  by  myself ;  and  I  now  have  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  the  Society  the  present  Paper,  which 
contains  about  forty  more  inscriptions,  as  carefully 
transcribed  by  Mr.  Graham  as  he  was  able  during  his 
very  recent  excursion.     That  enterprising  traveller,  on 
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his  return  to  England  last  year,  kindly  gave  them  to 
me  for  the  Society,  and  requested  that  I  sliould  edit 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  attempted  to  do 
those  received  from  Mr.  Porter.  How  far,  indeed,  I 
have  been  able  to  succeed  in  my  translations  and  notes, 
I  will  leave  my  readers  to  determine,  hoping  that  they 
will  bear  in  mind  the  great  difficulty  of  the  task,  which 
was  necessarily  increased  by  the  traveller  being  obliged, 
with  pain,  and  in  the  burning  sun  of  a  Syrian  summer, 
to  make  some  of  his  transcripts  rather  hastily  from  the 
original  monuments,  without  having  the  opportunity 
of  taking  impressions  or  rubbings  from  them,  which 
are  in  all  respects  the  most  certain,  and  the  most  to 
be  desired.  1  should  moreover  state  that  the  Rev.  C. 
Babington,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and 
the  learned  editor  of  '  Hyperides,'  very  obligingly  re- 
vised, with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Wood,  the 
following  pages  as  they  passed  through  the  press;  and 
many  corrections  and  suggestions  which  occurred  to 
them,  I  have  appended  in  a  Postscript  at  the  end  of  my 
Paper. 

One  portion  of  the  district  of  Syria  visited  by  Mr. 
Graham  is  already  known  to  us  by  the  able  descrip- 
tions of  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  and  Porter,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  any  fur- 
ther account  of  it.  That  portion,  chiefly  comprised 
under  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Hauran,  the  Auranitis 
{Avpavlrts)  of  the  Greeks,  will,  in  Mr.  Graham's  words, 
"  ever  claim  the  most  solemn  interest,  being  the  old 
Land  of  Bashan  (of  which  Batanaa  of  the  Romans  was 
a  part),  the  country  of  that  most  remarkable  people 
the  "  Rephaim,"  who  occupied  this  land  long  before 
Abraham  crossed  the  desert,  and  among  whom,  in  later 
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times,  Og/  the  King  of  Basban,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
chiefs."^ 

Mr.  Graham  states,  at  the  present  day  the  Druzes, 
who  are  of  the  same  stock  as  those  in  the  Lebanon, 
"  are  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Basban.  They  live  in 
the  very  cities  out  of  which,  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Rephaim  were  expelled,  through  the 
help  of  God,  by  the  victorious  Israebtes." 

But  other  portions,  lying  mostly  to  the  east  and 
north  of  Gebel-Hauran,  as  they  were  unvisited  before 
the  year  1857  by  modern  European  travellers,  and 
w^ere  only  imperfectly  known  by  the  rough  descriptions 
afforded  by  Arab  guides,  will  here  require  some  short 
notice. 

Mr.  Graham  passed  from  Shuhba,  at  the  southern 

'  In  the  English  and  Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  this 
king's  name,  in  Hebrew  y\V,  is  written  Og,  but  in  Tremellius  and  Ju- 
nius's  Latin  version,  '  Biblia  Sacra,  ex  Hebreeo  Latine  reddita'  {Amst., 
1669),  Deut.  iii.  11,  it  is  given,  "Hog,  Rex  Baschanis."  And  the 
same  is  found  in  the  French  Bible, — ''Hog,  Roi  de  Basban"  (*  La 
Sainte  Bible,'  edit,  de  Paris,  1805). 

"  Stemmata  quid  faciunt  ?  Quid  prodest,  Pontice,  longo 
Sanguine  censeri  ?" 
except,  perhaps,  for  a  little  family  pride.  Many  of  our  ancient  En- 
glish families  lay  claim  to  descent  from  the  "  scepter'd  ancestry  "  of 
Saxons,  Danes,  or  Normans,  and  some,  indeed,  from  the  later  kings 
of  Jerusalem  ;  but  few  can  be  bold  enough  to  trace  their  branch  from 
so  ancient  a  stem  as  that  of  the  pov»  erful  prince  ' '  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Rephaim,"  and  "  King  of  Bashan."  It  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  one  bearing  that  name  should  have  been  called  upon  to  interpret 
many  of  these  inscriptions,  recently  brought  from  the  ancient  "land 
of  Bashan,"  and  some  even  from  the  supposed  capital  of  Hog. 

2  See  Mr.  Graham's  Paper  entitled  "  Explorations  in  the  Desert 
east  of  the  Hauran,  and  in  the  Ancient  Land  of  Bashan,"  in  the 
'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,*  vol.  xxviii.  p.  228,  and 
following  pages,  with  a  new  Map. 
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border  of  the  Lejah  (Trachonitis) ,  through  Wadi-Nim- 
reh  (panthress)  and  several  ancient  towns,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  "  was  Malkyeh,  near  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  On  the  wall,"  he  says,  "  of  a  public  build- 
ing there,  I  found  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  the  Greek  name  was  likewise  '  Malkaia,'  "  or 
probably  Malcova.  The  word  on  the  inscription  looks 
more  like  MAAKOYHNOY,  'of  an  inhabitant  of  Mal- 
cova '  (see  No.  27).  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  such 
a  name  in  any  work  on  ancient  geography. 

Proceeding  to  the  east,  Mr.  Graham  came  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Safiih,  from  which  the  chain 
named  Tell-e'-Safah  rises.  It  is  an  insulated  volcanic 
district,  which  is  elevated  above  the  desert.  Here 
were  found  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  Shemitic  cha- 
racter, accompanied  with  palm-trees,  and  other  figures 
roughly  cut  in  large  blocks  of  basalt.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  Safah  were  some  ruins  of  towns,  similar  to 
the  ancient  cities  of  Bashan,  though  remaining  in  a 
less  perfect  condition.  The  hills  rising  from  the  Safah 
are  described  as  at  distances  which  vary  from  four  to 
ten  miles  from  the  border.  The  tract  of  basalt  from 
the  base  of  those  hills  to  the  edge  is  intersected  with 
fissures  of  very  great  depth  and  width.  Some  of  these 
natural  clefts  are  about  seven  yards  wide,  and  in  very 
many  places  cannot  be  crossed  over.  This  region,  Mr. 
Graham  tells  "us,  "resembles  no  other  formation  that 
he  is  aware  of  except  the  Lejah ;"  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  afford  the  nearest  parallel  to  portions  of  the  volcanic 
district  of  Iceland,  especially  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thingvalla,  where  there  are  many  deep  and  frightful 
clefts,  or  natural  chasms,  in  the  rocky  ground,  which 
the  Icelanders  term  gias. 
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Continuing  in  a  south-easterly  course,  the  traveller 
crossed  a  tract  of  country  called  El-Harrah,  which  is 
probably  derived  from  harr,  '  heat,'  and  is  thought  to 
extend  five  days'  journey  in  length,  and  from  a  day's 
to  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  in  width.  "  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  strip  the  plain  is  covered  with  innu- 
merable stones,  rounded  like  boulders,  but  all  of  ba- 
salt." At  length  he  came  to  a  Wadi,  known  as  El- 
Warran,  where  were  more  ruins  and  Shemitic  inscrip- 
tions. Passing  close  to  Tell-Ozda,  a  solitary  hill  on 
the  east  of  Tell-e-Nemdreh  (the  'Hill  of  Panthers'),  he 
entered  a  broad  Wadi.  Indeed,  at  this  latter  spot  Mr. 
Graham  "  found  the  greatest  number  of  inscriptions 
on  the  basaltic  stones  that  he  had  met  with  anywhere." 
The  characters  of  these  Shemitic  inscriptions  he  thinks 
"most  nearly  approach  to  those  of  the  Himyaritic ;" 
and  he  states  that  they  are  to  appear  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed that  they  resembled  the  Sinaic  inscriptions,  but 
I  think  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 
Mr.  Graham  observes,  "The  absence  of  all  Greek  in- 
scriptions," except  four  found  at  Nemdreh,  "  seems  to 
argue  that  this  country  never  came  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Greeks,"  or  of  the  Romans  ;  and  he  adds, 
"  Whether  this  country  once  was  tributary  to  Phoenicia, 
or  whether  we  have  on  these  stones  inscriptions  of  a 
far  earlier  period, — traces  perhaps  left  by  the  old  Re- 
phaim  themselves,  who  first  occupied  this  land, — is  at 
present  mere  matter  for  speculation." 

From  E'-Nemareh,  Mr.  Graham  being  unable  to  ex- 
plore the  desert  any  further  to  the  east,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  "  vast  plain,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon, 
and  which  reaches,  it  seems,  without  a  single  break. 
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to  the  Euphrates,"  returned  to  Shuhba,  near  the  north- 
ern base  of  Gebel-Hauran. 

He  then  visited  the  ruins  of  several  towns,  situated 
on  the  east  and  south  of  the  Gebel-Hauran  range, 
namely,  Nimreh,  built  on  a  hill  above  the  Wadi ;  there 
he  noticed  a  Roman  temple,  but  not  any  inscriptions  ; 
also  Bshcnnef,  Busan,  Sali,  and  Sehwet-el-Khudr.  The 
first  "  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  border  of  a  wild 
glen,  which  leads  into  the  great  plain  below."  The  se- 
cond, whose  name,  Busdn,  has  no  connection  with  that 
of  Basan,  or  Bashan,  but  is  supposed  to  be  abbreviated 
from  Abu  San,  'Father  San,'  is  a  large  town;  its 
"  streets  are  very  regularly  built,  its  stone  houses  per- 
fect, and  it  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  desert." 
The  third,  Saleh,  or  Salt,  is  "  another  very  large  town 
on  the  mountain,"  and  possesses  many  fine  springs. 
Sehwet  el-Khudr  (St.  George)  was  visited  by  Burck- 
hardt.  This  portion  of  Bashan  Mr.  Graham  describes 
as  "  very  beautiful,"  and  covered  with  the  forests  of 
oak, — "the  beauty  of  Bashan."  Below  the  pictu- 
resque and  conical  peak  El-Kuleib  (the  '  Little  Heart ') 
lies  on  the  south  the  ancient  city  Kufr,  "  the  town 
gates  "  of  which,  "  composed  of  tw^o  large  slabs  of  stone, 
nearly  nine  feet  high,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness, 
are  still  standing  uninjured."  AJineh,  Hejmar,  and 
'Ari  possessed  nothing  remarkable. 

Again,  from  the  beautiful  ruined  city  oiBusrah,  Mr. 
Graham  came  to  K-Deir  ('Convent'),  on  the  border 
of  Wacli-el-Botm,  or  'Valley  of  the  Terebinth'  {Pis- 
tacia  Terebinthus) ,  which  contained  ruins,  but  no  in- 
scriptions. Thence  followed  similar  ruins  at  Um-e- 
Semak  ('  Mother  of  Semak  '),  Um-e-Serab  ('  Mother  of 
the  Mirage  '),  Deir-el-Kaffir  ('  Convent  of  Kaffir  '),  near 
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which  is  the  ancient  Roman  and  well-paved  road  lead- 
ing between  Busrah  and  Amman  ;    and  after  a  short 
distance  appeared  "  an  enormous  city,  standing  alone 
in  the  desert,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Um-el-Jemdl, 
most  probably  the  '  Beth-Gamul '  of  Scripture,"  espe- 
cially of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  23).     Since  Mr.  Graham  had 
the  good  fortune  of  reaching  this  ver}^  ancient  place, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  not  been  visited  by 
Europeans  for  many  centuries,  I  will  here  give  some 
extracts  from  his  description  of  it.    "  Surrounded  by  a 
lofty  wall,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  it  appears  much 
the  size  of  modern  Jerusalem.     Many  of  the  streets 
are  paved ;   and  open  spaces,  like  squares,  are  seen 
within  the  city.     There  were  some  large  public  build- 
ings ;  one  in  particular,  which  had  several  red  crosses 
upon  it,  had  most  probably  been  a  convent :  also  a 
noble  arch,  like  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  under  which 
lies  a  mutilated  Latin  inscription  (see  No.  33)  :  nume- 
rous reservoirs,  though  without  water,  and  tombs.    As 
the  latter  were  outside  the  city  walls,  here,  as  at  Pal- 
myra, extramural  burial  was  the  custom.     Some  of  the 
houses  were  spacious ;  they  had  generally  three  rooms 
on  the  ground,  and  two  on  the  first  floor ;  the  stairs, 
of  large  stones  built  into  the  walls,  led  up  outside  ;  the 
doors,  many  of  them  folding  doors,  and  often  much 
ornamented,  were  also  of  stone."    Mr.  Graham  carefully 
looked  for  inscriptions,  but  could  only  discover  five, 
two  of  them  being  in  Latin.     He  says,  "  On  one  of  the 
houses  I  found  the  single  word  OAAINA0OC.    I  hoped 
that  this  might  lead  to  tlie  discovery  of  some  Palmy- 
rene  inscription,  but  I  could  find  nothing  more.     We 
know  how  common  this  name  was  at  Palmyra  ;  pro- 
bably some  merchant  of  that  city  had  settled  at  XJm-el- 
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Jemal,  and  inscribed  his  name  on  his  house."  The 
inscription  itself  will  be  seen  at  No.  35  :  it  states  a 
little  more  than  is  here  mentioned ;  and  from  the 
word  eirauaaro,  '  ceased  to  live,'  which  I  so  make  out,  it 
seems  that  OdfEnathus  had  been  a  Christian,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  Mr.  Graham  further  observes, 
"  In  Suweideh,''  which  Buckingham  has  wTitten  Soeeda, 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Hauran,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Bildad,  one  of  Job's  three  friends,  according 
to  local  tradition,  but  the  Roman  name  of  which  is  as 
yet  unknown,  "  we  find  a  remarkable  tomb,  evidently 
of  Palmyrene  construction,  on  which  Mr.  Porter,  in 
1853,  found  a  Greek  inscription,  to  the  effect  that 
'  Odwnathus,  son  of  Annelus,  built  that  monument 
(stele)  to  Chamrate  his  wife.'  The  coincidence  between 
the  name  and  the  architecture  of  the  stele  struck  Mr. 
Porter,  and  on  a  careful  examination  of  this  building 
the  other  day,  I  found  an  inscription  deeply  cut  in  the 
Palmyrene  character."^  If  the  tradition  of  Bildad's 
birth  having  been  in  this  city  be  true,  then  it  would 
seem  that  its  ancient  Biblical  name  was  Shuha  (see  Job 
ii.  11)  ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Graham  was  told  that  Nehi 
Ayiib,  or  the  '  Prophet  Job,'  himself  was  born  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Kunawat,  the  Kenath  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  natives  even  pretend  to  show  his  house.  Also 
St.  Jerome  has  stated  that  Job  was  born  in  the  Hauran. 
From  Um-el-Jemal  Mr.  Graham  returned  to  Busrah, 
then  started  for  Salkhad  {Salchah),  and  proceeding  to 
the  south,  he  came  to  a  curious  old  town,  named  '  Mo- 
ther of  Pomegranates,'  Um-e'-Rumdn ;  the  tombs  there 

3  The  Palmyrene  inscription,  as  well  as  the  Greek  one  by  Od(ena- 
thus,  at  Suweideh.  are  both  given  by  Buckingham  in  his  '  Arab  Tribes,' 
p.  236  ;  the  latter,  as  usual  with  him,  is  barbarously  copied. 
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noticed  were  well  sculptured,  and  much  resembled 
some  of  the  beautiful  ones  at  Palmyra.  Mashkuk  and 
Malah  presented  many  important  ruins,  and  a  few  in- 
scriptions. The  last  is  a  "  larger  and  more  interesting 
town  even  than  Orman,"  the  former  Philippopolis. 

This  enterprising  traveller  has  "  no  doubt  that  the 
towns  in  this  country,  like  those  of  Bashan,  are  of  the 
highest  antiquity,"  and  that  these  were  "  the  cities  of 
the  giant  Rephami."  This  people  being  naturally  of  a 
gigantic  size,  the  word  '  Rephaim,'  which  strictly  meant 
the  '  Nation,'  was  used  in  time  to  signify  any  '  Giants;' 
and  it  has  sometimes  created,  as  he  observes,  a  "  con- 
fusion in  our  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,"  In 
Deuteronomy  iii.  11,  our  version  has  translated  that 
Og  w^as  "  of  the  remnant  of  Giants"  and  not,  as  is 
clearly  more  correct  to  read,  "  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Rephaim/'  S''NQ"in  being  the  original  word  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  So  the  Septuagint  translation  has  in 
the  same  verse,  rcov  'Pacjjatv,  and  the  Alexandrine,  twv 
'Pa(f)a€iv,  but  the  Latin  Vulgate  makes  the  like  mistake 
as  the  English  Bible,  in  rendering  it  '  gigantum.'' 

At  a  later  period  the  Romans  colonized,  enlarged, 
and  beautified  those  strong  and  "  walled  cities,"  which 
are  still  remaining  in  good  preservation,  although  long 
ago  abandoned  and  uninhabited  ;  they  thus  prove,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's"^  pro- 
phecy, "  The  spoiler  shall  come  upon  every  city,  and 
no  city  shall  escape  ;"  and  "  the  cities  thereof  shall  be 
desolate,  without  any  to  dwell  therein." 

*  Jeremiah  xlviii.  8,  9.  Most  of  these  cities  visited  by  Mr.  C. 
Graham,  with  the  hne  of  his  route,  are  laid  down  in  Mr.  Arrowsmith's 
new  map,  in  vol.  xxviii.  Geographical  Journal ;  and  for  a  further  ac- 
count of  them,  see  Mr.  Graham's  paper  in  Cambridge  Essays  for 
1858,  "  On  the  Ancient  Bashan  and  the  cities  of  Og." 
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At  Ain  Abu  Hamaka,  or  the  '  Spring  of  Father  Ha- 
jnaka.' — Mr.  Graham  says,  "  The  upper  portion  is 
beautifully  distinct  and  well  cut ;  but  the  latter  part 
is  much  injured  by  fungi." 

1.    vnCPCCOTHPIAC 

rOPAIANOYCCB 

AIMOCAO€POY 

NOA0OCACA 

oroAor 

'Trrep  crcoTTjpias 
Tophtavov  ^e^{a(7Tov) 
Alfjios  AOepov 
Noados  'Aaa 
oyoaoy  .  .  . 
"  For  the  safety  of  Gordian  Augustus,  Hecmus  (the  son)  of  Atherus, 
Noathus  (the  son  of)  Asa  "... 

Al^ios  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly  Avfios,  a  more 
common  name  (see  Nos.  2  and  3  of  Porter's  Inscrip- 
tions) .  The  date  of  this  inscription  is  most  likely  about 
A.D.  243,  and  the  Gordian  therein  mentioned  is  with- 
out doubt  the  third  Emperor  of  that  name,  who  went 
to  Syria  in  a.d.  242,  and  was  victorious  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

At  Ayun  ('  springs'),  on  a  stone  which  is  inverted. — 
2.    OB€AOCK€ 
C€PKIANOCZ€ 
OAEMAOCOI 
KOAOMHCAN 

€T  pnA 

"O^eBos  Ke 
^epKcavos  Ke 
Od^/xaos  ot- 
KoBofirjaav 
eT(et)  pirB. 
"  Obedus,  and  Sercianus,  and  Oaxmaiis  built  (this)  in  the  year  184." 
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In  this  inscription  /ce  is  abbreviated  for  Kal :  see  the 
same  repeated  in  an  inscription  found  by  Burckhardt, 
at  Thaale,  Syria,  etc.,  p.  107.  OiKoBo/n-na-av  is  the  more 
usual   form    which    occurs  in   these   inscriptions   for 

coKoSofXTjaav. 

The  year  184  would  correspond  with  a.d.  120,  if  we 
calculate,  as  Herr  J.  Franz  (in  Bockh's  Corp.  In- 
scription. Grpec.  vol.  iii.  Nos.  4635,  4641)  concludes, 
from  the  Pomveian  era,  which  begins  in  the  year  690 
of  the  building  of  Rome,  or  64  e.g.,  and  this,  he  says, 
is  shown  from  the  coins  of  the  cities  of  that  district. 
But  if  the  BostrcBan  era  be  taken,  which  commences 
from  the  building  of  the  city  of  Rome  858,  or  a.d. 
104  (see  Franz,  ibid.,  Nos.  4648,  and  4651),  the  year 
184  would  then  answer  to  a.d.  288. 

At  Bshennef,  among  the  mountains  called  Gehel-e- 
Druz,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hauran. — It  was  first 
visited  by  Mr.  C.  Graham,  who  supposes  the  name  to 
be  abbreviated  from  Abu  ('  father  ')  Shennef. 

3.YII€IC IHPIACTOYKYPIOYAYTOKPATO 

POCKAICAPOCMAYPHAIOYANTWNEI 
NOYCEBACTOYKAITOYCYNHANTOC 
OIKOYKAINIKHC€TOYCENA€KATOY€nC     I 
KYKAIKYPINAAIOYC€MOAAOY€KATONTAPXOY 

'Tireip)  a{(jOT)r)pias  rou  Kvpiov  AvroKpdro- 

po9  Kalaapos  M.  AvprjXiov  ' Avrwvel- 

vov  ^e^aaTov,  Koi  rov  avvrravros 

oiKov,  Kol  VLK7]s  eTOVsivSeKUTOV  erei — <y 

(7r)u.  Kal  KvpivaXiOV  ^efioWov  eKarovrdpxov. 

"  For  the  safety  of  the  Lord  Emperor  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus Augustus,  and  of  the  whole  of  (his)  family  ;  and  (for)  the 
victory  of  the  eleventh  year  (of  his  reign),  in  the  year  483,  and  of 
Cyrinalius  Semollus,  the  Centurion." 
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The  Emperor  here  named  is  Marcus  Aurelius,  usually 
called  '  Philosophus,'  and  the  inscription  records  a  vic- 
tory gained  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  which 
would  be  A.D.  171. 

The  last  letter  in  the  fourtti  hue  of  Mr.  Graham's 
transcript,  I,  and  the  first  two  letters  in  the  fifth  line, 
KY,  clearly  signify  numerals,  but  they  must  be  incor- 
rect, for  \'=  10,  K'  =  20,  and  V  =  400.  I  therefore 
take  them  to  have  originally  stood  thus,  mv  =  384, 
which,  as  in  a  former  inscription  (see  Porter's  In- 
script.,  Trans.  R.S.L.  vol.  v.  p.  253),  must  be  read 
from  right  to  left.  This  date  evidently  relates  to  the 
era  of  the  Seleucida,  which  began  B.C.  312  ;  if  then 
that  number  be  subtracted  from  483,  the  exact  year 
will  correspond  to  171  after  Christ,  and  w^hich  is  the 
eleventh  year  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  victory  referred  to 
in  that  year  is  most  probably  one  which  was  gained 
over  the  Marcomanni,  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Verus,  his  colleague  in  the  Empire,  and  in  which 
Cyrinalius  SemoUus  may  have  been  distinguished. 

Also  from  Bshennef. — 

4.  KAIAK 

<|>AMAZIMOCCAB€IHOYB  <t> 
M€NTAPHCIOCKAIKOINICOY 
AANOCKN^r€NOM€NOCIHC 

Hr€MTOMNHACCIOIA!WU>ICO 
AONHC€CVN         €OMA€XIYNAIKH 

$\,  Md^i/j.os  ^a/3ei{v)ov  Kol  A{e)K.  ^. 
MevTaprjaios  kcu  Koivcao(^s)  (Xey) 
e{co)vos      KfX  ryevofj,€vo9  (t)i7S 
' H'yefxoi{v)  TO  ixvri{ijC)a  €K  toov  l81q)(^v)  q)(k)o 
8ofxrja(^av)  (0)eo/^ap^J7  {'y)vpaiK{i,)  .  .  . 

VOL.    VI.  U 
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"  Flavius  Maximus  (the  son)  of  Sabinus,  and  Decius  Flavius  Men- 
taresius,  and  Ccenisus  the  Tribune  of  the  Cyrenaican  Legion,  having 
become  the  commander  (of  the  same),  built  this  tomb  with  their 
own  (money),  to  Theomache,  the  wife  of  .  .  ." 

The  original  transcript  gives,  in  the  third  line,  KN, 
but  which  I  conclude  ought  to  be  KT,  meaning  KYP, 
for  Kvpi-jvalKris.  The  Legion  called  Cyrena'ica  was  num- 
bered iii.,  and  was  known  to  have  been  in  that  part  of 
SjTia,  near  the  confines  of  Arabia.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Greek  word  Xeyemv  is  masculine,  but  in  these 
inscriptions  it  is  feminine,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
Latin  legio  written  in  Greek  letters. 

See  Bockh  (vol.  iii.  ed.  Franz),  Nos.  4.571  and  4566, 
both  of  which  were  found  at  Edhra  ;  and  in  one  from 
Bosrah,  No.  4651,  another  Fl.  Maximus,  written  with 
a  Z  for  an  E,  as  in  the  present  example,  is  mentioned 
as  being  a  soldier  of  the  same  Legion,  the  date  of  which 
is  given  as  a.d.  219. 

From  the  same  place  {Bsliennef). 

5.      TIC€HHKPI~  IN 

KNHO€OY€niY€KO 

TAYIAOIAOIOKIAKAI 

CON€OYKAIAI/AHCI 

OKOIKOAMHOANTtOY 

MOIMOYAIO€ 

.  .  .   {eK)rl(j67]  rj  Kpr]{vri)  .   .   .  iv 


Xovdo{s)  Kat  Avavei 
o{s)  (pKohoiMrjaav  top 
Moc/jbov  A\6e{pov). 

The  above  is  very  doubtful.     If  the  last  name  be 
jEt/ierus  or  Atherus,  it  occurs  in  the  third  line  of  No.  1 . 
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From  Busan,  which  Mr.  Graham  thinks  to  mean  Abu 
San,  '  Father  San,'  a  somewhat  important  town,  on  the 
east  sideof  theGebel-Hauran,  and  south  of  the  last  place. 
e.EZEniMEAIACNAIMOyEAIPOYMAPKOYCnOYAKAl 
T  TOYNAZAAOYEKTICOHTACPrACTHPIAHN 

€TI 

cnA 

'Ef  e7rt/Ae\(e)/as'  Naifiov  ^Ealpov  MupKov,  (T7rovS{^)  Kal 
T[1)tov  Na^LiXov,  eKTcaOi]  ra  epyaar-qpca  ev 


"  Under  the  superintendence  of  Naimus  Eserus  (the  son  of)  Mar- 
cus and  by  the  cai-e  of  Titus  Nazalus,  the  workshops  were  erected  in 

the  year 
281." 

In  this  inscription  the  year  281,  if  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  Pompeian  era,  would  answer  to  a.d. 
217,  but  if  according  to  the  Bostraan  era,  it  would  be 
A.D.  385. 

7.    AIIKYPin 

KXHNIAd 

lOClOY 

IOC<I>A 

ANOC 

ATI  LOTH        WNOC 

All'  KVpiU) 

KopvijXe 
tos  'lov- 
(X)i09  ^a- 
avos 

{STp)aTt(OT7]{s)  {'Keye)a)V09  .  .  . 

"To  Jupiter  the  Lord,  Cornehus  JuHus  Phaanus,  a  Soldier  of  the 
Legion  ..." 

u2 
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I  think  the  name  ^aavbs  has  been,  most  hkely, 
^a{(3)avos,  Favanus. 

The  next  four  were  found  at  Dctma,  the  Dhami  of 
of  Burckhardt,  situate  to  the  east  of  Edhra.  Mr. 
Graham  says  of  this,  that  it  was  "  copied  from  a 
house,  the  letters  being  very  bad  and  stragghng." 

8.     €ICo0tOCOJ 
BWH©OS'TOB€l 
H€!CTHNOIKOAOMI  N 
MNI€K€EldAlONolKOAOMHC 
KN0B09€l/)€IC  THNOIKOA 
BoMeHCHK€TOV-.™-^ 

'ElaoOeos  6 
Bo7]0o{v)s  TO)  Be{\) 
7jet(ft))  Tr)v  6iKo8ofM{rj)u 
fiv{aQ}v)  t|  l{S)c(OV  olKoBofirja- 
ev.      'O^oOevs  et?  Trjv  olKoS{ofjbi]v) 
Bo/xdTjs  'Hkctov  .  .  . 
*'  Isotheus  the  (son)   of  Boethos  erected  the  edifice   to  Beleeius 
out  of   his  own  money.     Obotheus   for  the   dwelling  of   Bomthe 
Hecetus  .  .  ." 

The  fifth  word  may  possibly  be  Be\ir]K(p,  or  BeXiaKo), 
a  proper  name, — Beliacus,  seen  in  some  Syro-Greek 
inscriptions. 

The  following  was  taken  from  "a  castle  called  by 
the  Arabs  Kasr-Skeleh." 

9.  APKOc70€Ai"ONKAieCMOaO€ 
POaAPONOilO 
AOMO 

{M)dpKos  ©edfioov  Koi  ©{e)fios  ©6 
{6Bo))pos  ^Ap6vo{v  a>)- 

{Ko)Bofi{')]aav)  .  .  . 
"Marcus  Theamon  and  Theraus  Tbeodorus  (the  son)  of  Aronus 
erected  ..." 
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10.     IACAIC€AHMO 
NOAGOY 

i{8t)at9   E\rin(a 
Noadov. 

(Some  one  built  this  monument,)  "  at  his  own  expense,  to  Elemus 
(the  son)  of  Noathus  .  .  ." 

The  name  of  Noathus  occurs  at  No.  1. 

11.  COMNATHKYPIA 
AHN 

^ofjLvaTT]  Kvpc\- 
Xrjv 

These  are  both  proper  names.  KvpiXXa  (Cyrilla)  is 
seen  in  Bockh,  vol.  iii.  inscription  No.  4088,  as  that 
of  a  married  woman.  Mr.  C.  Graham  says  the  above 
is  "  much  effaced,  on  a  large  doorway  at  Dama,  with 
beautifully  carved  grapes  and  vine-leaves." 

The  five  next  are  from  Edhra,  or  Ezra  of  Burck- 
hardt,  the  Zorava  of  Antiquity. 

12.  AMEPIAIOIKC 
THNAPIOCO0E 
MENWCAC 
HAAAAAIOCCXO 
AACTIKOCCYN 
YIOICOTENW 
TACKAirYYA 

' Afji,epLalo{s)  K€(v) 
rrjvapLos  6  6e- 
fie{Xi)o)aas, 
IIaX\a{8)ios  •5'%o- 
X{u)aTiKos  aw 
VLOis  6  Te(A,et)&)- 
(cr)ay.  Kat  {(t)v  (T)a 
{SiTrXa) . 
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"Amerieeus  the  Centurion  (was  the  person)  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation, (and)  Palladius  the  Rhetorician,  with  his  sons,  was  he  who 
completed  (the  edifice).     And  may  you  be  doubly  happy." 

The  word  KevTqvdpios  here  used  is  only  the  Latin  cen- 
tenarius ;  it  is  thus  explained  hy  Vegetius  (De  Re  Milit. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  edit.  1607)  : — "  Erant  etiam  centuriones, 
qui  singulas  centurias  curabant :  qui  nunc  centenarii 
nominantur."  Scholasticus  occurs  in  Pliny's  Epist.  lib. 
ii.  Epist.  3. 

The  same  inscription  is  given  at  page  62  of  Burck- 
hardt's  Syria,  and  from  it  I  have  corrected  the  above. 
The  latter  gives  the  first  word  as  HBPIAIos-.  In  my 
copy  it  is  'AfxepLalos.  The  name  of  "A/xepos,  Amerus, 
is  not  unfrequent ;  see  infra,  No.  32,  and  Bockh,  Nos. 
4559,  84,  89. 

The  formula   Kal  av  tu   SiTrXa,  or   Kal    a-ol  ra  SiirXa, 

is  common  ;  and  Bockh  says  before  it,  "  Deest  %at/3e  vel 
eva-ol  "  (vide  No.  4565,  and  No.  4457),  "  quod  acclamat 
viator,  cui  respondet  defunctus,  Kal  aol  ra  BtTrXa,  ut 
Sciepius." 

13.niCTIAI€APME  +  G€OAOPOC 
nPOTECnOAHKI-PIOICENEICA0U)NANATON€IK 
TPO<l>Hl8HAIAEYKArrEAOICrNOYPANIOIC  + 

IIi(TT{e)L  8i,68p{a)fjie-\-Q€o8a)po9 

27/3o(S)eo-7ro(T).  (/cat)  K(^v)pioi  XeveLs  a6{a)vaTov  eiK^ova) 

{TT) po<pri{r)ov  'H\i{a)  ev,  Ka{l)  {a)jye\oi9  {e)vovpavloLs-\- 

"  He  has  run  through  in  faith. +  Theodorus  the  Prior,  and  the 
Lords  Seniors,  (placed)  the  immortal  image  of  the  Prophet  to  Elias 
happily,  and  to  the  heavenly  angels. +  " 

TIiareL  CLeSpa/ie,  here  used,  call  to  mind  St.  Paul's 
w^ords,  Tr/o-ret  Bie/Srjaav,  in  Hebrews,  chap,  xi,  v.  29. 
This  is  evidently  a  Christian  inscription  ;  it  is  also 
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published  at  p.  60,  in  Burckhardt's  Syria,  but  in  some 
respects  different  from  this  copy.  It  is  described  by 
him  as  taken  from  "  the  outer  wall,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  rotunda ;"  and  he  says  : — "  The  church  of  St.  Elias, 
at  Ezra,  in  which  the  Greeks  celebrate  divine  service, 
is  a  round  building,  of  which  the  roof  is  fallen  in,  and 
only  the  outer  w^all  standing.  On  its  south  side  is  a 
vestibule  supported  by  three  arches,  the  entrance  to 
w'hichis  through  a  short,  arched,  dark  passage.  Over 
the  entrance  is  the  following  inscription,"  of  which 
Buckhardt,  at  p.  59,  gives  a  very  imperfect  transcript, 
and  which  he  writes  in  four  instead  of  seven  lines. 

The  next  is  Mr.  C.  Graham's  recent  copy  of  the 
same :  — 

14.  GIAnOZIOPEEIAIWMVAO 
NHAIOnPOCn8AM|WANNO( 
IENEBAIAK6NETIYZ 
€KTICANeniBAP80€O 

<|)Z€niCKonoYwcnHrA 
n.  dec  noTMON  BON'S  ION 

OCMAC 

{Ov\)7ro^(^(o)p  €^  Ihiwv  vao 
V   HXlov  7rpo{(p) .  cnTOvh{rj)   'Ico(ivvo(y) 
'leveov  AiaK.  ev  er(e)t    v^ 
eKricr{e)v,  IttI  Ovupov  0eo 
(})(i)\{ov)   €7ri(7K07rov  Zcopaaa 

5.O0C  TTOT/XOV  B6p.j3(OV 

OS  Ma{^)  .    .    . 

"  Vulpozor  erected,  from  his  own  (funds),  the  temple  (church)  of 
the  Prophet  Ehas,  by  the  care  of  loannes  leneus  the  Deacon,  in  the 
year  407,  under  Varus  Theophilus,  the  Bishop  of  Zorava.  :\lay  God 
the  fate  of  Bombon  Maximus  ..." 

The  first  word  of  Mr.  Graham's  copy,  OlAnOZlOP, 
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maybe  read  8YAnOZU)P,  Vulpozor ;  orOYAnOZWP, 

Ulpozor ;  or  another  word  like  it,  and  ending  in  tOP, 
as  'EXirrivwp,  Elpeiior,  or  Eucfipdvcop,  Euphranor.  The 
year  407  must,  I  think,  relate  rather  to  the  Pompeian 
than  to  the  Bostraean  era  (see  infra,  No.  40),  and  if  so, 
it  will  correspond  with  a.d.  343.  Unfortunately,  after 
the  word  einaKOTrov,  in  the  fifth  line,  the  seven  follow'ing 
letters,  i^LnHfAU,  are  very  doubtful;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  mean  ZtOPABAC,  of  Zoraia,  which 
w^-^.s  clearly  the  ancient  name  of  Edhra,  a  very  early 
episcopal  city  (see  the  inscription  No.  16).  The  sixth 
line  is  obscure.  If,  as  I  conclude,  the  abbreviation 
O0C  signifies  'O  GE02,  it  probably  expresses  some 
wish.  The  inscription,  hovv'ever,  is  of  some  interest, 
as  it  declares  that  the  shrine  or  the  church  of  the  Pro- 
phet Elias,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Arabic,  Mdr-Elias,  in 
Edhra  or  Ezra,  was  erected  by  Vulpozor,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  deacon  named  loannes  leneus,  and 
whilst  Varus  Theophilus  was  bishop  ;  and  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  round  portion  of  the  same  church  the  in- 
scription No.  13  seems  to  commemorate  the  placing  of 
an  image  of  the  prophet  (Christ)  to  Ehas.  The  w^ords 
there  used,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  attempted  restoration, 
signify  that  the  Prior  Theodorus  and  the  lords  seniors 
placed  uvedr/Kav,  a  famous  or  immortal  image.  IlpoSe- 
airoTrjs,  or  npcoToSeaTTOTt]?,  is  the  Principal  or  head  of 
the  monastery,  and  Kvpioi  Revets  mean  the  Lords  Se- 
niors or  Elders,  the  last  being  the  Latin  word  series 
written  in  Greek  letters.  After  the  Romans  had  settled 
some  time  in  their  new  colony  of  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  Latin  words,  oc- 
curring in  Greek  characters,  should  be  noticed  in  their 
inscriptions  and  writings.     So  w^e  may  observe, — Kev- 
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rrivdpios,  Centenarius ;  S-xpXaa-rLKos,  Scholasticus  ;  Revets, 
Senes;  Aeyecov,  Legio;  FaXkLKri,  Gallica;  ^Xa^os,  Flavus; 
OvUrcop,  Victor;  IlapovoXos,  Parvulus ;  Ouerpavos,  Vete- 
ranus;  'E^opSevapiws,  Extraordinarius;  and  very  many 
more. 

15.  npiNKinoc  AEr.  r.  taaaikhc 

OIKOAOMHCATO OIC 

TEKNOIC    HNOA Al 

AIOMHAHKA   APA 

YlpivKLTTos  Xey.  7.  FaXXiKT]? 
olKoBofXTjaa  ro  (jxvijfxa  e/xjols 
reKVOLS  {Z)rjvoS(^o}pcp  fc)ai 
Aio/jL-qSy  KaQ)  A  pa  {00})  .    .    , 

If  there  be  no  line  wanting  before  tiie  word  npLVKtiros, 
then  I  should  translate  the  inscription  thus: — "I 
Principus  of  the  Third  Legion  Gallic  built  (this)  sepul- 
chre for  my  children,  Zenodorus,  and  Diomedes,  and 
Drabus  ..."  Principus  would  then  be  a  proper  name 
derived  from  the  Latin  ;  and  indeed  we  know  from  this 
line  of  Phccdrus,  fab.  7.  lib.  v.,  that  Princeps  was  the 
name  of  a  man. 

"  Lsetare,  incolumis  Roma,  salvo  Principe." 

But  should  there  have  been  a  line  or  two  previous 
to  npivKiTTosy  then  I  take  the  meaning  to  be, — "  (Some 
person  ...  an  officer)  of  the  Principes  of  the  Third 
Legion  Gallic,  built,"  etc.,  HPINKinOC  being  probably 
an  error  for  RPINKinON,  i  e.  HPINKintON,  the  ge- 
nitive case  of  nPINKineC,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly 
written,  nPITKinEC.  The  Principes  in  the  legion  con- 
sisted of  those  foot-soldiers  in  full  health  and  vigour 
(seeLivy,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8),  some  interpreting  the  name 
from  their  having  been  originally  placed  in  the  front 
rank. 
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Bockii  (vol.  iii.  No.  4571)  has  given  a  copy  of  this 
inscription,  but  as  it  is  imperfect,  I  have  added  this 
transcript.  Instead  of  Zenodorus,  he  reads  Zenobius, 
and  for  Jp  he  does  not  attempt  any  solution.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  Drahus,  for  I  find  this  proper  name  in  a 
sepulchral  inscription  in  Burckhardt's  Syria  (p.  69), 
which  he  observed  at  Rima-el-Loehf,  distant  about  six 
hours  from  Edhra  on  the  south-east. 

IG.  ArAGHTYXH 
Yn€PCU)THPIACKAINIKHCTOYKYPIOYHMWNAYTOY 

AYPHAIOYCeOYHPOY -  €YC€BOYC€YTYX 

U)HIACZOPAOYHNU)N€KTIC€ANTOBAAAN€IONI 

^AyaO^  rvxy- 
'Trrep  acoTripias  Koi  vUrjs  rov  Kvpiov  i]/xu)V  avTOK(paTopo9  M) 
AvprfKiov  ^eovrjpov  (AXe^dvhpov)  evaejBovs  evrv^-  {cre^.  AeKvpi) 
a)v{e)s  Zopaovrjvujv  eKTiaav  to  ^aXavelov  (Si-jfxoaiov.) 

"With  Good  Fortune. 
"  For  the  safetv  and  victory  of  our  lord  the  Emperor  M.  Aiirelius 
Severus  {Alexander),  Pious,  Happy,  Augustus,  the  Decurions  of  the 
Zoravenans  erected  the  Public  Bath." 

This  inscription  is  the  same  as  No.  4562  of  Bockh 
(vol.  iii.  p.  250),  which  was  copied  by  Ricbter  from 
above  the  gate  of  a  minaret-tower  in  Edhra.  Buck- 
ingham and  Seetzen  also  made  transcripts  of  the  same. 
Gesenius  supplied  the  vacancy  in  the  third  line  with 
'A\e^dvhpov,  which,  BiJckh  observes,  "  Dubium  est  an 
de  industria  deletum  sit."  Mr.  C.  Graham,  how- 
ever, in  his  copy,  says,  "The  name  has  been  carefully 
effaced." 

At  the  end  of  the  third  line  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  Francke  suggested  the  words  "  {ol  d-no  fii]TpoK)- 
w/i/as."  But  Bockh  has  restored  the  same  with  "  (to 
Kocvov  TJ>  /i/?T/3o/c)&)^/as."    With  neither  of  their  restora- 
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tions  can  I  agree,  for  they  are  both  evidently  much  too 
long  for  the  part  wanting  at  the  end  of  the  third  Hne.  I 
think  the  word  AEKYPIWNEC,  Decuriones,  is  of  itself 
quite  sufficient  for  the  space  and  for  the  sense  ;  indeed, 
the  first  letters  of  the  fourth  line  seem  indistinct  for 
WNEC,  the  third  letter,  A,  being  a  mistake  for  E  or  H, 
and  that  the  Decurions,  the  municipal  or  public  offi- 
cers of  the  Zoravenans,  built  {eKriaeavro,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion may  be  erroneously  cut  for  eKriaav  to)  ^aXavelov 
(STjfMoaiov),  the  public  (as  I  suggest)  bath,  in  the  city. 

Upon  further  consideration,  however,  I  prefer  the 
following  restoration  of  the  latter  part  of  this  inscrip- 
tion :  — 

evTV)^  .  {kolvov  T7]s  k) 

cofi{^)s  Zopaovrjvcov  ewTtcre  (to)uto  /BaXavelou  {hrjfxoatov.) 

"  Happy,  the  community 

of  the  Town  of  the  Zoravenans  erected  this  Pabhc  Bath." 

And  it  appears  to  me  to  agree  better  with  the  original 
transcript.  The  expression  kolvov  tyjs  kwixt^s  also,  iiiith- 
out  the  article  to,  is  correct,  as  is  proved  from  the  last 
line  of  the  inscription  given  in  No.  38  and  No.  39, 
where  vtto  kolvov  ttjs  kw/jltjs  occurs,  and  not  utto  tov  kol- 
vov rrjs  Kcofxrjs. 

This  inscription  then  determines  that  the  "cloistered 
quadrangle,  the  original  purpose  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell,"  mentioned  in  Porter's  '  Handbook,'  just 
published  (p.  533),  was  no  other  than  a  spacious 
Roman  public  bath.  That  traveller,  in  his  previous 
work  on  '  Damascus '  (vol.  ii.  p.  227),  thus  more  par- 
ticularly describes  the  same  noble  remains: — "Pro- 
ceeding northward,  we  reached  a  lofty  square  tower, 
with  two  or  three  Greek  inscriptions  on  and  beside 
it.      Here  is  a  spacious  quadrangle  encompassed  with 
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arcades,  and  having  the  centre  almost  filled  up  with 
heaps  of  ruins  composed  of  hewn  stones  and  frag- 
ments of  columns.  Around  it  are  the  remains  of  large 
private  dwellings.  There  are  in  this  place  the  evi- 
dences of  different  periods  and  orders  of  architecture  ;" 
and,  as  he  says  in  his  '  Handbook,'  "  a  double  range  of 
Doric  columns  of  a  larger  size  is  now  completely  pro- 
strate. It  appears  to  have  been  first  designed  by  the 
Romans,  after  their  usual  style  of  taste  and  splendour, 
but  being  afterwards  in  part  ruined,  it  was  repaired 
daring  the  early  centuries  of  Saracenic  rule,  and  finally 
used  as  a  mosque." 

This  description  of  the  Public  Bath  at  Ezra,  erected 
by  the  Decurions  in  the  third  century  of  our  era, 
seems  to  agree,  in  respect  of  its  general  form,  porti- 
coes, columns,  etc.,  with  that  splendid  example  at 
Rome,  known  as  the  "  Baths  of  Caracalla." 

The  people  here  called  Zopaovrjvol,  or  inhabitants  of 
Zorava,  determine  that  the  name  of  their  city  was 
Zopaova,  which  at  this  day  is  corrupted  into  Ezra,  ac- 
cording to  Burckhardt,  and  according  to  others  into 
Edlirci ;  and  if  Gesenius  be  correct,  that  it  is  the  place 
called  in  Josephus  (Antiq.  lib,  xiii.  cap.  15.  s.  4) 
"  Zara,"  this  appellation,  abbreviated  from  Zorava,  is 
still  retained,  since  Ezra  or  Azra  is  the  same  word. 
And  it  seems  to  be  the  "  locum  celebrem  et  famosum, 
Zora  nomine,"  situated  in  the  Trachonitis,  now  FA- 
Lejah,  in  Syria,  which  is  so  described  by  William, 
Archbishop  of  Tyre,  in  his  History  (Belli  Sacri,  lib.  xxii. 
cap.  20).  But  this  Zara,  or  Zora,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Zoara,  the  Zwapa  of  Josephus  (Antiq. 
Jud.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  1.  s.  4),  which  was  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  towards  its  south-eastern  extremity.     The  date 
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of  the  inscription  itself  is  very  probably  a.d.  232, 
when  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Persians  in  the  East,  or  perhaps  the  following 
year;  but  the  exact  date  cannot  be  discovered,  from 
the  absence  of  the  titular  formula,  in  which  the  con- 
sulship and  the  tribunitian  power  usually  occur. 

The  four  following  inscriptions,  being  of  no  parti- 
cular interest,  except  the  fourth  (No.  20),  might  have 
been  omitted,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  had 
copied  them  at  E'-Nemareh, — meaning  '  The  Panthers,' 
— a  place  in  the  Syrian,  or  rather  Arabian,  Desert, 
much  to  the  east  of  Gebel-Hauran,  in  a  district  named 
El-Harrah,  and  which  was  first  visited  by  himself. 

17.  <l>AAIOC 
U)CIB€0 

^\a{ov)Los 
"Let  Flavius  be  saved." 

The  first  word  may  be  <|>AABOC,  for  Flavus,  as  the 
Latin  V  was  sometimes  written  in  Greek  with  a  B. 
So  BUrwp  occurs  in  Eusebius  for  Victor,  whilst  the 
same  word  is  written  in  Photius  OmKTcop.  Hence 
^Xd^Los  for  Flavius. 

18.  ETNAtOYPANlOMHTONK  . , K 

.    .    ,   erva  ovpavo'\Tr^ri{^K)rov  k  .    .    .    .    k 

19.  <|)AA!C   AAPIANOC      ' 

$Xa(oi')t(oy)  Ahpiavos. 
"  Flavius  (or  Flavus)  Adrianus." 

20.  CABEINOC    BANIOY 
FAAAO   OCAP 

pm^ 
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Sa/Beivos  BavLOV 

FaSBcp  'Oa{a)p  .    .    . 

"  Sabinus  (the  son)  of  Banius  (dedicated  this)  to  Vaddus  Osar  ? 
.   .   .    147." 

Ill  Mr.  Porter's  inscription  No.  5  (see  Trans.  Rl. 
Soc.  Lit.  Vol.  V.  ser.  2.  p.  256),  the  name  of  Addus, 
"ASSov,  occurs,  and  'ASSl,  Addi,  in  St.  Luke  iii.  28. 
Here  it  appears  to  be  written  with  the  digamma,  and 
so  pronounced  Vaddus  or  Faddiis.  Indeed  Addi  or 
Addus  seems  to  have  belonged  to  six  or  seven  different 
individuals  :  see  the  '  Acts  of  Addi,'  vol.  vii.  p.  423, 
'Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.'  It  is  there  written, 
"Addi  is  often  confounded  with  Thaddeus,  who  was 
however  quite  a  different  person,  being,  as  we  know, 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  while  Addi  was  one  of  the 
Seventy  Disciples  whom  our  Lord  sent  out  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  this  mistake 
arose,  there  being  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  two 
names."  Also,  "  the  Acts  of  Addi,  extant  in  Syriac,  in 
the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  No.  14,644,  are  en- 
tered in  the  Catalogue  as  the  Acts  of  Thaddeus;  and 
the  same  error  is  repeated  in  the  lettering  of  the  vo- 
lume." This  error  appears  to  me  to  have  originated 
from  this  use  of  the  digamma  F,  or,  as  it  was  some- 
times written,  ^.  Thus  4>a88l,  or  ^aSBalos,  and  thence 
OaSBalos,  TImddcBUS,  by  the  copyists  mistaking  the  $ 
for  e.  If  the  three  last  letters  of  the  inscription  be, 
as  I  suppose,  numerals,  the  year  147  would  correspond 
with  A.D.  83,  according  to  the  Pompeian  epoch  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  objection  at  this  period  to  the  Grseco- 
Roman  use  of  the  digamma,  for  we  know  that  the 
Emperor  Claudius  expressly  used  it  only  about  thirty 
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years  before  (see  Trans.  Rl.  Soc.  Lit.,  vol.  iii.  ser.   1. 
p.  255,  note  19). 

The  four  inscriptions  that  follow  were  copied  at 
Kunawat,  the  Kanouat  of  Burckhardt,  the  Kenath  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  subsequently  named  Kanatha. 

21.  nAIAr€KAI 
MH<I)0ONI 

nd{p)ay€  Kol 
fXT)  (f)6oi>{e)t. 
"Pass  on  and  envy  not." 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  form  of  a  Christian  in- 
scription. Burckhardt  has  given  one  at  p.  6G,  which 
he  copied  at  Medjel. 

22.  0€tONAKO 
C.VPGYOAO 
rVYAIANOC 

Oeo{fi)ci{x)(i> 
TIap{o)v6\(p 
{K\a)v(B)iavos. 
"To  Theomachus  Parvulus,  Claudianus." 

2.3.  IXENHMHAOAWZnOre 
IAZM€P€ZIN€NAA€Y 
OVKOAOMOZN€KPIHA 

^I'^evijs  'H^oXovs  irore 
lacTfiepes  ivevXKeu 
OlKohofios  NeKplrji 

The  second  line  is  too  doubtful  to  make  anything  of. 
Ichenes,  Hedolous,  and  Necria  seem  proper  names. 

24.  PinnAZ   <l>IAOKAIZAP 
MAIOZ   AEFE 
O   HPOAOYKATASTAZEO 
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'PiTTvas  ^iXoKaicrap 

Maoos  \6<ye(^covos)  .    .    . 
0  'Hpwhou  KaOiaTaTO. 

"  Rhippas  Philocaesar  Maius  of  the  Legion  .  ,  .  the  (son)  of 
Herod  placed." 

This  was  copied  at  Malah,  to  the  east  of  Ormaii, 
the  ancient  Philippopolis. 

25.  €KKKO<l>€r 

roNCT  r 

KAIC€   OC        1^ 

<i>Ai  ropnoc 

Ek  (7rp)o(jir}T{ov) 
Tover      <y 

Kol  {6)e(l)os  .  .  .    L^ 
^X{aovLos)  TopTTOS 
"  From  the  prophet  .   .   .  Flavius  Corpus  ..." 

In  Bockh  (vol.  iii.  No.  4519)  the  name  oi  TopirLoios, 
GorpicBus,  is  seen.  Also  from  Malah,  Mr.  C.  Graham 
observes  that  Nos.  25  and  26  "  are  both  inverted  and 
much  effaced  ;  the  last  (No.  26)  is  a  long  inscription, 
but  only  these  letters  could  be  read  :" — 
26.  rOAOYO 

Z.ok{pv)(p 

krovs  T^8. 

"To  Solvus,  of  the  year  364." 

If  the  date  be  of  the  Pompeian  era,  the  year  364 
will  be  A.D.  300  ;  but  if  of  the  Bostrsean  era,  a.d.  468. 

Mr.  Graham  "first  visited  Malkyeh  in  the  east  of 
the  northern  Hauran,"  where  he  found  the  following  in- 
scription "  on  the  door  of  a  large  public  building  :" — 
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27.  AAPIANOYTOYKAICOAIKOYMAAKOYE-NAI 
XOVTITPATHrOYNOMAAtONTOM;i:HMION€ 
rtONABAAAOCAA€A<()OC€TWNKH 

'ASpiavoO  Tov  Kai(To\iKov  MoKkovijv^ov)  a(p) 
')(ovT{oa)TpaTq<yov  NofMaScov  to  fivrifieiov  e(^  tS) 
io}V  'A/3a\Bo9  a8e\(f>6s.     'Etmv  kt). 

"  Abaldus  (his)  brother  (made),  at  his  own  cost,  the  sepulchre  of 
Adrianus  (the  son)  of  Caesolicus,  an  inhabitant  of  Malcova,  the  chief 
(or  commanding)  officer  of  the  Nomades.     Of  years  28." 

The  ancient  name  may  have  been  MakKova,  Mal- 
cova ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  it.  The  No- 
fMaSes  here  named  may  have  been  a  local  band  of 
Arabian  soldiers. 

The  next  is  from  MashMk,  to  the  south  of  Salkhad, 
the  Salchah  of  the  Bible.  The  inscription,  being 
"inverted,"  was  of  course  more  difficult  to  copy  cor- 
rectly. 

28.     ArA0HTYXH€YTYXU)C€ 

KOAOMHGHOnYPrOC  -$. 

BACCOCOAYTPNOCEIOP  p*© 

A€NAPI^CPA-|JOM€NOC€0  \^ 

M€COnOTOM  I AACOPAI N  IOC 
OIKOAC 

AyaOrj  rv^r].       Evrv^ws  oi- 
koSo/jLtjOt]  6  TTvpyos. 

Baaaos  {o)v{€)Tp(a)vo9  e^op-  <s-^^ 

oevapiws  arparevofievos  e^v)  cn  \ 

MeaoTTor{a)fxia  ^0{a)p{o)alvLos  ^ 

ocKo8d{fjiT]cre)  .  .  . 

"To  Good  Fortune.  The  tower  was  built  successfully.  Bassus, 
an  inhabitant  of  Osroene,  an  extraordinary  veteran,  having  performed 
military  service  in  Mesopotamia,  erected  .   .    . 

"Of  the  year  24.5." 
VOL.    VI.  X 
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The  word  Overpavos  is  merely  the  Latin  Veteranus, 
which  occurs  in  Burckhardt's  Syria,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion at  p.  90,  hne  6,  0  being  there  a  misprint  for  O 
(see  the  Errata).  Also  e^opSei/apiws  is  Latin,  meaning 
that  Bassus  was  a  veteran,  who  had  served  beyond  the 
ordinary  number  of  years  in  the  army.  The  date  on 
the  right,  o-yne  =  245,  is  probably  of  the  Fompeian  era  ; 
if  so,  =  A.  D.  181,  which  would  be  in  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus.  The  last  word  in  the  fifth  line  is  apparently 
'Oapoiuvios,  an  inhabitant  of  Osroene,  'Oaporjvr],  a  coun- 
try in  northern  Mesopotamia.  Dion  Cassius  (Hist. 
Rom.  lib.  xl.  cap.  20)  gives  the  word  'Oaporjvbs,  Osro- 
enan;  he  also  writes  of  that  people  in  a.u.c.  965,  about 
thirty  years  subsequently,  in  the  time  of  Caracalla. 
But  Orellius  has  preserved  an  inscription  from  Rome 
in  his  Inscript.  Lat.  Select,  vol.  i.  No.  921,  in  which 
the  word  Osroenorum,  or  Osrho'enorum,  is  cut  "Or- 
rhenorum,"  and  which,  he  says,  "spectat  ad  tempora 
Severi  vel  Caracal lae." 

This  was  found  at  Musmeih,  which  Burckhardt 
writes  '  Missema,'  upon  "a  slab  lying  on  the  ground." 
This  place  seems  anciently  to  have  been  named  Phcena, 
^aiva,  and  its  inhabitants  ^aiv-qaioi,  Ph(enesii,  accord- 
ing to  three  inscriptions  preserved  in  Bockh,  vol.  iii. 
Nos.  4542-3-4. 

29.     YAniATAII-P^ 
INHMAIOYO 
IMAIOYCTW 

N  MC 

TXTTia  Kol  'Hp(i) 
{v)vr}  Maiov  O 

IfJLaWVS     TO 

{fi)v{'f})fx{a) 
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"  Ulpia  and  Erinna  (placed)  the  sepulchre  of  Mains  Oimaees." 

Or  perhaps,  'TXiriara  rj  y 

vvrj  Malov  O 
Ifiaiovs  TO 

"  Ulpiata  the  wife  of  Maius  Oimsees  placed  the  sepulchre." 

The  name  oi  Maius  also  occurs  ante.  No.  24. 

The  next  two  are  from  Orman,  the  former  Philip- 
popolis. 

30.     CAOO0 
AIMOY 
OIKOAO 
MOC€Y 

Saicrod 
atfjbov{s) 
ocKoSo 
fx{'n)(Te{v) 
"  Saesothaemous  built." 

.31.     €nAY  'E7ra6 

C€TO  craro 

AN0O  'AvOo 

C€ToYC  s.    "Etovs 

CAe  o^e. 

MHA  Mrjivhs) 

A  €  J  6. 

ID  ID 

"Anthus  died.  In  the  year  235,  in  the  month  December,  on  the 
Ides." 

I  D,  being  m  Latin  letters,  mean,  I  conclude,  the 
ides,  and  if  so,  /jurjvos  Ae.  signify  doubtless,  '  of  the 
month  December.'  The  word  eiravaaTo,  ceased  to  live, 
indicates   that  Anthus  was   a    Christian.      The  year 

X  2 
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235  is  evidently  of  the  Bostrcean  era,  as  the  Emperor 
Phihppus  was  born  at  Bostra,  and  was  the  founder  of 
Philippopolis ;  it  will  therefore  answer  to  a.d.  339. 
But  in  an  inscription  found  by  Burckhardt  (p.  98, 
No.  1)  at  Orman,  the  name  of  the  city,  ^iXnTTrovTrdXecos 
is  seen,  and  the  year  avy=253.  Bockh,  in  referring 
(iii.  No.  4635)  it  to  the  Pompeian  era,  which  would  be 
a.d.  189,  is  wrong,  for  no  doubt  it  is  to  be  calculated 
by  the  Bostraean  era,  and  consequently  =  a.d.  357. 
In  fact,  in  a.d.  189,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  that 
city  had  not  been  built,  as  history  tells  us  it  was 
founded  by  Philippus  in  a.d.  244,  fifty -five  years 
afterwards.  And  Ritter  (Erdkunde,  15  theil,  p.  954), 
mentioning  the  same  inscription,  is  also  in  error  in 
considering  the  '  jahr  253  '  as  '  p.  X.  n.'  "  post  Chris- 
tum natum."  The  dating  by  the  Christian  era  was 
not  invented  by  the  Roman  monk  Dionysius  until 
A.D.  516,  and  it  did  not  come  into  use  in  the  East  till 
about  the  death  of  Mahomet.  See  further,  Gibbon's 
last  note  to  his  fortieth  chapter. 

Mr.  Graham  transcribed  the  next  at  Sybbein,  to 
the  south-west  of  Dama,  from  "  a  stone  lying  on  the 
ground." 

32. 


lAAMOC 

'IBdfjLOS 

AM€P 

'Afxepiov) 

AN60H/ 

avedri{K) 

€H0€U) 

€  (t)3  eea 

"  Idamus  (the  son  of)  Amerus  jjlaced  (this)  tn  the  Goddess." 

Amerus  is  not  uncommon  ;  see  ante,  No.  12. 

Nos.  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37,  were  copied  by  Mr. 
C.  Graham  at  Um-el-Jemdl  (meaning,  '  Mother  of  the 
Camels'),  which  is  supposed   to  be  the  Beth-Gamid, 
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'  House  of  the  Camels,'  of  Jeremiah  xlviii.  23.      The 
ruined  and  deserted  town  is  situate  to  the  south-west 
of  Busrah,  and  was  first  visited  by  him  in  1857.     It 
is  laid  down  in  Burckhardt's  maps. 
Nos.  33  and  34  are  Latin. 

33.    IMPCAESMAVPANTONINO 

AVGARIMAPIMEICEB M 

Imp.  Cses.  M.  Aur.  Antonino 

Aug.  Arme.  (P)arth.  fieri  (curavit)  M 

"To  the  Emperor  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augustus  Arme- 
(niacus  Parthicus),  M (ordered  this)  to  be  made." 

This  was  transcribed  "  from  a  stone  lying  on  the 
ground  (but  much  injured),  under  an  arch,  evidently 
Roman.''  The  Emperor  here  mentioned  is,  I  believe, 
M.  Aurehus  (Philosophus),  the  same  as  in  No.  3  ;  and 
the  date,  most  likely,  of  the  Roman  Arch  to  which 
the  stone  so  inscribed  doubtless  belonged,  is  a.d.  166, 
or  soon  afterwards;  for  in  that  year  this  Emperor 
received  the  honorary  titles  which  I  have  corrected 
as  above,  the  repetition  of  'Arim.'  or  'Arme.'  being 
clearly  an  error,  either  in  the  cutting  or  copying  of 
the  inscription.  "Armeniacus"  and  "Parthicus"  w^ere 
then  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  submission  of 
Armenia  and  the  victory  over  the  Parthians. 
34.    ORGS   VALLIPERHOMNSVR  .... 

SEVEROLECAM  RPCOCDI 

Oros(io)  Valliperho,  M.  N.  Syr(us)  .  .  . 

Severo  (D)ec(u)m(ano)  R.  P.  Coc(ce)i(us). 

"M.  N.  Syrus  to  Orosius  Valliperhus.     R.  P.  Cocceius  to  Severus 
Decumanus." 

These  names  are  from  a  "  stone  much  mutilated,"  and 
are  conjecturally  supplied. 


OAA  1 

NAeO 

CC/W  P 

o    \ 

ET/-^  A 
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The  following  is  "  on  a  house  at  TJm-el-Jemdl.'" 
35.  OAA  I  ,^g^^ 

vaOo 

s  e{'7r)av{a)a 
{t)o.JE)v 

€T€L   X. 


"  Odsenathus  ceased  (to  live).     In  (his)  year  30." 

36.    CEOetAHKAC^T8CAAIK8NTAC^AYCBCTHCH 

anT 

{Ne/ub€aT]a)€ie  6  Oeo9  B{i)Ka9  (eVi)  tous  dSiKOVPras  {r)ou{s  Td(f)ovs 
Trjs  H{pivvrjs  KaV)  .... 

Svi. 
"  (May)  God  (distribute)  justice  (upon)  those  acting  unjustly  to 
the  tombs  of  E(rinna,  and)  .  .   .  453." 

Trjs  'Hpivvrjs,  of  Erinna  ?  or  some  similar  name  of  a 
woman  and  of  other  persons,  whose  names  have  been 
lost.  AN  I  seems  to  be  the  date ;  if  so,  the  last  nu- 
meral 1=10,  is  clearly  miscopied,  most  likely  for 
T=300,  consequently  it  should  be  read  from  right  to 
left,  SyT  =  453.  From  the  position  of  this  ancient  city 
to  the  S.W.  of  Busrah,  and  which  is  visible  from  its 
castle,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be 
considered  as  of  the  Bostrcean  epoch.  The  year  354, 
therefore,  will  answer  to  a.d.  459,  and  which  the 
mode  of  writing,  especially  of  the  y,  appears  to  con- 
firm. 

37.     TbTlO  +  NIKACBOHGI 

ToVTM -\- viKas  Boi}dl,{€) 
"  Tliou,  O  Boethius,  conquerest  by  this  +." 
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This,  of  course,  is  taken  from  Constantine's  vision  of 
the  Cross,  on  which  was  the  well-known  inscription, 
'Ev  TovTw  vUa,  about  A.D.  312. 

Nos.  36  and  37  are,  according  to  Mr.  C.  Graham, 
"in  red  letters  on  a  large  building  at  Um-el-Jemdl ;" 
— possibly  the  *'  large  building  "  may  once  have  been 
a  monastery. 

This  last  is  from  Um-e'-Zeitun,  i.e.  '  Mother  of  the 
Olives.'  Burckhardt  writes  this  Druse  village  Om- 
Ezzeitoun;  and  he  adds  (Syria,  p.  218),  "It  appears, 
by  the  extent  of  its  ruins,  to  have  been  formerly  a 
town  of  some  note."  Its  ancient  name  has  not  yet 
been  discovered. 

38.     AfAOH   TYXH. 
YMEPi:tOTHPIACKAINEIKHCTOYK^PIOYHMtON  = 
AYPnPOBON 

CEBECTBPTICOPHIEPAKAIBHYnOKOINONTHC 
KWMHCENTYXCaJE 

A<ya6rj  Tvyr). 
'Tirep    awrrjplas    kuc    viktjs    tov    K{v)piov    rjficov    (M) . 

Avp.  n.pol3o(y) 
^el3.e{vae)^  {€K)Ticr{6){r))   t)  lepa  Ka{\v)/3r)  (nro  Kotvo{v)  rrjs 
K(t)fxr]s,  e{v)Tv^a)(s) 

"  With  Good  Fortune. 
"  For  the  safety  and  victory  of  our  lord  (M.)  Aitrelms  Probus  Au- 
gustus Pious,  the  sacred  cella  was  built  by  the  community  of  the 
town,  fortunately." 

Mr.  Cyril  Graham  does  not  state  from  what  build- 
ing he  copied  this,  but  Burckhardt  has  given  (Syria, 
p.  219)  a  fragmentary  inscription  which  he  took  from 
"a  small  temple,  of  which  an  arch  of  the  interior" 
{cella,  I  conclude)  "  and  the  gate  only  remain,"  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  same. 

This  is  from  Burckhardt's  copy. 
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39.  AfAGH    TYXH 

YHEPCWTHPIACKAINEIKH? 
TOYK .^ 


-_     KOINOY 

THCK10MHC6YTYXU)? 

Bockh  (vol.  iii.  No.  4592)  has  also  published  this 
(No.  39)  ;  and  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  last 
two  lines,  he  writes,  "Franckius  (Richter'sche  Inschrif- 
ten,  p.  128)  conjecit  fuisse  a)KoSofMi]0i]  eV  tov)  kolvov  tyjs 
/cw/u-Tyy."  This  is  the  sense,  though  not  conveyed  in 
the  exact  words.  Bockh  then  continues,  "  Potest 
etiam  esse  eKTiadrj  viro  tov)  KOivov  rrjs  /cwytiT/s,"  which,  in- 
deed, with  the  exception  of  the  article  tov,  is  the  true 
reading.  Having  made  so  correct  a  conjecture,  he  is 
unfortunate  in  his  final  observation:  "  Sed  Imperator, 
ne  agnosceretur,  cavit  is  qui  delevit  vocabula,"  for 
Burckhardt  says  not  a  word  about  the  erasure  of  any 
portion  of  the  inscription. 

Some  person  might,  however,  object  to  the  identity 
of  No.  39  with  No.  38,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is 
marked  out  as  having  eight  lines  instead  of  three.^ 
This  difference  arises  merely  from  Burckhardt,  or  his 
editor,  having  paid  no  great  attention  to  the  number 
of  lines  in  which  the  inscriptions  were  originally  exe- 
cuted, and  in  proof  of  this  the  following  example  will 
suffice.  Mr.  Graham  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion from  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Edhra  (Ezra), 
which  is  written  in  fourteen  lines,  whilst  Burckhardt's 

^  The  inscription  No.  38  was  copied  by  Mr.  Graham  in  three 
lines ;  but  the  last  two  have  been  divided  in  order  to  insert  them 
more  neatly  into  the  page. 
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copy   (at  pp.  60,  61)   is  printed   in  nine   long  lines. 
And  Mr.  Graham  assured  me,  on  my  express  inquiry, 
that  in  making  his  transcripts  he  had  carefully  followed 
every  line  which  the  original  inscriptions  presented. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Graham's  copy  : — 

40    ©EOYrErONENOIKOCTOTWNAAIMONKATA.- 
COnON  +<t)00CCU)THPIONEAAMA/rENOnOY 
CKOTOCEKAAYMTEN  +  OriOYOYCIAIEIAtO 
AWNNYNXOPOIArrEALON  +  Ol  lOYGEOC 
nAPU)PTIZETONYNeEOCE?EYMENIZETAI  + 
ANHPTIC<t>IAOXPICTOCOnPtjOTEYljONItOAN 
NHCAIOMHA€U)CYIOC  +  E|IAItONAljOPON 
eEWnPOCH  N  EfKEN  A  ^lOeEATON 
Kl  ICMA+  lAPYCACENTOYTWNTOY 
KAAAINTOYAnOYMAPTYPOC 
rEU)PriOY  +  TOTIMIONNI>/rANON 
TOY<t>ANENTOCAYTtOltiOANNHC  + 
OYKAGYm  N0NAAAA<I>ANEPU)CENETI 
e  ETOYC  YT 

Qeov  'yeyovev  oIkos  to  twv  hacfiovioov)  KaTa{y) 

coyiov  +  ^oys  croiri^piov  eXa/juyfrev  ottov 

iTKOTOs  eKa\inrT€V+'  Ottov  dvaiat  etSo) 

Xcov,  vvv  x^P^''  «77e^wt'+  Ottov  Oeos 

Trapa)p{y)i^€To,  vvv  Geos  e^ev/Ji€vlt,€rai  + 

'Avr]p  TLS  ^tXoxpi^f^TOS  o  Trp(OT€vo)v   looav 

vTjs  Aiofxr]8ea)s  v'los  +  e^  iBtcov  hwpov 

@ea>  TTpoaT]veyK£v  a^todearov 

KTicffia  +  lSpvcras  ev  rovTto  rov 

KaWiv{iK)ov  dyiov  fiaprvpos 

Fecopytov  +  To  rificov  (Xe)tylravov 

rov  ^avevTQS  avrw   Icoavv'rj  + 

ov  Kad^  vTTvov,  dWa  (pavepcos.    Ev  er^eji 

fc).  €rovs  VI. 
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"  The  abode  of  demons  has  become  a  house  of 
God  +  A  saving  hght  has  shone  forth  where 
darkness  did  conceal  +  where  there  were  sacrifices 
to  idols,  (there  are)  now  quires  of  Angels -(-  Where  God 
was  provoked,  now  God  is  propitiated + 
A  certain  man,  a  lover  of  Christ,  the  Prior  loan 
nes  the  son  of  Diomedes  +  from  his  own  funds 
offered  a  gift  to  God,  an  edifice  worthy 
to  be  seen  +  Placing  in  this  the  esteemed 
relic  of  the  gloriously 
victorious  Holy  Martyr 
George  +  who  appeared  to  loannes  himself + 
not  in  a  vision,  but  manifestly.     In  the  year 
9,  of  the  year  410." 

The  first  line,  or  "The  inn  of  demons  has  become  a 
house  of  God,"  is  in  sense  the  converse  of  the  words 
of  the  Prophet,  and  which  were  quoted  by  Christ  as 
follows  : — 0  oIkos  fJbov,  OLKOs  TrpoaevxHs  eaTLV'  vfiels  Be  avrov 
eiroiricraTe  airrfKaLOV  XrjorTwv  (Luke  xix.  46). 

'  In  the  year  9  of  the  year  410 '  seems  evidently  to 
be  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  St. 
George,  which  originally  had  been  a  heathen  temple, 
and  being  of  some  chronological  interest,  it  will  require 
more  examination. 

Colonel  Leake,  the  editor  of  Burckhardt,  in  a  note, 
remarks, — "  a.d.  410.  This  was  the  third  year  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  in  whose  reign  the 
final  decrees  were  issued  against  the  Pagan  worship." 
This  indeed  cannot  be,  for  the  computation  by  the 
Christian  era  was  not  invented  until  long  afterwards, 
viz.  in  A.D.  516,  and  it  was  not  used  in  the  East  till  a 
much  later  period.  The  date  ETOYC  Yl,  '  of  the  year 
410,'  must  then  be  determined  either  from  the  Pom- 
peian  era  or  from  that  of  Bostra.  As  to  the  first, 
Bockh  (vol.  iii.  Nos.  4635,  4641)  makes  the  Pompeian 
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era  to  begin  b.c.  64,  therefore  'the  year  410'  would 
correspond  with  a.d.  346,  and  the  first  part  of  this 
date,  '  in  the  year  9,'  EN   ETEI  0,  must,  I  consider, 
refer  to  the  year  9  of  the  reign  of  the  then  Emperor ; 
but  in  the  year  a.d.  346,  Constans  and  Constantius 
were  co-emperors,  their  brother  Constantinus  having 
been  killed  six  years  before.     As  the  three  brothers 
began  their  reign  in  a.d.  337,  consequently  '  the  year 
9  '  would  also  agree  with  a.d.  346  (see  also  ante,  No. 
14).    Next,  as  to  the  Bostraan  era,  Bockh  (ibid.,  Nos. 
4648,  4651)  takes  this  era  to  commence  in  a.d.  104; 
'the  year  410'  would  thus  answw  to  a.d.  514;  and 
the  then  emperor  of  Constantinople  being  Anastasius 
I.,  who  commenced  his  reign  in  a.d.  491,  '  the  year  9  ' 
would  correspond  with  a.d.  500.    But  these  two  dates 
do  not  synchronize  by  this  computation,  as  the  year 
a.d.  514  would  be  '  the  year  23  '  of  the  then  Emperor 
(Anastasius),  which   in    Greek  would    be   ev  eVet   /cy. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  first  is  the  true  computation, 
and  that  '  in  the  year  9  of  the  year  410 '  really  signi- 
fies, according  to  our  modern  style,  in  the  year  9  of 
the  co-emperors   {Constans  and   Constantius),   of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  346. 

Here,  however,  another  chronological  difficulty  arises. 
This  church,  according  to  the  inscription,  was  dedicated 
by  a  certain  loannes,  the  son  of  Diomedes,  as  an  edifice 
worthy  to  be  seen,  and  in  which  he  placed  the  esteemed 
relic  of  the  holy  martyr  George  {'Ajlov  Maprvpos  Tewp. 
jiov.)  This  Saint,  El-Khouder,  as  the  Arabs  call  him, 
could  not  be  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia,  be- 
cause he  was  not  killed  at  Alexandria  until  the  close 
of  A.D.  361,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperov  Julian, 
fifteen  years  subsequently.     But  another  St.  George  is 
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related  by  some  writers  to  have  been  an  officer  in  the 
household  of  Diocletian,  and  in  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror (about  287-90)  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Nicomedia.  The  latter  must  then  be  the  '  Holy  Martyr 
George '  here  spoken  of,  and  the  date  of  whose  death 
is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  years  now  deter- 
mined ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  these  writers  are  cor- 
rect, and  that  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  lives 
and  acts  of  the  two  Georges,  namely,  the  'Holy  Martyr 
George,'  most  probably  of  Syria,  and  the  notorious 

*  pseudo-martyr,'  called  '  George  of  Cappadocia,'  have 
been  confounded,  and  referred  entirely  to  the  last,  and 
to  whom  the  honours  of  being  the  tutelary  saint  of 
England  have  been  incorrectly  assigned. 

I  w^ill  then  briefly  notice  some  accounts  ot  ihe  fa- 
mous George,  the  esteemed  saint  of  Syria,  and  who 
has  been  for  nearly  eight  centuries  the  chivalrous  pa- 
tron of  our  own  country. 

In  the  '  Golden  Legende,'  by  Caxton,  is  given  the 

*  Life  of  St.  George,'  from  which,  as  the  book  is  very 
rare,  and  not  easily  obtained  for  perusal  by  the  general 
reader,  I  extract  these  passages  -^ — 

"  In  y*^  Kalender  of  Bede  it  is  sayd  y*  Saynt  George 
sufFred  martyrdom  in  Parsydye,  in  y*'  cyte  oi  DyapolynJ 
And  in  other  places  it  is  redde  y*  he  resteth  in  y''  cite 
of  Dyspolyn,  whiche  tofore  was  called  Lyde,  whiche  is 

^  From  the  edition  of  1527,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

"  Bede  must  here  mean  the  city  of  Dia,  Diapolis,  or  Diaspolis, 
which  was  situated  in  the  north  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Euxine ;  and  by 
"Parsydye"  he  must  intend  Persia;  for  Bithynia  became  a  portion 
of  that  empire  after  Lydia  was  destroyed  by  Cyrus.  In  fact,  Nico- 
media, the  capital  of  Bithynia,  where  Diocletian  resided  {vide  Aurel. 
Victor.  Hist.  Rom.  Epit.  cap.  39,  s.  5),  was  the  place  of  St.  George's 
martyrdom. 
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bys  ye  cyte  of  Joppen,  or  Japh.  And  in  another  place 
it  is  sayd  that  he  suffred  deth  under  Dyoclesyen  and 
Maximyen,  whiche  y^  tyme  were  Emperours.  And  in 
other  place,  under  Dyoclesyan,  Emperour  of  Perse. 
.  .  .  And  it  is  sayd  here  that  he  sufFred  deth  under 
Dacyen,  the  prouost  (prafectns).  Than  Dyoclesyen 
and  Maxymyen  beynge  Emperours"  (fo.  cxi.). 

"His  heed  was  smytten  of  aboute  the  yere  of  our 
Lord  ii.c.lxxxvii."   (a.d.  287). 

"  Bytwene  Jherusalem  and  porte  Japhe,  by  a  towne 
called  Ramys,  is  a  chapell  of  Saynt  George,  whiche  is 
now  desolate  and  uncouered,  and  therein  dwell  Chrysten 
Grekes,  and  in  the  sayd  chapel  lyeth  y*'  body  of  Saynt 
George,  but  not  y"  heed  "  (fo.  cxiii.). 

The  above  I  take  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Latin 
original,  as  written  by  Giacomo  di  Voragine,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  to  which  our  Caxton  has  added  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  was  most  likely  his  own  com- 
position : — 

"  This  blyssed  and  holy  martyr  Saynt  George  is 
patron  of  this  realme  of  Englond,  and  y''  crye  of  men 
of  warre.  In  the  worshyp  of  whom  is  founded  y*^  noble 
Ordre  of  y'^  Garter,  and  also  a  noble  college  in  the 
castel  of  Wyndsore  by  Kynges  of  Englonde,  in  whiche 
college  is  y""  hert  of  Saint  George,  whiche  Sygysmond, 
the  Emperour  of  Almayne,  brought,  and  gaue  it  for  a 
grete  and  a  precyous  relyke  to  Kyng  Henry  the  fyfth 
(1416),  and  also  y*"  sayd  Sygismond  was  a  broder  of 
y''  sayd  Garter.^  And  also  there  is  a  pece  of  his  heed" 
(fo.  cxiii.). 

^  So  in  Acts  ix.  38,  it  is  written,  "  Lydda  was  niffh  to  Joppa." 
^  Siffismond,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  appears  the  first  of  the 
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Other  relics  of  St.  George  had  previously  been 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Windsor,  which  was 
founded  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Edward  III. 
(1348),  as  appear  from  a  register  taken  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Richard  II.  (1384),  and  published  in  Dugdale's 
'  Monasticon  Anglicanum '  (vol.  vi.  part  3,  1830),  such 
as  a  part  of  the  arm  and  a  bone  of  St.  George. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  opinion  of  those  who 
have  written  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  George  is,  that 
he  suffered  in  the  early  persecution  of  the  Christians 
under  Diocletian.  Eusebius  Csesariensis,  however,  who 
was  contemporary  with  him,  does  not  seem  to  mention 
him  by  namey  but  he  describes  in  the  eighth  book  of 
his  '  Ecclesiastical  History'  the  deaths  of  many  martyrs 
of  that  period.  In  chapter  iv.  he  writes, — "  It  cannot 
be  told  how  many  and  what  sort  of  Christian  martyrs 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  cities  and  places," — ov^  ia-rt  Xo^m 

BvvaTov  a<pr)yri(Taa-6ai,  bcrovs  koI  ottoiovs  tov  Xpicrrov  fxaprvpas 
ocbdaXfjLOts  Traprjv  opav,  rots  ava  iracras  ras  re  iroXets  Kai  ray 

X(^pas  oiKovdLv}^  Again,  the  next  chapter  he  entitles, 
"  Concerning  those  things  which  were  done  at  Nico- 
media ;"  and  chapter  vi.,  "  Concerning  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  palace."  In  it  he  describes  especially 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  some  one,  and  then  states,  "of 
the  same  kind  was  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  one  of 
the  Emperor's  chamberlains."  He  mentions  further, 
that  of  Anthimus,  the  Bishop  of  Nicomedia.     Having 

twenty-six  Knights  of  the  Garter  installed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
and  the  hundred  and  tenth  from  the  commencement  of  that  noble 
Order.  The  admonitions  on  the  investiture  of  the  Order  run  thus  :  — 
"In  memorial  of  the  blessed  Martyr  and  Soldier  of  Christ,  St. 
George." 

'0  Eusebii  Pamphili  Eccles.  Hist,  a  Gul.  Reading:   Cantab,  1720. 
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observed  that  "  for  the  sake  of  brevity  he  would 
pass  over  the  no  less  cruel  martyrdoms  of  the  rest," 
he  expressly  names  Dorotheus  and  Gorgonius,  of  the 
Imperial  household,  "  who  obtained  the  rewards  of 
the  divine  victory."     These  are  his  words:  —  Toaovrov 

laroprjcravTes,  ws  bye  AwpoOeos  Kat  6  Fopjovcos,  erepois  a[xa 
TrXeiocTL  rrjs  ^acnXiKrjs  oiKereias,  fxera  rovs  TroXvTpoirovs  aywvas 
^po')((p  TTjv  t,(orjv  fMeraXkd^avres,  rrjs  evOeov  viKrjs  aTrrjveyKavro 

/3pa/3€ca.  Unless,  therefore,  we  should  suppose  that 
Topyovios, —  Gorgonius, — has  been  a  mistake  in  tran- 
scribing for  Fewpycos, —  Georgius, — I  can  find  no  other 
name  similar  to  that  of  our  Saint.  And  indeed  this 
supposition  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  inasmuch  as  we 
find  in  Smith's  Dictionary  (Greek  and  Roman  Bio- 
graphy), s.  V.  Gargonius,  that  that  name  was  written 
"  Gargonius,  or  Gorgonius,  or  Gargius,"  thence  Gur- 
gius.^^  So  Gibbon,  in  a  note  to  his  sixteenth  chapter 
(edit.  1788),  writes  the  name  of  the  martyred  Bishop, 
or  TIpoecTTcos,  of  Nicomedia,  Anthimius ;  whilst  some 
later  editions  give  it  Anthemius ;  but  the  word  which 
occurs  in  the  edition  of  Eusebius,  which  I  consulted, 
is  merely  'Avdifios. 

The  most  recent  traveller  in  Syria,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Porter,  thus  writes  in  his  Handbook  (p.  278)  : — 
"All  Englishmen  will  regard"  Lyclda,  or  Diospolis, 
Lod  of  the  Bible  (1  Chron.  viii.  12),  and  now  Ludd, 
"with  peculiar  interest,  as  the  reputed  birthplace  of 
their  patron  Saint,  and  the  place  where  he  was  first 
specially  honoured.     The  earliest  calendars  relate  that 

•'  I  find  in  Banduri's  Numis.  Imp.  Rom.,  torn.  ii.  {Lut.  Par. 
1718),  pp.  753,  758,  the  word  Tewpyios  (St.  George)  is  abbreviated 
on  the  coins  of  Alexius  and  Manuel  Comnenus  thus,  rE^noc, 
which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  rEPriOC,  Gergius  or  Gorgim. 
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St.  George  was  born  at  Lydda,  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Nicoraedia,  under  Diocletian,  near  the  close  of  the 
third  century,'^  and  that  his  body  was  conveyed  to  his 
native  town,  where  a  church  was  erected  in  his  honour. 
William  of  Tyre  ascribes  its  erection  to  Justinian." 
Again,  at  Ramleh,  about  forty-five  minutes  distant  from 
Ludd,  and  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Japho,  or 
Joppa  (Acts  ix.  38),  Mr.  Porter  says,  "the  Crusaders 
held  a  great  feast,  in  1099,  in  honour  of  St.  George, 
and  formally  installed  him  as  their  patron,^^  on  account 
of  the  miracle  he  had  wrought  in  their  favour  at  An- 
tiocli.  The  homage  paid  to  him  there  prepared  the 
way  for  his  advancement  to  higher  honours.  England 
soon  adopted  him,  and  other  countries  of  Europe  fol- 
lowed the  example." 

These  accounts  then  fully  illustrate  those  which  I 
have  cited  from  the  'Golden  Legende;'  and  I  must 
observe  that  the  words  "  by  a  towne  called  Ramys  is  a 
chapell  of  Saynt  George, "^'*  must  mean  at  Ludd,  near 
or  "  by  the  town  of  Ramleh,"  where,  according  to 
Mr.  Porter,  was  a  church^^  erected  to  him.  In  it  was 
deposited  his  body,  excepting  the  head  and  heai't  and 
a  bone  or  two,  which  were  taken  as  relics  to  other 
sacred    spots  ;    but  what  may  have  been  the  ti/xiou  '^ 

'2  These  are  nearly  Dr.  Robinson's  words.  See  '  Biblical  Re- 
searches,' vol.  ii.  p.  245. — J.  H. 

'2  Robinson,  '  Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  ii.  p.  235,  edit.  2,  gives 
this  account. — /,  H. 

•4  Robinson,  '  Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  ii.  p.  235,  note  2,  says, 
"  Ramleh  and  Lydda  being  so  near,  have  been  sometimes  con- 
founded." 

^*  See  an  engraving  of  the  ruins  of  this  church  in  Thomson's  '  The 
Land  and  the  Book,'  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  Lond.,  1859. 

'^  To  those  whomav  consider  that  the  date  a.d.  34G,  which  I  have 
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Xely^avov  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  which  the  Prior 
loannes  placed  in  his  church  at  Zorava,  or  Ezra,  there 
is  nothing  to  determine. 

A  similar  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Mant,  in  his  '  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,'  and  which  must  doubtless  be 
considered  as  accurate  as  he  could  render  it.  To  April 
23rd,  St.  George's  Day  (p.  xliii.),  formerly  held  as  a 
festival,  the  Bishop  states  "  how  he  came  to  be  so 
much  esteemed  of  in  England  ;"  and  as  it  is  only  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Porter,  I  here  subjoin  the  passage  :— 
''When  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  was  prosecuting  his  victories  against 
the  Turks,  and  laying  siege  to  the  famous  city  of  An- 
tioch,  which  was  like  to  be  relieved  by  a  mighty  army 
of  the  Saracens,  St.  George  appeared  with  an  innumer- 
able army  coming  down  from  the  hills,  all  in  white, 
with  a  red  cross  in  his  banner,  to  reinforce  the  Chris- 
tians, which  occasioned  the  infidel  army  to  fly,  and  the 
Christians  to  possess  themselves  of  the  town.  This 
story  made  St.  George  extraordinarily  famous  in  those 
times,  and  to  be  esteemed  a  patron,  not  only  of  the 
English,  but  of  Christianity  itself ;-  not  but  that  St. 
George  was  a  considerable  Saint  before  this,  having 
had  a  church  dedicated  to  him  by  Justinian  the  Em- 
peror." 

This  heathen  temple  at  Ezra,  which  was  converted 
into  a  church  by  the  said  loannes,  and  dedicated  to 

assigned  to  that  inscription,  is  too  early  for  the  placing  of  any  relics  in 
churches,  I  will  merely  observe  that  St.  Augustine,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  390,  mentions  some  wonderful  cures  which  were  made  in 
churches  that  contained  some  relics  of  the  martyr  Stephen, — "  reli- 
quias  martyris  gloriosissimi  Stepkani."  Vide  '  De  Civitate  Dei,'  lib. 
22,  cap.  8,  sect,  xi.,  S.  Augustini  Op.,  vol.  iv.,  edit.  Caillau,  Paris, 
1842. 

VOL.   VI.  Y 
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St.  George,  is  extremely  interesting,  as  having  been 
one  of  the  earliest  that  had  been  dedicated  to  that 
Saint,  and  in  fact  nearly  two  centuries  anterior  to  that 
which  was  raised  to  him  by  Justinian. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  this  handsome 
church  is  still  nearly  perfect.  The  interior  is  a  ro- 
tunda, with  a  large  dome  supported  on  massive  piers, ^^ 
having  in  front  a  paved  courtyard,  raised  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  a  w-all.  The 
west  entrance  is  by  a  very  low  stone  door,  evidently 
taken  from  some  more  ancient  structure  ;  over  it,  on  a 
tablet,  is  "  the  long  Greek  inscription  "  before  given. 

And  another  ancient  church  of  St.  George,  which 
was  much  frequented  by  the  early  Christians  of  the 
Hauran,  is  described  by  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  95) 
at  a  place  called  Zahouet  (or  Sehivet)  El  Khouder,  to 
the  south  of  Kuleib,  the  Hauran  Peak.  On  the  door  is 
a  Greek  inscription  beginning  AriE  TEWPriE,  "O 
Holy  George!"  No  date  however  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  from  w^hich  that  of  the  church  can  be  as- 
certained. 

St.  George  w^as  often  styled  ra^uipxns  and  Tpoiraio- 
^opos  by  his  devoted  Greek  Christians,  but  in  this  in- 
scription his  epithet  is  kuWivlkos,  signifying  much  the 
same  as  the  last ;  and  as  this  inscription  makes  the 
Saint  appear  to  the  Prior  loannes  ov  KaO'  virvov,  dWa 
(f)av€pa)s,  so  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  again  more  than 
once  in  person,  in  after-times,  to  the  Crusaders  during 
the  Holy  Wars. 

"  About  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Beyrout,"  says 

17  The  true  form  of  this  edifice  is  that  which  is  not  unfrequently 
seen  in  the  earher  Greek  churches,  viz.  on  the  outside  a  square,  but 
withinside  a  Greek  cross  with  a  rotunda  or  dome  in  the  centre. 
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Mr.  Porter  ('  Handbook,'  p.  406),  "  we  are  shown  the 
remains  of  an  old  brick  building,  which  has,  somehow 
or  other,  been  linked  to  the  legend  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dracjon,^^  in  which  every  loyal  EngUshman  will  feel 
a  home  interest.  Some  affirm  the  Dragon  was  slain 
on  this  spot ;  but  others  affirm  that  the  combat  took 
place  on  the  neighbouring  beach,  and  the  victorious 
Saint  came  here  to  wash  his  hands."  The  bay  there 
is  called  the  Bay  of  St.  George. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  origin  of  this  story  is  easily 
made  out,  for  the  gallant  George,  mounted  on  a  fiery 
steed,  and  armed  with  the  usual  Arab  spear,  meets 
with  a  large  and  ferocious  seal  as  he  is  riding  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  which  he,  after  a  good  skirmish, 
despatches  with  his  long  weapon.  The  seal  then,  by 
the  help  of  a  httle  fable  and  some  "  collata  membra," 
is  stated  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  fin-like  crest 
and  mane,  huge  wings,  a  fearfully  forked  tail,  and 
scaly  hide ;  and  thus  has  been  formed  a  dreadfully  ab- 
normal creature  termed  a  Dragon.  Had  the  scene 
been  laid  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  or  the  Nile,  instead 
of  the  Mediterranean,  a  crocodile  would  evidently  have 
given  the  legendary  a  more  natural  foundation  for  the 
working  up  of  his  wunged  monster. 

I  purposely  omit  any  notice  of  Gibbon's  "  bilem 
atram,"  and  splenetic  attack  on  our  Saint  of  Syria  and 
England,  as  contained  in  his  twenty-third  chapter.  I 
should  however  observe  that  his  note  125,  stating 
that  St.  George  "  had  from  the  sixth  century  been  re- 
vered in  Palestine,"  is  corrected  by  this  inscription, 
which  proves  that  he  had  been  revered  from  a  much 

'8  See  also  Robinson's  '  Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  ii.  p.  492,  ed.  2, 
note  3.— J.  H. 

y2 
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earlier  period,  namely,  from  the  fourth  century,  in  that 
part  of  Syria. 

The  Emperor  mentioned  in  the  inscription  No.  38 
is  M.  Aurelius  Probus,  a  man  whom  Eutropius  (Hist. 
Rom.  lib.  ix.  cap.  17)  designates  as  "illustris  gloria 
militari."  And  the  sacred  cella  of  the  temple  at  Um-e'- 
Zeitun  was  probably  erected  about  the  time  in  which 
the  treaty  was  concluded  by  him  with  Persia,  in  a.d.  280, 
or  perhaps  after  his  march  through  Syria,  when  he 
was  proceeding  to  put  down  the  Blemmyes  in  Africa. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


As  the  Rev.  C.  Babington  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Wood, 
Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  have  very 
kindly  examined,  with  much  care,  the  preceding  pages 
whilst  going  through  the  press,  I  here  add  some  cor- 
rections and  different  readings  which  they  have  made, 
and  w^hich  the  reader  will  find  well  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. My  own  observations  on  some  of  them  are  in- 
cluded in  brackets. 

1 .  In  Mr.  Graham's  copy  there  are  traces  of  a  letter 
and  space  before  AIMOC,  in  the  third  line.  OaifMos 
occurs  in  Bockh,  4611  c,  4612,  4619.  The  last  line 
may  be  parts  of  the  word  olKoSo/nrja-ev. 

2.  "0/3eSos,  in  line  1,  perhaps='0/3a/Soy  (Bockh,  No. 
4630)  as  Ke=KaL 

3.  Line  3,  o-v/jiTravros  oUov.  See  Bockh,  No.  4661. 
Line  4,  erovs  evZeKarov  in  Bockh,  4617.  The  word 
following  seems  to  be  a  proper  name  in  the  genitive 
case,  beginning  with  'Ein,  and  ending  with  kov,  such 
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as  'E-mpavKov,'  '  oi' Epiraucus.'     Line  5,  Pf/xoXXou,  'of 
Gemollus,'  seems  to  be  more  likely. 

4.  The  letters  KAIAK  do  not  appear  to  belong  to 
the  inscription.     The  rest  perhaps  might  run, 

<f\.  Md^ifJ.09  Ha/Seivov  /3.  (f>. 

Mevrapr]aLOs  Kat  Koiviaov- 

Xavos  Kol  (?)  ^  yevofzevos  ttjs 

ijye/xovtas   to     fivrjfia  e/c  rcov  toicov  (oko- 

BofjLTjae  aw  ©eofiwxr)  jvvatici. 
Line  1,  /3.  <^.  may  be  ^.  (f>v\^!f,  as  in  Bockh,  4602  and 
4603.      Or   {3.    may   mean  /3ov\€vt^9  (Bockh,    4613, 

4617,    4635).        Line    2,    Mevrapricnos  Kol   KoivtcrovXavos, 

might  be  official  terms,  or  perhaps  more  probably  indi- 
cate two  places  to  which  he  belonged  as  ^ovXevT-qs.  At 
all  events,  it  appears  from  the  singular  verb,  and  from 
the  mention  of  his  wife,  that  only  one  person's  name 
is  wanted.  [In  the  original  transcript  the  portion  after 
BdfM7]a,  and  before  -eopx,  in  the  last  line,  being  very  im- 
perfect, it  is  doubtful  whether  this  proposed  reading  or 
mine  is  the  true  one. — J.  H.]  Line  3,  for  ^=xi^iapxos. 
Vide  Bockh,  4542, etc.  [Also  see  Burckhardt's  '  Syria.' 
This  abbreviation  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Roman  Tri- 
bunus  militum. — J.  H.] 

5.  Line  1 ,  eKrlaOr)  T)  Kprivr},  or  KpTjirls,  may  possibly  have 
been  in  this  line.  [Perhaps  Kprjvis. — J.  H.]  In  hne  5, 
olKo8o/x7]advT(ov,  not  unlikely.  The  rest  we  can  make 
nothing  of.  In  lines  2,  3,  and  4,  there  seem  to  have 
been  proper  names  in  the  genitive,  such  as  'OKravias, 

AovKias,  Kai  "Xoveov,  Kiit,  Mikrjcnov. 

6.  Line  1,  if  o-ttoi^S/}  be  right,  the  comma  had  better 
be  placed  before  MdpKov.  But  we  suspect  (tttovS.  repre- 
sents a  genitive  (so  that  there  be  three  pairs  of  proper 
names),  such  as  'SttovUtt'itov . 
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7.  Line  2,  the  last  letter  is  doubtful.  We  fear 
Kopin]\ios  cannot  be  got  out  of  it.     The  four  lines  look 

most  like    {e)vxw  MapKos,  'lovX'ios,  ^a^avos  .  .  .     [Most 

probable ;  except  for  MdpKos  I  would  suggest  'iXeios. 
The  last  letter  in  line  2  may  be  an  inverted  E=  m- — 
J.  H.] 

8.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  certain  in  this,  except 
the  recurrence  twice  of  ety  rrjv  utKoSo/jbriv  (lines  3,  5),  and 
the  words  e|  iBlcov  ol/coBofitja-ev  in  line  4.  Possibly  con- 
tributions are  mentioned,  in  which  case  line  4  may  run 
Mv.  pKT],  or  something  of  the  kind=a;  minse. 

9.  Perhaps  {M)dpKos  &edfj.cov  koI  ©eixos^Oepoa-Zpoav  ocko- 

hoixoL.  Two  outlandish  names,  as  builders  :  'OepoaSpcov 
or  Qepoahpwv,  or  Something  of  the  kind.  Oeixos  may  be 
&a2fios.   See  No.  1 . 

10.  'IBlais  is  not  distinct,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
lead  to  the  true  reading. 

1 1 .  Line  2,  Xrjv  apparently  does  not  join  immediately 
to  KvpiX  in  the  first  line.     It  might  be 

XoiJ'Va  TT)  Kvpia 
(^aTr])\7jv, 

or  the  third  word  may  be  Fvpia,  but  all  is  uncertain. 

12.  In  lines  3  and  6  N  =  a'-  Comp.  Burckhardt, 
}).  62.  Line  7,  Burckhardt  has  got  plainly  koI  a-v  ra 
with  SlttXcc  in  the  next  line. 

13.  In  line  2,  the  beginning  may  be  TrpmTocnrovSiKri- 
pios,^^  or  TrpoSeaTTOTOKriptos.  Burckhardt's  copy  has  Trpo- 
TeTTovSr].  The  word  may  be  some  title  of  office,  formed, 
though  in  a  mongrel  way,  like  TrptfifiiKTjpios.  [Which- 
ever word  be  fixed  upon,  I  think  the  Prior,  or  Head  of 
a  Convent,  is  only  intended. — J.  H]     In  the  rest  of 

1^  There  may  here  be  7r/Kore(i'a)i')  anovBfi  ,  .  .  (^ompare  the  next 
Inscription,  hne  2. 
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the  line  Burckhardt  and  Graham  have  in  common  .  .  , 
EI  .  .  .  0U)NANA  .  .  .  differing  very  widely  in  the  re- 
mainder. Possibly  0WN  may  indicate  a  genitive  plural 
dependent  upon  the  preceding  word.  Line  3,  Upo^ri- 
Tov  'H\ta  :  is  a  here  used  as  a  genitive  ?  Graham  gives 
apparently  dyyeXois  evovpavlots,  whilst  Burckhardt  has 
ev  ovpavols.  But  the  whole  we  consider  very  doubtful. 
14.  Perhaps  we  might  read  the  five  lines  thus, 

O'i  ayiOL-\-lep{eis)  e^  Ihlwv  vaov 

HXtov  Trpocf).  aiTOvhr]  'Icoavvov 

leveov  SiuK.  ev  erei  v^ 

CKTurav  eirl  Ovdpov  &eo 

(p.-^-eina-KOTrov  .  .  . 
Line  1,  as  the  verb  in  line  4  (if  correctly  copied)  ap- 
pears to  be  plural,  and  if  so,  it  requires  something  differ- 
ent from  OvX-TTo^oip.^^  What  we  have  suggested  scarcely 
differs  from  the  transcript,  if  Z,  which  occurs  again  in 
line  5,  may  be  taken  as  a  mark  only,  or  perhaps  a  cross. 
See  No.  13,  line  1.  [That  mark  is  clearly  different,  and 
I  cannot  agree  with  this  supposition. — J.  H.]  Line  2, 
Burckhardt  has  Haih  ttpocJ).  He  has  also  Icoa  .  .  .  a 
ME  ...  3.  The  second  name  may  be  doubtful.  Line 
5.  We  are  convinced  the  word  after  eTTLcrKOTTov  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  see.^^  Line  6.  If  OeC  be  correctly 

^^'  I  do  not  like  the  three  first  words  here  proposed.  The  editor  of 
Bockh's  new  Part,  just  arrived,  suggests  the  commencement  from 
Burckhardt's  copy,  thus,  Ot  ano  Z6p.  See  No.  8628.  These,  Mr. 
Wood  says,  are  most  probably  Oi  airb  Zopaovas.  The  last  word  is 
however  too  long.     I  should  prefer  (z)OPAOYHNOI. — J.  H. 

21  This  is  certainly  erroneous,  for  in  Bockh's  new  Part,  just  pub- 
lished, Mr.  Wood  writes  that  in  No.  8628,  which  is  =  l4  of  Mr. 
Graham's,  taken  from  Burckhardt,  the  editor  suggests  (fifiav)  after 
fma-KUTTov.  As  the  inscription  is  at  Zorava  itself,  '  our  bishop '  is 
synonymous  with  the  '  Bishop  of  Zorava,'  as  I  have  proposed. — /.  H. 
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explained  as  o  0eos,  what  precedes  is  probably  cS,  followed 
by  some  verb,  expressing  to  avert,  ttot/mov  Bo/x/3q)vos. 

16.  Line  4,  to  is  no  doubt  the  article.  With  regard 
to  the  verb,  it  is  doubtful  whether  w^e  ought  to  consi- 
der one  or  other  of  the  letters  €  or  A  as  inserted  by 
a  blunder,  or  €  as  representing  a  duplication  of  C, — 
eKTiaev,  or  eKTiaav,  or  eKTtcraav.  The  plural  is  perhaps 
the  most  probable. 

17.  The  letters  in  the  transcript  are  quite  plain, 
^Xalos  'n<Til3eo{s).  See  Porter's  'Damascus,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
56.  [The  inscription  here  referred  to  is  the  same  as  my 
No.  8  of  Porter's  Inscriptions  (Roy.  Soc.  Lit.  Trans., 
vol.  v.  p.  257),  in  which  the  words  mistaken  for  €.  or 
<>.  OCHB€OC  are  not  Ph.  Oseheus,  but  parts  of  K€- 
OC  €BinC€,  Keos€/3lco<T€,  'Ceus  passed  his  life.'— J.H.] 

18  seems  altogether  unintelligible. 

19.  Compare  ^Xaty  with  #\aros>  in  No.  17.  Possibly 
C  should  be  O,   and  C  be  added,  which  would   give 

20.  The  last  of  the  numerals  is  clearly  ^  (not  s),  the 
second  TTF:  but  the  last  word  in  the  second  line  seems 
hopeless. 

22.  Line  1 ,  the  first  word  may  be  dea>,  as  a  dedication 
to  some  god.  Line  3,  KXauScavos  is  probably  correct ; 
but  whether  the  intervening  words  are  nominatives  or 
datives  seems  doubtful.  The  second  line  can  hardly 
have  been  HapovoXos  ? 

23.  Line  I,  possibly  .  .  .  m  hokw  y  vovr] 

pla  afjirjpi,^€iv  .   .  . 

The  13th  letter  in  line  2  looks  rather  more  like  n  in 
the  transcript.     But  all  is  very  uncertain. 

24.  (Aj)pi'Tnras  ....  KaraaraOels .        The    Z    is    here 

doubtful,  the  copy   being   confused.     For   Malos,  see 
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No.  29,  and  Bockh,  4539.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  is  called 
^t\oKaL(xap  on  coins.  See  Akerman's  Num.  Illustr.  of 
the  New  Test.,  p.  38.  He  is  the  person  perhaps  here 
meant.  Line  2,  MAIOZ  may  possibly  be  a  fragment 
of  xt^/«/3%05f  (.  .  .  AIAP(X)OZ)  .  .  .  XCk.  Xey.  occurs  con- 
tinually. [If  the  beginnings  of  the  first  two  lines  be 
broken,  then  this  latter  restoration  is  most  likely  the 
true  one.  But  Mr.  Graham,  in  his  MS.  copy,  has 
not  so  stated.  If  so,  this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
his  inscriptions.— J.  H.] 

27.  The  inscription  may  perhaps  be  read  thus, 

'ABpiavov  Tov  KaicroXiKov  Mak)(pv  edvap 
yov  arpaTrjjou  NofiaScov  to  /jLvrjfxetov  e 
jco  Nal3aS8os  dSeXipos.     'Erwv  kt]. 

In  line  1  MuXkov  looks  as  if  it  represented  the  town 
or  place  where  it  was  found  ;  the  third  word  may  be 
KadoXiKov,  the  title  of  an  officer  at  Coui-t.  See  Steph. 
Thes.  (ed.  Valpy),  s.  v.  KaOoXiKos. 

28.  e^opSevapicos  ought  probably  to  be  regarded  as 
an  adverb,  'E^opS.  being  abbreviated  for  i^rpaoph.  Cf. 
Ducange,  s.  v.  "Ophivov. 

29  is  doubtful,  but  looks  most  like 

{0)vX'7na  Tajrjp 
LVTj  Matov  6 
t  Matov.      'Et(o 
V.  fid. 

"To  UlpiaTagerina,  (daughter)  ofMaeus,  the  (sons)  of 
Mgeus.     Aged  49." 

30.  The  name  of  the  person  may  be  imperfect ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  follow^ed  by  a  genitive  Aifiov,  or  Oalfiov. 
See  No.  1.     Perhaps  'Saidos  A'tfiov  oiKoZofxos  evijvxws). 

31.  The  proper  name  may  also  be  AvOo^  as  well  as 

Avdos. 
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33.  Line  2  seems  uncertain ;  it  may  perhaps  be 
arm: part: MEDIC.  Vide  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  vii.  p. 
52.  _ 

35.  Possibly    'OZalvados    ^avpo(fidTov).    ^Et{(ov)   s-X= 

aged  36. 

36.  We  may  perhaps  read, — 

0  6eos  SiKaa{€i)  rovs  aSiKovvras  (rovs)  av{e'^i)ovs  rrjs  'H  .  .  . 

^E  is  probably  the  termination  of  (wKo8o/j,r})ae.  Then 
a  new  sentence  implying  an  imprecation. 

38.  The  phrase  ttjv  lepav  KaXv^rjv  occurs  in  Bockh, 
4591,  which  was  found  at  the  same  place  as  this. 

40.  Line  10,  Burckhardt  has  KaXKcvUov,  and  not  koX- 
XcvTov,  as  given  in  Mr.  Graham's  transcript. 

This  is  pubUshed  in  Bockh,  No.  8627,  in  the  new 
Part  which  has  just  arrived. 

[I  have  examined  this  day,  June  2nd,  1859,  the  new 
Fasciculus  (second)  ofBockh's  Corpus  Inscript.  Graec. 
vol.  iv.  (Berlin,  1859),  which  is  edited  by  Kirch- 
hoff,  and  find  that  in  No.  8627  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  date  410  refers  to  the  Bostrsean  Era=A.D. 
514;  and  that  the  year  9  would  perhaps  be  499, 
which  was  the  ninth  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius.     But 

1  cannot  agree  with  him,  for,  as  I  have  before  (at  p. 
38)  shown,  that  by  the  Bostrsean  Era,  410=rA.D.  514 
=the  year  23  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  ;  and  that  the 
dates  "  in  the  year  of  9  of  the  year  410,"  do  not  syn- 
chronize ;  whereas,  by  the  Pompeian  Era,  which  1  take 
to  be  the  true  one  here  intended,  these  two  dates  do 
coincide,  i.  e.  the  year  9  of  the  Emperors  Constans  and 
Constantius  =  a.d.  346,  and  the  year  410  =  also  a.d. 
346. 

The  towns  near  Bostra  doubtless  often  used  the 
Bostraean  Era  after  its  commencement  in  a.d.  104,  but 
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Zorava,  or  Ezra,  which  is  at  a  great  distance  to  the 
north,  is  more  hkely  to  have  computed  by  the  Pom- 
peian  Era,  and  this  is  clearly  proved  by  the  synchronism 
of  the  dates  in  the  inscription,  of  the  accuracy  of  which 
there  has  been  no  doubt.  I  here  give  the  extract  from 
Bockh,  p.  295,  vol.  iv.  fasc.  2  : — 

"  Numerum  410,  nisi  sua  ac  propria  sera  usa  est 
Adrenorum  civitas,  ad  Bostrenorum  epocham  exigen- 
diim  esse  probabile  est.  Itaque  dedicatio  facta  esse 
statuenda  erit  anno  p.  Chr.  514.  Annum  autem  no- 
num,  quo  S.  Georgium  suis  sibi  oculis  videre  visus  est 
Joannes  primas,  imperatoris  fuisse  conjicias.  Quse  si 
vera  est  conjectura,  annus  significatur  p.  Chi'.  499,  qui 
fuit  nonus  Ana^asii  tunc  imperatoris."  I  may  more- 
over add  that  I  think  the  year  9  of  Constans  and  Con- 
stantius,  is  a  much  more  likely  time  for  the  converting 
of  heathen  temples  into  Christian  churches  in  that  part 
of  the  Holy  Land,  than  the  year  a.d.  514— above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later — in  the  reign  of  Ana- 
stasius. — J.  H.] 
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IX.— ON   THE   HISTORY  OF   ICELAND,  AND  THE  ICE- 
LANDIC LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

BY    JOHN    HOGG,    M.A.,    F.R.S.,    FOREIGN    SECRETARY,    R.S.L. 

(Read  May  25th,  and  June  8th,  1858.) 

The  large  volcanic  land  lying  on  the  confines  of 
Europe,  in  the  extreme  north-west,  partly  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  surrounded  by  the  deep  w^aters  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  only  known  to  us  by  the  in- 
hospitable name  of  Iceland, — which  is  the  same  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  viz.  Island.  Its  soil  is  as 
inhospitable  in  its  nature  as  this  appellation  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  There,  indeed,  in  many  portions 
of  it  at  least — 

"Terram  hirsuta  prerait  glacies,  et  bruma  perennis." 

But  by  an  apparent  physical  anomaly,  ice  and  fire  both 
prevail  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  island  may  be  de- 
signated very  appropriately,  either  a  "  Tierra  del  Yelo," 
or  a  "  Tierra  del  Fuego  ; "  or,  in  fact,  under  both  terms. 
Snow  and  ice,  fire  and  water,  especially  boiling  water, 
actually  abound ;  and  the  latter,  seeking  to  be  cooled 
even  in  that  cold  region,  rushes  bubbling  up,  from  the 
subterranean  fires,  to  a  great  altitude  into  the  freezing 
atmosphere,  and  produces  the  well-known  and  surpri- 
sing natural  phenomena  of  the  geysers,  and  the  mud 
volcanos. 
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The  like  inhospitable  title  of  the  Roman  "  Ultima 
Thale,"  has  by  some  been  assigned  to  this  isle,  though, 
I  think,  without  anj^  reasonable  foundation.  If  it  be 
correct,  as  Solinus  says,  that  Thule  was  five  days'  sail 
from  the  Orkneys,^  one  of  the  Feroe  Isles  will  better 
correspond  with  this  distance. 

The  words  of  Sohnus  are  these: — "  Ab  Orchadi- 
bus  Thylen  usque,  v  dierum  et  noctium  navigatio  est. 

^  With  Solinus  a  '  day's  voyage '  is  somewhat  indefinite.  He 
accounts  the  distance  from  the  Ilehrides  (Hebudes)  to  the  Orkneys, 
to  be  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  i.e.,  if  he  reckon  from  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  former,  to  the  northernmost  point  of  the  latter 
islands,  he  may  perhaps,  with  a  heavy  Roman  vessel,  be  not  far 
wrong.  Also,  if  we  compare,  by  the  same  scale,  on  a  large  map  of 
Europe,  the  distance  from  the  north  of  the  Orkneys  to  the  centre  of 
the  Feroe  Isles  we  shall  find  a  voyage  of  Jive  days  and  five  nights  to 
be  proportionablv  correct,  or  nearly  so.  Consequently,  the  Thule  of 
Sohnus  agrees  best  with  one  of  the  Feroes ;  but  by  a  comparison,  on 
the  same  scale,  of  the  distance  from  the  north  point  of  the  Orkneys 
to  the  south-east  bay  in  Iceland,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  would 
require,  for  a  like  Roman  ship,  a  voyage  of  about  twelve  days  and 
twelve  nights.  Therefore  Iceland  cannot  be  the  Thule  of  Sohnus. 
With  this  I  will  compare  the  following  modern  voyages  : — First : 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  in  August  19,  1810,  departed  from  Reikjavik 
in  a  sailing-vessel,  and  after  a  "  voyage  of  fourteen  days  "  landed  at 
Stromness,  in  the  Isle  of  Pomona,  Orkney.  Second :  Madame 
PfeifFer's  voyage,  in  July,  1845,  in  a  merchant  sailing-sloop,  occupied 
fifteen  days  from  Reikjavik  to  the  Cattegat.  Third  :  Mr.  Dawson,  in 
1853,  left,  in  his  sailing  yacht,  on  June  loth,  the  Isle  Innistrahull  off 
the  north-east  coast  of  Donegal,  and  on  June  22nd  he  sighted  Ice- 
land ;  the  time  here  is  eight  days.  Leaving  Iceland  in  the  same 
vessel  on  July  16th,  he  anchored  on  the  23rd  in  Stornaway  Harbour, 
on  the  east  side  of  Lewis,  the  northernmost  of  the  Hebrides  = 
seven  days  ;  this  he  calls  a  "  rapid  voyage."  Fourth  :  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers,  in  July,  1855,  made,  in  a  war-steamer,  the  voyage  from 
Reikjavik  to  the  Feroes  in  three  days.  Fifth  :  Lord  Dufferin  left 
Stornawav,  June  13th,  1856,  and  arrived  off  Iceland,  June  20th  = 
eight  days,  in  his  quick-sailing  schooner- yacht.      And  sixth :  Mr. 
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Sed  Thyle  larga  est,  et  diutina,  pomorum  ^  copiosa. 
Qui  illic  habitant,  principio  veris  inter  pecudes  pabulis 
vivunt,  et  lacte  in  hyeme  compergunt  arborum  fruc- 
tibus."^  And  from  these  it  can  readily  be  shown  that 
Iceland  cannot  possibly  answer  to  Thule. 

Recent  discoveries  in  physical  geography  have  proved 
that  the  climate  of  Iceland  in  summer  (July)  is  very 
much  colder  than  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
that  it  nearly  corresponds  with  the  temperature  of  the 
extreme  north  of  Lapland  during  the  same  period. 
But  that  its  winter  climate,  or  the  temperature  of  the 
month  of  January,  approximates  more  closely  to  the 
cold,  which  usually  occurs  at  that  time,  in  the  south- 
west of  Norway.  Consequently  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  in  Iceland  is  accounted  to  be  at  an  elevation  of 
little  more  than  3,060  English  feet,  whereas  on  the 
same  parallel  in  Norway  that  line  is  given  at  about 
800  feet  higher.  As  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer 
principally  affects  the  height  of  the  snowline,  this  in 
the  latter  country  produced  by  the  power  and  con- 

J.  W.  Bushbv,  in  1857,  sailed  on  June  7th  from  Thurso,  in  the  north 
of  Caithness-shire,  and  arrived  early  on  June  12th,  at  Reikjavik  =  five 
days,  but  this  vessel  was  a  screw  steamer.  Also  it  appears  that  the 
sailing  government  mail-ships  take  nineteen  or  twenty  days  in  their 
transits  between  the  capitals  of  Denmark  and  Iceland. 

2  From  the  reading  here  given  in  some  editions  of  Solinus, — 
"  diutina,  pomona," — Camden  seems  to  have  incorrectly  considered 
that  those  words  related  to  Pomona,  the  chief  of  the  Orkneys ;  for, 
in  describing  those  isles,  he  writes  ('  Britannia,'  p.  743,  edit.  Lond. 
1590) : — '*  Ex  his  Pomona,  episcopali  catbedra  Celebris,  primaria  est ; 
a  Solino  '  Pomona  diutina '  ob  diei  prolixitatem  vocata."  And 
Bishop  Gibson  (vol.  ii.  p.  1469,  edit.  2)  has  continued  the  same 
error  in  his  translated  edition  of  the  '  Britannia.' 

3  Julii  Solini  '  De  Situ  et  Memorabilibus  Orbis,'  cap.  35  :  edit. 
Ven.  1473. 
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tinuance  of  the  sunshine,  during  nearly  all  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  very  considerable.  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  the  parallel  of  about  63°  in  Norway,  or  at  its 
ancient  capital  Trontheim  (or  Drontheim),— formerly 
called  Nidaros, — that  Nature  produces  plenty  of  com- 
mon fruits,  for  the  late  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  says,  "We 
did  not  leave  it  before  October  3rd,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  then  ripe  cherries,  apples,  plums,  and  pears  hang- 
ing upon  their  trees. ""^  Such  too  would  doubtless  be 
the  case  in  the  more  southern  parallel  of  the  Feroe 
Isles,  where  the  climate  in  summer  approaches  nearer 
to  that  of  Trontheim,  than  to  that  of  any  portion  of 
Iceland.  In  fact,  the  expressions  used  by  Solinus  in 
the  preceding  passage,  as  Thyle  "  pomorum  copiosa," 
according  to  some  editions  ;  or  "  pomona  copiosa  est," 
according  to  others  ;  ^  and  as  *'  qui  illic  habitant,  .  .  . 
in  hyeme  compergunt  arborum  fructibus;"  or  as 
other  editions  present,  "  In  hyemem  conferunt  arbo- 
rum fructus,"^  can  in  no  manner  be  applied  to  Iceland, 
where  from  its  colder  summers  no  apples  are  produced 
or  ripened ;  and  there  is  tio  "  storing  up  for  the  winter 
the  fruits  or  produce  of  the  trees,"  since  no  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  exist  in  that  island. 

On  the  other  hand,  Camden  writes,  "  At  si  verum 
sit  quod  doctissimus  Caspar  Peucerus,  libro  de  '  Terrse 
Dimensione'  retulit,    Schetlandiam   nautis  Thilensell 

•1  '  Travels  in  Scandinavia,'  by  E.  D.  Clarke  (vol.  x,  p.  229, 
8vo  edition:  Lond.  1824).  Refer  to  p.  249;  and  note  (2),  where 
that  traveller  corrects  the  distinguished  Von  Buch  on  this  subject. 
See  also  p.  263,  where  the  same  is  repeated. 

*   Vide  Juhi  Sohni  Polyhistor.  cap.  22,  edit.  Biponti.  1794. 

^  Tlie  Bipont  edition,  last  referred  to,  has, — "  In  hiemem  com- 
percunt  arborum  fructus." 
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vocari  (nee  ejus  fidem  immiiiuere  ausim),  sane  Thule 
inventa,  et  res  jam  tandem  confecta."^  Thilensel,  1 
may  remark,  in  the  Teutonic  idioms,  signifies  Thile 
Island,  or  Thule-isle.  And  Tacitus,  who  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  depended  upon  in  Northern  geography 
than  SoUnus,  says  (in  Vit.  Agr.  cap.  10),  in  the  circum- 
navigation of  Britain  the  Orkneys  were  discovered, 
and  from  thence  'Thule  was  visible,' — "  dispecta  est 
et  Thule."  Consequently,  Mainland,  the  principal 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  which  is  very  mountainous 
w^ould  most  probably  be  the  land  there  discernible :  for 
the  basaltic  Feroe  Isles,  though  lofty  and  rocky,  would 
be  too  distant  to  be  seen  from  the  Orkneys. 

Little  doubt,  however,  can  exist  that  one  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  or  very  likely  one  of  the  Feroe  Isles 
must  naturally  be  intended  for  the  "  Ultima  Thule"  of 
the  Romans,^  and  7iot  Iceland  ;  because,  in  all  proba- 
bility, if  that  conquering  people  had  ever  reached  or 
known  of  this  island,  which  is  so  nearly  adjoining  to 
Greenland,  they  would  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  that  part  of  the  New  Western  World, 
and  they  would  doubtless  then  have  extended  their 
conquests  and  explorations  into  the  American  conti- 
nent. As  this  was  not  the  case,,and  as  no  Roman  re- 
mains have  ever  been  discovered  in  Iceland,  it  seems 
to  me  decisive   that   this  "  land  of  ice"  was  not   the 


7  '  Britannia,'  authore  Guilielnio  Camdeno,  p.  746,  edit.  3,  Lond, 
1590. 

8  In  order  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of  Tacitus  and  SoU- 
nus, it  appears  likely  that  the  Thule  of  the  former  is  to  be  identified 
with  Mainland,  or  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles  ;  but  the  Thule  of  Soli- 
nus  corresponds  much  better  with  one  of  the  Faroes.  Also  the 
®ovXr]  of  Ptolemy  evidently  agrees  with  that  of  Tacitus. 
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"  last  Thule,"  designated  by  Roman  authors  as  the 
northernmost  extremity  of  the  ancient  world. 

Moreover,  as  the  chief  portion,  if  not  the  entirety,^ 
of  Iceland,  is  volcanic,  it  may  not  have  been  in  exist- 
ence at  that  early  period  ;  but  it  may,  like  the  ancient 
island  of  Thera  {Santorin),  or  the  very  recent  islet, 
lately  called  '  Graham  Island,'"^  in  the  Mediterranean, 
have  suddenly  sprung  up,  through  volcanic  agency, 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean, — and  tliis  may  have  oc- 
curred subsequently  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Such  really  was  the  late  origin  of  the  two  new  islets 
that  arose  from  the'Atlantic  Sea,  not  far  from  Iceland, 
after  the  dreadful  volcanic  eruption  that  took  place 
in  the  year  1783;  and  hke  'Graham  Island,'  both  of 
these  islets  have  since  disappeared. 

History  does  not  inform  us  tvhen  Iceland  was  first 
discovered,  for  nothing  certain  is  recorded  of  it  until 
the  ninth  century  after  the  Christian  era.  But  some 
have  thought  that  the  English  and  Irish  knew  of  this 
country  under  another  name,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Norwegians,  since  the  Venerable  Bede,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
is  said  to  describe  the  island  pretty  accurately.  And 
the  late  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  his  interesting  *  History 
of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic  Regions'  (p.  4),  thus 
writes: — "It  is  mentioned  as  a  fact  in  the  Iceland 

9  Professor  Daubeny,  in  his  work  on  '  Volcanoes'  (20(1  edit.  p.  302) 
says,  "  Whilst  of  Sicily  not  a  tenth  of  the  surface  is  volcanic,  the 
whole  of  Iceland  is  derived  from  igneous  operations,  either  of  an 
early  or  of  a  recent  date." 

^^  On  "  Graham  Island,"  and  views  of  it  as  seen  in  August  and 
September,  1831,  see  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  part  2,  1832; 
also  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  vol.  i.  (1831) 
p.  258. 

VOL.   VI.  Z 
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Annals,  whose  authenticity  has  rarely  been  called  in 
question,  that  these  early  Norwegian  colonists  were 
fully  persuaded  that  the  island  had  been  inhabited 
before  their  coming  there ;  as  wooden  crosses,  bells, 
and  even  books,  were  found  near  the  shore,  such  as 
were  then  in  use  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  distance 
is  so  short  from  Ireland,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  its  fishermen  might  have  been  driven  thither, 
and  left  behind  them  those  relics  of  Christianity,^'  or, 
as  Forster  supposes,  some  of  the  Norman  pirates"  (or 
rather,  Northmen)  "  with  their  booty,  after  plundering 
Ireland,  may  have  directed  their  course  westward,  and 
left  there  these  articles  of  their  booty."  '^ 

And  indeed,  it  has  been  further  asserted  by  some 
authors,  that  the  Irish  monk  Dicuil  says,  in  his  '  Liber 
de  Mensura  Orbis  Terrae'^^ — a  work  but  little  known 
in  England, — that  Iceland  was  originally  discovered 
by  some  Irish  sailors.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
erroneous.  For  on  referring  to  the  book  itself,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  Dicuil,  who  wrote  about  825  in 
our  era,  was  merely  describing  from  the  information 
of  others,  in  fact,  from  certain  '  clerici,'  or  monks, 
not  the  island  of  Iceland  by  that  very  name, — as  Terra 
Glacialis,  or  Gelata  Terra, — but  "  Thule  Ultima." 

This  Thule,  or  Thyle,  his  learned  editor,  M.  Le- 
tronne,  considers  to  be  no  other  than  Iceland  ;  and 
he  ventures  an  opinion  that  the  Irish  knew  of  it  he- 
fore  its  discovery  by  the  Scandinavians  ;'^  and  after  an 

11  Mallet's  '  Northern  Antiquities.' 
'2  Forster's  '  Northern  Voyages.' 

^   Vide  edit.  Letronne,  Paris,  1814,  cap.  vii.  s.  2.  p.  139. 
1^  "  Recherches  Geographiques  et  Critiques  sur  le  livre  '  De  Men- 
sura Orbis  Terra?,'  par  Dicuil,"  pp.  131-9  :  Paris,  1814. 
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examination  of  the  question,  I  am  by  no  means  inclined 
to  dissent  from  him.  The  following  is  Dicuil's  account ; 
which,  being  both  curious  and  interesting,  I  here  insert. 

"  Trigesimus  nunc  annus'^  est  a  quo  nuntiaverunt 
mihi  clerici,  qui,  a  Kalendis  Februarii  usque  Kalendas 
Augusti,  in  ilia  insula  mansuerunt,  quod,  non  solum 
in  sestivo  solstitio,  sed  in  diebus  circa  illud,  in  ves- 
pertina  bora,  occidens  sol  abscondit  se  quasi  trans  par- 
vulum  tumulum  ;  ita  ut,  nihil  tenebrarum  in  minimo 
spatio  ipso  fiat ;  sed  quicquid  homo  operari  voluerit, 
vel  pediculos  de  camisia  abstrahere,  tanquam  in  prae- 
sentia  solis  potest ;  et,  si  in  altitudine  montium  ejus 
fuissent,  forsitan  nunquam  sol  absconderetur  ab  iUis. 
In  medio  ilUus  minimi  temporis,  medium  noctis  fit  in 
medio  orbis  terrse ;  et  sic  puto,  e  contrario  in  hiemah 
solstitio,  et  in  paucis  diebus  circa  illud,  auroram  in 
minimo  spatio  in  Thule  apparere  quando  in  medio 
meridies  fit  orbis  terree.  Idcircb  mentientes  falluntur. 
qui  circinn  earn  concretum  fore  mare  scripserunt,  et 
qui  a  vernali  sequinoctio  usque  ad  autumnale  con- 
tinuum diem  sine  nocte,  atque  ab  autumnali,  versa 
vice,  usque  ad  vernale  sequinoctium,  assiduam  qui- 
dem  noctem,  dum  illi  navigantes  in  naturaU  tempore 
magni  frigoris  earn  intrabant,  ac  manentes  in  ipsa, 
dies  noctesque  semper,  preeter  solstitii  tempus,  alter- 
natim  habebant,  sed  navigatione  unius  diei  ex  ilia  ad 
boream,  congelatum  mare  invenerunt." 

I  must,  however,  remark  that  the  '  Frozen  Ocean' 
is  much  more  distant  from  Iceland  than  a  single  day's 
voyage  ;  but  probably  the  author  here  meant  only 
that  the  sea,  after  a  day's  sail   to  the  north  of  the 

•*  Dicuil,  cap.  vii.  s.  2.  No.  6.  Supposing  Dicuil  to  have  written 
in  825,  the  year  here  alhided  to  would  be  a.d.  796. 

z  2 
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island  within  the  Arctic  circle,  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  those  clerici,  covered  with  many  floes, 
packs,  and  much  drift-ice. ^^ 

The  '  Landnamabok,'  ^^  and  other  Icelandic  chroni- 
cles, begin  with  the  landing  of  the  Norwegians ;  and 
they  relate  the  following  narrative.  A  vikingr,  or 
sea-rover,  or  pirate,  of  the  name  of  Naddodr,  was 
driven  by  storms  upon  the  shore  of  Iceland  ^^  in  a.d. 
861.  From  the  vast  quantity  of  snow  which  he  saw 
there,  he  called  the  place  Sniarland,  '  snow-land.'  On 
his  return  home  he  praised  it  so  highly  that  a  Swede, 
Gardar  SuafFharson,  went  in  search  of  it.  Having 
sailed  round  the  island,  he  found  it  uninhabited,  and 
called  it  Gardarsholmr,  i.e.  '  Gardar's  Island.'  After- 
wards Floke  and  Thorulf  went  on  an  expedition  thi- 
ther, and  reported  differently  on  the  country  ;  they 
assigned  to  it  the  appellation  of  Island — '  Iceland, — 
which  it  has  since  retained.  Then  two  Norwegians, 
Ingolf  and  Leif,  or  Hiorleif,  sailed  in  874,  and  after- 
wards settled  there. 

The  tyranny  of  Harald  Harfagr,  or  '  Harold  the 
Fair-haired,'  king  of  Norw^ay,  caused  many  to  leave 
their  native  kingdom,  and  to  retire  to  Iceland  ;  whilst 

^^  See,  as  to  "floating  icebergs,"  infra,  p.  21. 
*  ^7  The  book  of  chronicles,  called  Landnamabok,  i.e.  '  Land-name- 
book,'  meaning  the  colonization  or  occupation  of  the  land  book,  was 
begun  by  Are  Thorgilsson,  surnaraed  Hinn  Frode,  or  *  the  learned,' 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  afterwards  continued  by 
other  writers,  particularly  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  contains 
some  3000  names  of  settlers,  and  near  half  that  number  of  the 
names  of  places. 

1^  Some  assert  an  earlier  discovery  of  Iceland  by  the  followers  of 
the  Danish  prince  Gautrak,  about  half  a  century  before  Naddodr's 
voyage;  but  this  appears  to  me  very  doubtful. 
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Others,  under  Rolf  Gcenger,  or  Gangu  Rolf,  '  going  or 
walking  Ralph,'  better  known  as  RoUo  (a  descendant 
of  whom  was  William  the  Bastard,  or  the  Conqueror), 
proceeded  to,  and  subdued,  Normandy.  Other  set- 
tlers— landndmamenn — beside  Norwegians,  arrived  in 
that  isle,  and  conflicts  between  their  petty  chieftains 
became  frequent. 

Iceland,  about  half  a  century  after  its  colonization, 
selected  the  Republican  form  of  government,  when 
the  rest  of  northern  Europe  was  under  a  monarchical 
dominion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  head  or  father  of  every  family  was  a  petty 
sovereign  or  chieftain  ;  and  as  the  population  increased 
and  improvements  took  place,  it  became  requisite  to 
determine  the  many  disputes  concerning  the  bounda- 
ries of  lands,  and  to  select  a  proper  code  of  laws.  To 
effectuate  these,  the  heads  of  the  families  met,  and 
entrusted  to  a  man  of  much  judgment,  named  Ulfliot, 
the  power  of  drawing  up  the  outlines  of  a  constitu- 
tion. In  928,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  people, 
Ulfliot  brought  before  them  a  scheme  for  the  consti- 
tution and  government  of  the  island.  This  was  ap- 
proved of;  and  a  republic  comprising  some  elements 
of  an  aristocracy  was  chosen,  and  soon  established. 
The  entire  isle  was  separated  into  four  chief  divisions, 
named  Fiordungr,  and  every  chief  division  was  again 
subdivided  in  three  districts,  or  sysslu.  Each  syssel 
had  its  communities,  or  Hreppar,  which  by  some  are 
considered  as  '  parishes.'  An  annual  meeting,  under 
the  title  of  Varthing,  was  held  in  every  syssel,  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  to  which 
all  the  freemen  came.  It  was  presided  over  by  three 
godi,  or  principal  hereditary  chieftains,  who  acted  as 
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judges,  and  each  summoned  twelve  domsmenn.  A  ge- 
neral national  assembly,  or  Allthing,  meaning  '  Parlia- 
ment' (from  all  and  thinga,  to  confer,  or  consider),  met 
also  annually  at  Thingvalla,^^  in  the  open  air,  over 
which  the  chief  named  LfsgscEgumadr,  or  '  Law-pro- 
claimer,'  presided.  The  place  of  the  Thing  was  called 
Thingstead.  Plaintiffs  might  bring  their  causes  before 
the  Varthing,  or  the  Allthing,  according  to  their  own 
choice.  The  form  of  trial,  however,  was  the  same  at 
both  assemblies. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century  an- 
other district  meeting,  termed  Leidarthing,  was  insti- 
tuted, in  which  the  three  godi  of  each  syssel,  a  fort- 
night after  the  sitting  of  the  Allthing,  proclaimed  the 
laws  which  were  altered  or  newly  enacted  at  that 
national  assembly,  and  other  alterations  made  in  the 
government  of  the  island.  Commerce  quickly  in- 
creased, and  a  trade  sprung  up  with  different  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  with  the  East.  In  order  to 
improve  their  own  laws,  which  they  had  introduced 
from  the  mother-country,  deputies  were  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, or,  as  they  named  it,  MiJdigardr,  at  that 
time  greatly  celebrated  for  its  civilization  and  letters. 
These  events  occurred  in  the  tenth  century.  In  this 
improvement  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Iceland,  certain 
traces  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  laws  are  apparent, 
and  thus  the  superiority  of  the  Icelandic  codes  over 
those  of  Norway  and  Denmark  is  accounted  for.  And 
in  addition  to  the  first  code  of  written  Jaws,  called 
Gragas,'^^  which  was  drawn    up  in   a.  d.    1118,    the 

'^  The  Allthing  has  been  for  the  last  half  century  held  at  Reik- 
javik. 

2«  Herr  F.  W.  Schlegel  published  the  Gragas  in  1829,  at  Copen- 
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second  code,  Jonshok,  was  made  in  1280.  The  mari- 
time and  merchant  code,  called  the  Bjarkeij  law.  was 
the  ancient  general  law  of  the  merchants  of  north- 
western Europe.  With  this,  I  believe,  England  is  but 
little  acquainted,  though  it  is  very  probable  that 
some  of  its  customs  may  be  traced  in  the  Mercantile 
law  of  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  isles.  Trial  by  jury 
is  said  to  have  been  known  in  Iceland,  and  to  have 
been  occasionally,  as  in  England,  practised  at  a  very 
early  time.  Indeed  the  Eyrbijggia  Saya  proves  this.^^ 
Judge  Blackstone  (book  iii.  chap.  23)  clearly  says  : — 
"  In  England  we  find  actual  mention  of  juries  so  early 
as  the  laws  of  King  Ethelred,  and  that  not  as  a  new 
invention"(Wilk.  LL.  Ang.-Sax.  117).  Stiernhook 
(De  Jure  Sue.  et  Goth.  lib.  i.  cap.  4)  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  the  Jury,  which  in  the  Teutonic  language 
is  denominated  Ncmbda,'^'^  to  Regner,  king  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  who  was  contemporary  with  our  King 
Egbert,"  about  a.  d.  830.  The  same  author  also 
writes  that  the  Nembda  was  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Danes  and  Northmen.  It  therefore  appears 
likely  to  have  been  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  much 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  the  Conqueror ;  the 
same  northern   people,  or  Nordmenn,  most  probably 

hagen.  The  Jonsbok  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  laws  corrected  in 
the  time  of  Magnus,  who  succeeded  to  Hakon,  king  of  Norway. 

2>  See  the  edition  published  at  Copenhagen,  1787,  p.  45. 

~^  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  clear  that  the  Nembda  was  alto- 
gether identical  with  our  jury,  or  that  that  institution  did  not  per- 
form the  duties  both  of  judges  and  of  jurors.  If  so,  we  in  England, 
sometime  after  its  introduction,  possibly  modified  it  into  our  consti- 
tutional form,  first  by  making  the  X.\ye\\t,  witnesses,  and  subsequently 
by  restricting  them  merely  to  find  the  truth  of  the  fads  as  sworn  to 
hy'other  witnesses. 
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having  imported  it  into  Normandy  when  they  took 
possession  of  that  territory. 

In  fact,  a  careful  examination  of  the  early  Icelandic 
laws  would  be  an  important  study,  for,  according  to 
Herr  Petersen,  they  "show  especially  that  among  its 
people,  in  times  preceding  and  reaching  down  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  no  such  utter  barbarism  reigned  (in 
Iceland)  as  has  been  too  often  imputed  to  those  pe- 
riods."' 

Capital  punishment  seems  not  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  the  early  laws  as  collected  in  the  Gragas, 
except  in  the  case  of  witchcraft.  Those  who  had  com- 
mitted murder  were  sent  to  banishment  in  the  forests 
or  the  more  w^ild  and  uncultivated  spots  in  the  island. 
This  was  named  skoggangr,  i.  e.  'forest-going.'  No  one 
was  permitted  to  go  near  them  within  a  certain  fixed 
distance.  Those  who  were  thus  outlawed  or  banished 
for  inferior  crimes,  might  have  been  supplied  with 
food  and  other  things  by  their  relations.  But  if  the 
banished  persons  were  detected  beyond  their  bounds, 
any  one  was  at  liberty  to  kill  them ;  and  any  one  might 
also  destroy  them  within  their  banished  districts,  if 
they  did  not  leave  the  country, — which  might  easily 
have  been  done  by  the  frequent  shipping — within 
twelve  months  from  their  sentence.  The  payment  of 
a  fine  was  likewise  a  common  mode  of  expiating  a 
crime.  Each  one's  person  was  free  ;  but  this  freedom 
was  forfeited  by  certain  crimes.  If  any  provocation 
had  been  given,  the  party  resenting  it  was  allowed  to 
go  unpunished,  although  death  should  thereby  have 
ensued.  It  was  considered  very  creditable  to  slay  a 
highwayman.  From  some  of  the  laws  contained  in 
the   Gragas,  it  appears  that  children  were  compelled 
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to  support  their  aged  parents,  if  they  had  sufficient 
means ;  but  this  was  not  enforced  when  they  had  not 
been  properly  educated  by  those  parents.  If  they 
had  not  the  means,  the  other  nearest  relations  were 
bound  to  do  so  ;  but  were  there  no  relations,  or  none 
capable  of  supporting  them,  then  the  communities,  or 
hrepps,  bore  the  expenses  of  maintenance.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  island,  the  general  law  was  that  the 
old  and  the  poor  were  submitted  to  the  care  of  their 
relations,  wdio  in  return  were  to  be  allowed  the  wages 
of  their  labour,  if  capable  of  working  at  all ;  and  were 
to  be  indemnified  for  their  expenses,  if  the  paupers 
should  subsequently  obtain  any  property. 

The  officers  of  the  hreppar  endeavoured  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  the  poor ;  and  they  strictly  re- 
tained them  within  their  own  hrepps.  Relief  in  kind 
was  allowed  only  to  those  paupers  who  were  on  their 
road  to  their  respective  hrepps.  Beggars  were  not 
permitted,  and  vagabonds,  gangamenn,  or  '  wandering 
men,'  were  subject  to  severe  punishment.  No  person 
was  allowed  to  marry  until  he  could  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed sufficient  means  to  support  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren.    Divorces  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  republican  government,  nearly  as  founded  by 
Ulfliot,  lasted  for  about  three  and  a  half  centuries, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  the  Icelanders  were 
happy  and  peaceful ;  and  they  continued  under  wise 
laws  to  cultivate  wu'th  great  success  not  only  literature, 
but  also  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  began  to 
be  received  in  981  .-^    Commerce  likewise  w^as  much  ex- 

23  The  reception  of  Christianity  by  the  Icelanders  was  fully  con- 
firmed, at  the  national  assembly  of  the  AUihing,  in  the  year  1000. 
The  description  of  their  conversion  to  the  new  faith  is  given  in  the 
*  Kristni  Saga,'  Th.  Rattr  af  Isleifi  Biskupi.  Havn.  1773. 
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tended,  and  voyages  undertaken  to  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly to  the  northern  regions  of  America.  Green- 
land was  first  seen  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, by  an  Icelander  called  Gunbiorn ;  but  that  name 
was  not  given  to  it  until  after  983,  when  the  Norwe- 
gian Erik  Rauda,  or  '  The  Red,'  landed  upon  it.  Not 
very  long  ago,  a  stone  was  stated  to  have  been  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  Danish  Greenland,  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  about  lat.  73°,  bearing  a  Runic  inscription,  in  the 
Icelandic  language,  wath  the  supposed  date  of  1135.2* 
At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  Biorn,  an  Icelander, 
discovered  accidentally,  in  the  south-west,  a  finely 
wooded  country.  This  in  1001  was  visited  by  Leif, 
a  son  of  Erik  Rauda,  who  named  it  '  Markland,'  from 
its  quantity  of  wood,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion 
of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  he  discovered  another  rich  district, 
which,  from  the  abundance  of  the  wild  vine,  he  named 
'Vinland,'^^  and  now  identified  with  New  England. 
Six  years  afterwards,  the  Icelander  Thorfinn  sailed, 
with  his  wife  and  some  settlers,  to  the  latter  new  land  ; 
and  remaining  some  four  years,  they  became  friendly 
wdth  the  natives.  Bishop  Erik  undertook,  in  1121,  a 
voyage  from  the  Icelandic  settlement  in  Greenland  to 
Vinland,  on  a  Christian  mission;  and  this  shows  a 
long  acquaintance  with  that  part  of  North  America. 
Again,  "  in  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Icelandic 
priests  Adalbrand  and  Thorvald,  in  1285,  it  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  in  the  excellent  parchment  MS. 
of  the  '  Annales  Regii,'  which  was  written  in  1307,  it 
is  not  said  that  the  priests  discovered  a  new  land  {nytt 
land),  but  expressly  that  they  visited  the  new  land, 

2-*  See  'Danish  Antiquarian  Annals,'  vol.  iv.  part  2,  1826. 

2^  Vide  Thermodi  Torfiei  '  Kist.  Vinlandiee  Antiquae.'    Hafn.  1705. 
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(fundu  nyja  land) ,  which  name  (Terra  Nova)  therefore 
they  have  given  par  excellence  to  that  one  of  the  lands 
discovered  in  these  waters  by  their  forefathers  which 
lay  nearest  to  them  in  the  south-west.  That  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  American  countries,  and  of  the  names 
given  them  by  the  Northmen,  has  been  preserved  to  a 
later  period  in  Iceland,  will  be  seen  from  a  narrative 
of  a  voyage  to  Markland  (Nova  Scotia)  in  1347,  con- 
tained in  the  'Annals  of  Skalholt.'^*^  In  the  '  Annals 
of  Holar '  also,  that  land  (Newfoundland)  is  expressly 
styled, /anns^  nyja  land,  not  nytt  land,  as  well  as  in  the 
narration  in  the  '  Annals  '  which  relates  that  the  Nor- 
wegian king,  Erik  the  Priest-hater,  despatched  Landa 
Rolf,  in  1289-90,  to  find  out  this  country."  ^7 

Schools  were  founded  in  Iceland  about  1050  a.d.,  in 
which  poetry  became  a  chief  branch  of  learning ;  and 
likewise  the  Sagas,  or  historic  traditions  of  the  nation, 
were  much  studied.  After  a  time,  this  happy  state  of 
the  people  was  disturbed  by  intestine  conflicts,  and  to 
end  them  they  gladly  put  themselves,  in  1261-4,  under 
the  protection  of  Hakon,  or  Haco,  the  King  of  Nor- 
way ,^^  but  on  the  express  condition  that  they  should 

26   Vide  '  Antiquitates  Americanae,'  pp.  264-5.  Havn.  1845. 

~^  Report  of  the  '  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copen- 
hagen,' for  1851,  pp.  3,  4,  where  also  it  is  stated  that,  as  Columbus 
spent  some  part  of  the  year  1477  in  Iceland,  some  twenty  years 
previously  to  his  rediscovery  of  the  American  continent,  it  is  with 
much  reason  supposed  that  he  there  heard  of  Greenland,  and  that 
portion  of  the  New  World,  more  to  the  south-west,  which  the  Ice- 
landers had  long  before  discovered,  had  frequently  communicated 
with,  and  at  length  deserted,  and  termed  Markland,  Vinland,  etc. 

•^  Although  Iceland  at  this  period  was  in  a  disturbed  state,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  ever  suffered  from  the  miseries  of  war,  civil 
or  foreiijn. 
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preserve  their  own  laws,  taxes,  and  customs.  In  the 
year  1380,  Iceland,  together  with  Norway  and  Sweden, 
became  subject  to  Denmark  ;  of  which  kingdom  it  has 
ever  since  formed  a  territory,  and,  under  the  rule  of 
a  Danish  Viceroy,  the  inhabitants  have  continued  to 
be  fairly  governed  under  mild  laws.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets 
yielded  to  the  purer  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Lu- 
theran Church.  And  somewhat  before  this  time,  ano- 
ther light,  the  art  of  printing,^^  was  established,  under 
the  care  of  Bishop  Areson. 

The  modern  goverment  of  Iceland  under  the  regal 
power  of  Denmark,  is  as  follows : — The  Governor- 
General  is  the  chief  magistrate :  he  is  appointed  by 
the  King,  and,  bearing  the  title  of  Stifftamtman,  he  re- 
sides at  the  capital,  Reikjavik  ;  where  the  present  inha- 
bitants, little  more  than  750  in  number,  are  greatly 
mixed  with  Danes. 

The  chief  criminal  judge  is  named  Tatsrod,  and 
holds  with  two  others,  or  assessors,  a  court  at  Reik- 
javik. The  principal  or  land  bailiff,  is  also  an  im- 
portant officer.  The  whole  island  is  separated  into 
four  divisions,  or  Fiord nimgs,  usually  termed  Ostland, 
Nordland,  Vestland,  and  Sudland  ;  these  are  governed 
by  deputies,  or  Amtmcn,  who  are  subordinate  to  the 
Stiftamtman.  The  Fiordnungs  are  again  divided  into 
eighteen  Syslu,  or  Syssels,  the  affairs  of  which  are  con- 
trolled by  Sysselmen,  who  are  also  judges,  or  magis- 
trates, and  collectors  of  taxes  and  customs.     Under 

•^  The  first  printing-press  was  introduced  in  1529,  and  another  in 
1772;  but  no  press  was  permitted  in  Iceland  without  a  hcense  from 
the  King  of  Denmark.  Three  newspapers  are  now  printed  in  Ice- 
landic. 
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these  are  certain  officers  of  communities,  or  Hreppar, 
called  Hreppstiores,  and  still  inferior  persons,  named 
Forlikunarmen,  who  are  a  sort  of  constables. 

The  ancient  laws  of  Iceland  are  still  mostly  used ; 
but  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  entailed  estates,  are 
not  known.  Land  is  held  either  in  fee,  or  under  long 
leases  from  the  Crown  ;  the  rents  for  the  latter  being 
twofold,  viz.  an  old  ground-rent,  and  another  for  the 
total  amount  of  the  head  of  cattle  which  the  quantity 
of  land,  or  the  farm,  will  sustain.  In  case  of  intestacy 
the  land  is  sold  or  divided  among  the  children,  the 
sons  taking  twice  as  much  as  the  daughters.  Forests 
no  longer  exist  in  the  interior ;  but  they  are  said  to 
have  been  once  abundant,  and  to  which  criminals  were 
banished  ;  consequently  those  few  who  are  now  sen- 
tenced to  banishment,  are  transported  to  Denmark. 
At  this  day,  only  a  few  dwarf  birches  and  willows  are 
seen,  but  no  trees,  the  highest  are  mere  shrubs  rising 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  The  chief  fuel  is  now 
turf  or  peat. 

The  lower  classes  suffer  much  from  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  and  from  the  want  of  more  substantial 
dwellings,  and  of  better  fires.  They  are  subject  to 
rheumatic  complaints,  liver  and  pulmonary  diseases, 
which  are  very  fatal ;  and  also  to  a  horrible  leprosy,^" 
in  consequence  of  their  dirty  habits  and  coarse  food ; 
this  being  mostly  salt  fish,  milk,  rancid  butter,  and  a 
poor  substitute  for  bread  made  of  the  Iceland  lichen 
{Cetraria  Islandica),  and  of  which  they  make  a  sort 

■^0  "  Leprosy  is  still  common  in  most  parts  of  Norway,  and  is  rather 
on  the  increase :  it  is  a  very  intractable  and  loathsome  disease.  In 
Bergen  it  has  always  been  peculiarly  virulent,  which  Pontoppidan 
ascribes  to  the  oily  fish-diet  of  the  inhabitants." — Professor  James 
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of  gruel,  or  broth.  ^Vheat  and  barley  are  dear,  as 
there  are  no  corn-crops  raised  in  the  island.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are,  fishing,  salting 
fish,  looking  after  cows,  raising  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,^^  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  making  hay — their 
only  harvest — from  the  generally  coarse,  but  poor, 
meadows  ;  some  of  the  latter,  however,  in  the  more 
favoured  spots  near  the  rivers,  are  comparatively  rich. 
The  population  of  Iceland  is  said  once  to  have  amounted 
to  100,000  souls ;  it  has  varied  a  good  deal,  owing  to 
diseases  and  famines,  which  have  alternately  prevailed 
at  times  during  the  last  century.  At  its  commence- 
ment, from  1707-9,  the  small-pox  carried  oflf  above 
16,000  persons;  about  the  middle  of  the  same  cen- 
tury a  famine  destroyed  near  10,000  more.  After  the 
fearful  volcanic  eruption  that  occurred  in  1783,  above 
9,000,  according  to  some  accounts,  or  about  11,000, 
according  to  others,  deaths  were  numbered.  About 
the  year  1795,  the  total  population  was  reckoned  at 
60,000.  In  1801,  it  only  amounted  to  47,200;  in 
1819  it  had  increased  to  about  50,000;  in  1834  to 
56,000 ;  and  the  whole  persons  are  now  stated  not  to 
exceed  64,700. 

The    Icelanders  are   by  nature  mild,  of  good  dis- 

D.  Forbes's  'Norway  and  its  Glaciers,'  p.  110.  For  several  plates 
of  leprous  men  in  Iceland,  see  '  Atlas  du  Voyage  en  Islande,'  par 
M.  de  Gaimard.     Paris,  1837. 

^'  The  breeding  of  the  small  horses,  or  ponies,  is  a  matter  of  great 
care  to  the  Icelanders,  since  h  is  mostly  by  these  hardy  and  active 
animals  that  they  can  travel,  and  convey  from  place  to  place  their 
different  goods  and  merchandise.  There  are  no  carts  or  carriages. 
Pigs  are  scarce  ;  poultry  not  abundant ;  garden-fruits  none;  vegetables 
very  few,  of  the  commonest  sorts,  and  usually  much  stunted  in  their 
growth.  Some  reindeer,  originally  introduced  from  Norway  about 
a  century  ago,  are  now  nearly  wild. 
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positions,  honest,  faithful,  rehgious,  and  well  educated; 
and  indeed,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  country, 
much  superior  knowledge  is  to  be  found  among  them. 
The  higher  crimes  are  very  rare,  but  petty  stealing  is 
not  uncommon.  Fining  and  flogging  constitute  Ihe 
usual  punishments.  Parents,  assisted  by  the  parish 
priests,  are  the  instruments  of  education,  which  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  general,  inasmuch  as  almost  every 
one  can  read  and  write.  The  principal  youth  and 
clergy  receive  their  early  instruction  at  a  sort  of  Col- 
lege, or  High  School,  which  used  to  be  at  Bessasted, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Alftaness,  but  is  now  removed  to 
Reikjavik.     The- Danish  Government  supports  it. 

Nearly  the  entire  country  has  become  bare  and  un- 
productive ;  the  lands  having  been  greatly  destroyed 
by  frequent  eruptions  of  the  many  volcanoes,  and  by 
streams  of  lava  and  volcanic  sand.  Sulphur  abounds 
in  many  places.  Icy  mountains,  called  Jokuls,  cover 
the  interior  of  the  island,  from  which  there  usually 
proceed  immense  glaciers  ;  Oreefa  Jokul,  the  highest 
mountain,  is  given  in  Olsen's  map  ^^  at  1280  Danish 
feet  higher  than  mount  Hecla,  the  extreme  altitude 
of  the  latter  above  the  sea  being  estimated  at  4961 
Danish  feet,  or  5168  EngUsh  feet.  As  with  the  bifid 
Parnassus  of  Grecian  antiquity,  one  summit  of  which 
was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  second  to  Bacchus ;  so 
with  the  three-topped  or  trijid  Hecla,^^  which, 

....  triplici  "  petit  sethera  colle," 

^-  This  Map  was  published  at  Copenhagen  by  the  '  Islenzka  Bok- 
mentafelag,'  or  Icelandic  Library  Society,  1849.  It  was  executed 
by  O.  N.  Olsen,  from  the  survey  of  Mr.  Bjora  Gunulaugsson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  the  College  of  Bessasted  in  Iceland. 

^  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  his  '  Tracings  of  Iceland,'  says  of  the 
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ought  properly  to  be  dedicated  to  the  three  chief 
Scandinavian  deities  ;  the  first  of  whose  summits  may 
be  assigned  to  Odin,  the  second  to  Frea  (Friga),  and 
the  third  to  Thor.^^  The  central  parts  of  Iceland  are 
but  little  known,  and  from  all  accounts  are  not  inha- 
bited. In  the  '  King's  Mirror,'  {Konungs  Skuggia,) 
published  by  the  Society  called  the  "  Unseen,"  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  composed  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  relates  to  Iceland  as  it  then  existed,  the 
anonymous  writer  describes  the  island  thus: — "It  is 
almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  ice  which  co- 
vers so  large  a  portion  of  its  surface.  Not  only  is  its 
iron  cold  nearly  intolerable,  but  it  is  visited  by  huge 
floating  icebergs  from  the  Greenland  coast.  It  is  tor- 
mented with  subterranean  fire,  and  fearful  earthquakes." 
He  calls  it,  "a  dead  fire  that  feeds  upon  stones  and 
rocks  w^hich  it  converts  into  liquid  lava,  as  if  they  w^re 
wax."  He  speaks  of  the  "  burning  mountains  which 
throw  up  their  waters  to  the  skies,"^^  and  turn  whatever 
they  moisten  to  stone.^^  The  boiling  gulfs,  the  volca- 
nic craters,  the  eternal  glaciers, "^^  abound. 

Such  was  the  picture  of  Iceland  many  centuries 
ago,  and  such  it  remains  at  this  day,  except  that  the 

"  celebrated  mountain  Hecla  ;  we  were  now  (July  1855)  gratified  with 
a  sight  of  its  triple  and  snow-covered  summit." 

**  These  three  deities  we  still  weekly  recall  to  mind  in  the  return 
of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  ;  for  Odinsdagr  or  Wodinsdugr, 
Thorsdagr,  and  Freydagr  were  their  original  and  old  Norwegian 
names. 

^  The  Geysers,  or  'boiling  fountains,'  are  mentioned  in  the  poem 
called '  Voluspa,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  one  thousand  years  old. 
See  infra,  p.  33  and  note. 

26  Alluding,  I  conclude,  to  the  vast  deposit  of  silica,  or  siliceous 
sinter,  by  the  boiling  springs. 

27  Howitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  N.  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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volcanoes  are  now  in  repose ;  neither  have  any  flames 
burst  forth  from  the  summit,  nor  has  any  stream  of 
lava  flowed  down  the  side  of  Hecla, — 

•'  Nee  tulit  in  ccelum  flammas,  (nee)  vertice  prono 

Ignis  in  (Heelseum)  eeeidit  latus"   (Pharsal.  i.  546) 

for  many  years  past.  But  the  well-known  Geysers  still 
continue  active,  and  still  spout  high  into  the  air  jets 
of  scalding  water,  and  clouds  of  steam,  after  certain 
intervals,  being  usually  preceded  by  loud  thundering 
noises.  These  remarkable  and  beautiful  phenomena 
are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  anony- 
mous Icelandic  writer  whom  we  have  just  cited  ;  and  the 
celebrated  Danish  historian  Saxo  Grammaticus,  more 
than  six  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  has  confirmed  their 
appearance.  Mentioning  Iceland  as  the  '  Ice  Island,' 
"  insula  quae  glacialis  dicitur,"  he  speaks  of  a  "  fons 
fumigantis  aqua3,"  and  thus  describes  the  other  boiling 
fountains: — "  Ibidemque  complures  alii  latices  refe- 
runtur ;  qui  modo  crescentis  limphcc  copiis  adaucti 
plenisque  exundantes  alveis  crebras  in  sublime  guttas 
jaciunt,  modo  torpentibus  scatebris  vix  ab  imo  con- 
specti  profundis  subductioris  terrse  latibulis  absorben- 
tur.  Quo  fit  ut  exuberantes  proxima  quseque  spuma- 
rum  candore  conspergant,  exinaniti  nullo  visus  ingenio 
capiantur."^^ 

This  "  fons  fumigantis  aquee,"  and  these  "  latices, 
qui  modo  crebras  in  sublime  guttas  jaciunt,"  et  "  modo 
terrse  latibulis  absorbentur,"  can  signify  no  other  in- 
termittent jets  than  those  peculiar  Icelandic  wonders, 
the  Great  Geyser  and  the  smaller  ones :  and  to  which, 
I  think,  no  other  natural  phenomena  in  Europe  can 
afford  any  parallels,  except  the  less  beautiful  and  less 

5*8  Saxo  Gram,  in  Prolog.  Hist.  Dan.  fo.  iii.  edit.  Par.  1514. 
VOL.  VI.  2   A 
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astonishing  mud-volcanoes  in  Sicily.      The  Icelandic 
word  geyser  means  strictly  '  gusher,'  for  it  comes  from 
the  verb  geysa,  '  to  gush,  or  burst,  out.'     M.  Robert 
says,  "  A  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  30  feet  in  the  pipe  of  the  Great  Geyser,  rose  to 
219°."     And  Mr.  Stanley  found  the  thermometer  con- 
stantly rose  in  those  hot  springs  to  the  212th  degree^^. 
Mr.  Dawson  sounded  "  down  the  Great  Geyser  pipe, 
and  ran  out  eleven  fathoms  (or  66  feet).    At  that  depth 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  bend  in  its  direction,  which 
prevents  the  lead  from  sinking  lower.  ""^^     And  Mr.  J. 
W.  Bushby  writes,  "The  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  Great  Geyser  was  ascertained,  with  the  use  of  pro- 
per apparatus,  by  a  scientific  Danish  traveller,  Herr 
J.  C.  Schythe,"  to  be,  "  at  a  depth  of  60  feet,  112°  to 
115°;  and  at  30  feet  deep,  100°."^^     Mr.  Bushby  does 
not  mention  to  what  thermometer  these  degrees  refer, 
but  I  think  it  clear  that  Celsius's  must  be  the  instrument 
intended,  as  that  is  in  common  use  in  Sweden  and  the 
North.    I  have  then  computed  those  degrees  for  Fahr- 
enheit's   scale,   which  are  respectively  233°  to  239,° 
and  212°  (boiling-point).     The  results  prove  of  course 
an  increase  of  heat  in  proportion  to  a  lower  subter- 
ranean level,  when  the  Geyser  is   quiescent,  namely, 
from  21°  to  27°  in  the  increased  depth  of  30  feet. 
And  I  should  further  observe  that  the  feet  there  stated 
are,  no  doubt,  Danish  feet,  consequently  60  and  30 
Danish  respectively  equal  nearly  62^  and  31^  English 
feet.     And  the  30  feet  of  M.  Robert,  being  doubtless 

39  See  two  papers  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  iii.  pp.  127,  153. 

40  A  Yacht  Voyage  to  Iceland,  in  1853,  p.  G5. 
•*•  Page  432,  '  New  Monthly'  for  April,  1858. 
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Parisian,  since  30  Paris  equal  32  English  feet  nearly, 
then  his  temperature  of  219°  at  a  depth  of  32  English 
feet,  will  coincide,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  given  by 
Herr  Schythe.  And  Mr.  R.  Chambers  states^^  that 
the  water  in  that  Geyser,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe, 
mediately  before  an  eruption,  has  been  found  as  high  as 
261°  Fahrenheit.  The  above  facts  incontestably  show 
that  there  still  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  island  much 
volcanic  matter,  and  vast  subterranean  heat  or  fire, 
which  in  all  probability  will  again,  in  due  season,  burst 
forth  with  renewed  vigour.  But  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  describe  here  any  of  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions, the  numerous  streams  of  lava,  and  other  igneous 
products  of  Iceland,  because  they  differ  but  little  from 
those  which  have  occurred  in  the  similar  districts  of 
Vesuvius,  Stromboh,  and  Etna. 

The  tongue  or  dialect  spoken  by  the  Icelanders,  is 
a  variety  of  the  great  Germanic  family  of  languages 
which  belongs  to  the  Indo-European  class.  This 
German  or  Teutonic  family  may  be  correctly  divided 
(as  several  ethnologists  have  done)  into — 1.  The  true 
German  or  Teutonic  branch,  which  comprises  the 
high  dialects  of  the  German,  as  well  as  the  low  dialects 
(Platt-Deutsch),  of  which  are  the  old  Saxon,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Frieslandish,  etc.,  and  into — 

2.  The  Scandinavian  branch,  that  comprehends  the 
Danish,  Norwegian  and  Icelandic,  and  the  Swedish. 
Professor  Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  '  Deutsche  Grammatik,' 
classes  the  dialects  of  the  Germanic  language  into  four 
divisions;  thus, — 1,  the  Gothic;  2,  the  old  High 
German ;  3,  the  Low  German ;  and  4,  the  Scandi- 
navian Northern,  or  Norse.     But  Herr  Rask  esteems, 

"*'  Tracings  of  Iceland,  p.  72. 
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and  more  correctly,  I  think,  the  German  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian as  two  sister  languages,  rather  than  mere 
cognate  dialects.  Adelung  briefly  describes  the  Ice- 
landic dialect  {mundart)  in  these  words, — "  Bekannter 
ist  die  Isldndische  mundart,  eine  tochter  der  Nor- 
wegischen,  weil  sie  von  jeher  mehr  durch  schriften 
ausgebildet  w^orden.  Da  die  Islander  von  Norwegen 
ausgegangen  sind,  so  brachten  sie  audi  die  Norwe- 
gische  sprache  mit,  daher  sie  die  ihrige  noch  jetzt 
Norranisch  zu  nennen  pflegen.  Da  sie  wahrschein- 
lich  aus  verschiedenen  gegenden  Norwegens  kamen,  so 
zerfiel  auch  ihre  sprache  gleich  anfanglich  in  mehrere 
mundarten.  Von  Troil  (in  seinem  *  Bref  Rorende  en 
Resa  til  Island,'  Ups.  1777,)  ziihlet  vier  haiiptmund- 
arten."^^  And  which  I  have  thus  translated: — 'The 
Icelandic  dialect,  a  daughter  of  the  Norwegian,  is 
better  known,  since  it  w^as  formed  more  by  written 
compositions,  from  an  earlier  period.  When  the  Ice- 
landers migrated  from  Norway,  they  then  brought 
over  with  them  the  Norwegian  language ;  wherefore 
they  were  wont  to  denominate  their  own  tongue,  up 
to  that  time,  Norrsenish,  or  Norse.  As  they  probably 
came  from  different  districts  of  Norway,  so  likewise 
their  language  separated  from  the  beginning  into 
several  dialects.  Von  Troil  (in  his  '  Letters  from  Ice- 
land,' Ups.  1777)  reckons /owr  principal  dialects.' 

This  latter,  or  the  Scandinavian  division  of  the 
Germanic  or  Teutonic  family,  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  aspirates  and  gutturals,  thus  giving  it  a  less 
harsh  sound  and  a  softer  pronunciation ;  and  among 
other  peculiarities  of  construction,  the  article,  in  Da- 
nish as  well  as  in  Swedish,  is  placed  after  its  noun,  in 

-•^  '  Mithridates,'  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
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lieu  of  preceding  it.  A  mixed  or  corrupt  Norwegian 
or  Norse  was  long  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Orkneys.''*  And,  according  to  Adelung,  the  natives  of 
the  east  portion  of  Iceland  speak  an  idiom  greatly  re- 
sembhng  the  old  Norwegian,  whilst  those  along  the 
coast  use  more  of  an  admixture  of  Danish.  His  words 
are, — "  In  dem  ostlichen  theile  der  insel  soil  die  alte 
Norwegische  sprache  noch  am  reinsten  gesprochen 
werden  ;  an  den  kiisten  ist  sie  sehr  mit  dem  Diinischen 
vermischt."  Although  the  Swedes  themselves  sprang 
from  an  intermixture  of  Goths  from  Upper  Germany 
with  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  their  language  does  not 
present  any  great  differences  of  dialect.  The  Gothic, 
or  Teutonic,  or  Germanic  tribes,  in  the  early  times  of 
Christianity,  settled  themselves  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden. 

^■^  Much  confusion  has  long  prevailed  with  regard  to  a  correct 
view  of  the  old  Norwegian  or  Norse,  and  some  of  the  German  or 
Teutonic  dialects  ;  for  instance,  Camden  (Brit.  p.  744)  states,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys  spoke  Gothic, — "  Orcades  in  Nor- 
wegorura  potestatem  et  Danorum  devenerunt,  unde  Gothic^  loquuntur 
incolffi."  And  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  second  edit,  of  that  author 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1468)  observes, — "To  this  day  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Orkney  use  the  Norse,  or  old  Gothic  language,  which  is  not  much 
different  from  the  old  Teutonic,  or  the  language  which  the  Picts 
used."  So  Gibbon  (chap.  55),  writing  of  the  new  Varangians  at 
Constantinople  as  being  "  a  colony  of  English  and  Danes,  who  fled 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror,"  says  they  used  "the 
Danish  or  English  tongue,"  intending,  as  I  conclude,  the  original 
Danish  (Norwegian)  or  Norse,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  fact,  both 
these  languages  were  common  in  England  during  the  Danish  rule. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Orkneys,  originally  parcels  of 
the  Norwegian  kingdom,  were  mortgaged  by  Christian  (of  Olden- 
burg), King  of  Denmark,  to  James  III.  (of  Scotland),  in  1472,  and 
that  the  old  Norwegian  tongue  and  Norwegian  laws  prevailed  there 
for  a  further  period  of  about  a  century  and  a  half.  See  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Orcadian,  No.  VL,  p.  374. 
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M.  Bergmaiiii^^  considers  that  they  were  descended 
from  the  same  original  race,  which  emigrated  from  the 
comitries  adjoining  upon  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas 
and  the  lake  Mseotis  ;  and  that  they  possessed  the 
same  manners,  customs,  and  habits,  made  use  of  one 
identical  language,  and  worshipped  the  same  deities. 
This  author  well  remarks,  if  we  term  the  early  Gothic 
people,  who  immigrated  into  and  settled  themselves 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  Scandinavians,  so  we  ought  strictly  to  give  to 
the  idiom  or  dialect  which  they  used,  the  appellation 
of  the  "  Scandinavian  language." 

The  Danes,  through  several  fortunate  events,  became 
the  prevailing  and  chief  nation  in  Scandinavia ;  and 
they  were  the  originators  of  a  monarchy  in  that  nor- 
thern region.  But  their  country,  Denmark  or  Dan- 
mark,  in  German  Dannemark,  in  Icelandic  Danmorku, 
bears  a  name  of  somewhat  uncertain  origin.  One  oi 
their  best  historians,  Saxo  Grammaticus,"^^  supposes  it 
to  be  derived  from  Dan,  a  native  of  Zealand,  their  first 
monarch,  and  marka,  which  we  translate  '  marches,'  a 
border,  or  district.**'^ 

•^^  M.  Bergmann's  work,  entitled,  '  Poemes  Islandais,  tires  de 
I'Edda  de  Sseraund,'  was  published  at  Paris  in  1838.  To  his  *  Memoir 
on  the  Poetry  and  Language  of  Iceland,'  I  am  much  indebted. 

'**'  Saxo,  surnamed  Grammaticus  from  his  learning,  the  illusti-ious 
Dane,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Gibbon  (vol.  i. 
chap.  X.  note  7)  states  this  to  have  occurred  "  about  the  year  1200  ;" 
but,  according  to  the  best  authority,  he  died  in  the  year  1204.  His 
'  History  of  Denmark,'  extends  from  the  first  accounts  of  that  country 
until  A.D.  1186.  He  wrote  in  Latin;  and  his  style  is  admirable> 
though  by  some  accounted  too  poetical  for  his  subject.  He  may  be 
called  the  Poet  of  Northern  History,  but  all  his  statements  must  not 
be  taken  as  facts. 

"'■'  Simeon  Dunelmensis,  in  the  twelfth  centurv,  writes  Danemarchia, 
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This  monarch  (Dan)  is  stated  to  have  reigned  some 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  This  account, 
however,  is  only  legendary,  and  taken,  I  presume, 
from  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  But  Ptolemy  (ii.  U.  33) 
says  that  the  Dauciones'^^  were  a  people  inhabiting 
the  south  of  Scandia,  the  Scandinavia  of  Pliny  (iv. 
cap.  13),  who  are  very  hkely  to  have  been  the  ancestors 
of  the  Daunes,  or  Danes.  And  Jornandez,  writing  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  mentions  the  Dani  as 
a  nation  of  Scanzia  (Scandinavia),  which  he,  as  well  as 
Ptolemy  and  Phny,  term  an  island,  but  strictly  a  pen- 
insula. From  this  country  the  different  tribes  which 
stocked  Norway  and  Sweden  arrived ;  and  Denmark 
is  considered  the  mother-country  of  those  colonies, 
and  esteemed  the  fountain  of  the  religion  and  law^s  of 
the  Scandinavians,  the  first  spring  of  their  traditions 
and  mythology,  and  the  fatherland  of  their  poetry  and 
songs.  And  according  to  M.  Bergmann,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Danes  in  early  times  was  the  cause  of  the 
most  ancient  term  bestowed  on  the  dialect  of  Scandi- 
navia having  been  Donsk  tunga,  that  is  to  say,  the 
'Danish  tongue.'"*^ 

and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  writes  Dene- 
march,  for  Denmark.  And  the  traveller  E.  D.  Clarke  observes, 
"  The  word  ma7-A'  is  Svi^edish  :  it  signifies  land  ;  as  angsmarh,  which 
means,  'meadow-land.'  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  ground  ;  as,  ligga 
pa  marken,  signifying,  '  to  lie  on  the  ground  '  (Travels,  vol.  ix. 
8vo  edit.  p.  496).  Hence,  Lapmark,  Finmark,  Danmark,  etc.,  mean 
the  land  of  the  Lapps,  the  Finns,  the  Danes,  etc. 

^^  Aat^KtWes  seems  the  word  in  many  editions,  but  AavKtWes, 
Danciones,  is  probably  more  correct. 

^^  The  language  which  anciently  prevailed  over  the  whole  North 
was  named  at  first,  in  Iceland  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  North, 
Donsk  tunga,  '  Danish  tongue '  (Report  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen,  1851,  p.  7). 
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After  the  Danes  became  gradually  more  civilized,  a 
difference  of  manners  and  customs  also  by  degrees 
took  place  between  them  and  the  rest  of  their  Scan- 
dinavian neighbours, — especially  the  Norwegians  and 
Swedes.  As  the  latter  inhabited  a  territory  placed  by 
Nature  to  the  north  of  Denmark,  they  were  named 
Nordmenn,  'North-men.'  This  title  chiefly  referred  to 
the  Norwegians  alone  ;  for  I  may  observe  that  Snorro,^" 
with  others,  made  a  distinction  between  the  Nordmenn 
and  the  other  Scandinavians.  Moreover,  the  Danes  had 
more  constant  traffic  and  communication  with  the  Nor- 
wegians than  with  the  Swedes. 

The  Scandinavians  of  the  north  thus  differed  from 
those  of  the  south,  both  in  their  customs  and  manners, 
and  in  their  language.  "  The  language  of  the  Danes," 
observes  M.  Bergmann,  "departed  first  from  the  an- 
cient Scandinavian  idiom.  This  idiom  could  then  no 
longer  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Donsk  tunga, 
'Danish  tongue;"  it  was  termed  Norrcona  tunga,  or 
Norrcent  mal, '  Northern  language,'  or  '  Norse,'  because 
in  the  countries  of  the  North,  in  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
the  ancient  language,  from  which  the  Danish  dialect 
had  recently  detached  itself,  had  experienced  hardly 
any  perceptible  change.  But  as  the  name  of  Nord- 
menn ^^  was  applied  more  especially  to  the  Norwegians, 

50  Snorro  Sturlason,  or  Snorre  Sturleson,  the  Icelandic  writer,  was 
assassinated  a.d  1241,  aged  62.  His  chief  work  is,  '  Heimskringla, 
seu  Chronicon  Regum  Norwegorum;'  and  the  'Edda  Islandorum,' 
the  Prose,  or  '  Ingre  Edda,'  is  by  many  assigned  to  him. 

5^  Nordmenn,  originally  signified  collectively  the  Scandinavian  in- 
habitants of  the  North  ;  but  afterwards  it  was  used  exclusively  for  the 
Norwegians,  the  natives  of  Norway,  Nordrlond.  So  likewise,  about  the 
period  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  name  Norrsena  was  used  not  ex- 
clusively for  Norwegian  but  for  Northern  in  general.  Afterwards  how- 
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SO  did  Norrana  tunga  designate  more  particularly  the 
Norwegian  language."  With  the  Norwegians  indeed 
the  ancient  idiom  continued  the  same  for  a  long  period, 
but  with  the  Swedes  it  quickly  began  to  assume  modi- 
fications similar  to  those  which  the  Danes  had  already 
effected  in  their  own  dialect. 

Next,  Iceland  became  colonized  about  the  latter  half 
of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  by  the  Norwegians. 
This  people  of  course  introduced  there  the  Norwegian 
idiom,  and  from  that  time  to  about  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  settled  inhabitants  of  that  island  only  used 
the  NorrcB-na  tunga.^'^ 

M.  Bergmann  correctly  says,—"  In  a  poor  country, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  like  Iceland, 
where  nothing  existed  to  modify,  or  enrich,  or  greatly 
change  a  language,  the  Norwegian  dialect  continued  in 
its  simple  purity  for  a  long  period.  So  actually  we 
find,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  changes  in  the 
grammatical  construction,  this  dialect  has  remained  the 
same  for  the  course  of  some  centuries.  The  alterations, 
however,  become  more  evident,  and  go  on  increasing, 
from  the  thirteenth  century  to  near  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  the  epoch  at  which  the  ancient  lan- 
guage and  the  ancient  literature  of  Iceland  had  deve- 
loped their  full  power,  and  when  the  period  of  the  mo- 
dern Icelandic  language  and  literature  began."  Indeed 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  esteemed  the 

ever  it  received  the  limited  signification  of  Norwegian. — '  Rep.  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen,'  pp.  7,  8;   1851. 

*2  The  oldest  specimen  of  the  Icelandic  is  accounted  the  Jus  Eccle- 
siasticum  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  (It  was  published, 
by  Joan.  Thorkelyn.  Hafn.  1775.)  At  least  so  Adelung  observes, 
— "Jus  Ecclesiasticum  von  1123,  welches  wohl  das  alteste  sichere 
denkmahl  von  dieser  sprache  ist."   (Mithrid.  vol.  ii.  p.  306.) 
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golden  age  of  Icelandic  literature,  for  then  her  best 
and  most  learned  authors  flourished. ^^ 

The  ancient  dialect  which  was  used  in  Norway,^"*  un- 
derwent by  degrees,  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  considerable  alterations,  caused 
especially  by  the  constant  and  increasing  influence 
that  Denmark  exerted  over  Norway,  in  particular  from 
the  union  of  the  two  nations  under  the  same  crown  in 
the  year  1380.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Danish  and  the  Norwegian  languages  so 
greatly  resembled  each  other,  that  they  soon  became 
one,  and  a  nearly  identical,  language.  From  that  period, 
the  term  oi  Norrcena  tunga,  or  Norrcent  mdl,  '  Northern 
tongue,'  could  no  longer  signify,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Norwegian  {Norrcena)  amalgamated  with  the  Danish 
(Donsk) ,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Norw^egian  or  Norse,  then 
spolven  in  Iceland.  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
this  latter  idiom,  the  more  appropriate  and  exact  name 
of  Icelandic  tongue,  '  Islenzka  tunga,'  originated.  And 
the  same  is  well  stated  in  the  '  Report  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen'  (1851, 
p.  8),  as  follows  : — "  The  Icelanders  thus  called,  in  the 
oldest  period,  the  language  common  to  them  and  the 
whole  North,  Danish  (Donsk  tunga),  and  afterwards 
styled  it  frequently  Norrcen.  In  a  far  later  time,  when 
the  language  in  the  rest  of  the  North  had  become  so 
changed  that  the  ancient  tongue  ceased  to  be  under- 
stood there,  it  was  called  Icelandic  {Islenzka),  because 

^3  Iceland,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  appears  not  to  have  produced  many  able  authors ;  but  she 
has  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  given  birth  to  several  learned  men. 

^^  Simeon  Dunelmensis  writes,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Norregani 
for  Norwegians,  and  Norregaiov  Norway;  henqe  "  Norrsena  tunga." 
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it  was  then  confined  to  the  island  of  Iceland  alone, 
where  this  identical  tongue  has  been  preserved  almost 
unchanged  to  our  days,  so  that  the  common  people 
yet  read  with  interest  the  '  Sagas  '  and  other  ancient 
writings." 

When  therefore  we  consider  that  the  Icelanders  had 
already  formed  an  original  and  copious  literature, — to 
which  the  Norwegians  themselves  could  lay  no  claim, 
— they  evidently  possessed  a  natural  right  to  call  their 
ancient  language  after  their  own  country ;  not  indeed 
from  their  having  been  the  inventors,  but  because  they 
were  the  retainers,  and  perhaps  improvers,  of  that  ori- 
ginal dialect,  which,  I  understand,  is  now  no  longer 
spoken  in  Scandinavia.  The  late  Mr.  Hallam,  writing 
on  the  '  Literature  of  Europe,'  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  says  nothing  of  the  Norwegian 
or  Icelandic  literature  of  that  age.  He  observes,  with 
respect  to  Denmark  that  she  "  had  no  literature  in  the 
native  language,  except  a  collection  of  old  ballads,  full 
of  Scandinavian  legends,  till  the  present  period ;  and  in 
this  it  does  not  appear  that  she  had  more  than  one 
poet,  a  Norwegian  bishop,  named  Arrebo.  Nothing,  I 
believe,  was  written  in  Swedish. "^^ 

This  account  can  be  thus  enlarged.  Anders  Chris- 
tensen  Arreboe  was  born  in  1587,  at  Aeroe,  and  was 
Bishop  of  Drontheim  ;  his  principal  poem  is  entitled 
'  Hexameeron  ;  it  was  published  in  1661,  and  became 
very  popular.  After  him  followed  two  lyric  poets, 
Anders  Bording  and  Thomas  Kingo.  The  last  was 
born  in  1634,  and  became  Bishop  of  Funen,  and  was 
celebrated  for  his  beautiful  hymns. 

Swedish    literature  began  to  be  improved   by  the 

^'^  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol-  iii.  p.  484. 
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two  Messenii,  father  and  son,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  former  wrote  some  '  Comedies.'  But 
George  Stjernhjelm,  or  Stiernholm,  a  Dalecarhan,  was 
the  best  of  the  early  Reformed  poets  in  Sweden  :  he 
flourished  about  1647,  and  is  considered  a  refined  and 
classical  writer,  having  been  an  Italian  scholar  and 
traveller.  His  epic  poem  of  '  Hercules'  gained  him 
much  fame. 

I  may  here  mention  a  work  containing  very  useful 
information  on  the  'Literature  of  Iceland,'  by  Hafder 
Einar,  or  Einarson  ;  it  is  entitled  '  Sciagraphia  His- 
torise  Literariee  Islandicse.'  This  book  was  published 
at  Copenhagen,  in  the  year  1777;  and  it  gives  a 
"  Sketch  of  the  Literary  History  of  Iceland"  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  includes  also  a 
"  Catalogue  of  the  books  printed,  and  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  have  been  written  by  the  authors  of  that 
country." 

In  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  those  Norwegian 
colonists  that  settled  themselves  in  Iceland,  took  there 
their  own  language  and  form  of  writing  in  the  Runic 
characters, ^*^  their  religion  and  mythical  traditions, 
their  laws  and  customs,  their  manners  and  habits,  and 
their  poetry  and  national  songs. 

"  Poetry,"  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  late 
eminent  traveller,^^  "  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Nor- 
way, and  it  was  held  in  esteem  among  the  inhabitants 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history. 

^6  Their  alphabet  was  originally  formed  of  Runic  letters,  of  which 
there  were  only  sixteen.  But  Runic  writing  appears  to  have  been 
veiy  little  practised  in  the  older  times ;  oral  communications  were 
the  most  general. 

57  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  x.  p.  412,  8vo  edit. 
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'  The  Muse  had  broke  the  twilight  gloom'  (Gray) 

long  before  they  had  any  hterary  communication  with 
more  civilized  nations.  Their  poetry,  therefore,  such  as 
it  is,  must  be  regarded  as  their  own.  It  may  be  com- 
pared indeed  to  the  streams  from  their  native  moun- 
tains, roUing  impetuously  along  their  valleys,  but  un- 
mixed with  a  single  drop  from  any  of  the  waters  of 
Helicon." 

Their  national  songs  comprised  some  historical  and 
traditional  myths,  which  were  known  with  the  Runic 
writings  by  the  term  Runar, — that  is  to  say,  '  myste- 
ries,' or  '  secrets.'  History  and  poetry  were  early  fos- 
tered throughout  Iceland  ;  the  former  was  cherished 
and  retained  in  their  minds  by  the  Sagamenn,^^  or  the 
narrators  of  annals  and  stories  ;  and  the  latter  was 
soon  improved  and  perfected  by  the  skalds,  or  poets. 
These  persons,  like  the  ancient  bards,  immortalized  in 
song  the  prowess  of  those  heroes  who  were  slain  in 
battle.  We  may  therefore  apply  to  them  these  lines 
from  Lucan,^^  in  which  the  Bardi  are  described, — 

"  Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas  belloque  peremptas 
Laudibus  in  longum  vates  dirnittitis  sevum, 
Plurima  securi  fudistis  carmina,"  Skaldi. 

These  native,  or  Icelandic  poets, "^^  quickly  became 
famous,  and  visited  the  different  courts  in  northern 
Europe. 

^^  Sagamenn  strictly  means  '  sayer-men  ;'  for  saga  is  derived  from 
segia,  to  tell,  or  say. 

59  Pharsal.  i.  447. 

^  Some  of  the  most  eminent  Skalds  were, — Olaf  Hvitaskald, 
Thord  Kolbeinson,  Einar  Skalaglam,  Eyvind  Skaldaspillar,  Egil 
Skallagrimson,  Marcus  Skeggiason,  Ottar  Svart,  Sighvat  Thordar- 
son,  Sturla  Thordarson.  Consult  also  the  appendix  to  Wormius's 
Lit.  Run.  for  a  Skalda-tal,  or  list  of  the  Skalds. 
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The  Scandinavians  practised  the  art  of  writing  ;  but, 
as  this  was  chiefly  used  for  the  record  of  their  annals 
and  historical  facts,  their  hymns  and  national  songs 
were  merely  consigned  to  memory.  Consequently 
much  of  this  sort  of  poetry  has  perished.  Also  as 
Romanism  took  root  and  spread  among  the  Icelan- 
ders, their  sagamenn  and  skalds  became  extinguished, 
and  their  oral  songs  in  commemoration  of  Odin  and 
the  pagan  deities  were  gradually  forgotten.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  alphabet, 
which  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Icelanders  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  saved  some  of 
their  poems  ;  and  it  is  in  this  alphabet  that  the  ce- 
lebrated collection  of  the  ancient  songs  of  Scandina- 
via,— called  the  "  Edda  of  Ssemund," — is  preserved. 
"  Even  in  Scandinavia  itself,"  say  the  authors  of  tht 
'  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,'  "  the 
knowledge  of  the  original  hymns  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligion had  expired.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
with  what  astonishment  the  learned  men  of  Scandi- 
navia received  the  news,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  there  existed  still  in  Iceland 
the  most  extraordinary  productions  of  the  most  an- 
cient times  of  the  Odin  period.  The  'Edda  Rhythmica,' 
or  '  Edda  of  Seemund,'  was  sent  by  Svenson  (or  Bry- 
niolf  Svendson,  Bishop  of  Skalholt)  from  Iceland  to 
the  learned  (Icelander)  Torfaeus  (at  Copenhagen),  about 
that  time,  and  awoke  the  wonder  of  the  public."''^ 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Iceland,  since  the  four- 
teenth century,  that  this  collection  named  '  Edda,'  i.  e. 
a  'Great-Grandmother,' — meaning,  I  conclude,  merely 

^'  See  William  and  Mary  Hewitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  Northern 
Europe,  vol  i.  p.  25. 
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a  grandmother's  or  ancient  tales  or  songs, — was  com- 
posed or  rather  compiled,  from  Skaldic  poems  by 
Ssemund  Sigfusson,  the  priest  of  Odde,  and  poet, — 
surnamed  Hinn  Frode,  or  '  the  Sage,' — who  died  in 
A.D.  1133.  Much  well-founded  doubt  has  arisen,  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  Seemund  was  the  true  author, 
or  compiler,  of  these  ancient  or  Eddaic  songs.  M. 
Bergmann  concludes  that  Ssemund  the  Sage  was  not 
the  author  of  this  poetical  collection.  And  he  states 
that  Snorro  Sturlason,^'-  who  wrote  a  century  after 
(about  A.D.  1230)  both  history  and  poetry,  does  not 
cite  the  Edda  in  any  of  his  works,  which  he  certainly 
would  have  done.  Consequently,  he  observes  that 
this  collection  did  not  then  exist.  And  towards  some 
confirmation  of  this  view  I  may  add  the  following  re- 
mark of  the  authors  before  quoted.  "  Snorro  Stur- 
lason,  the  (reputed)  author  of  the  Prose  Edda,  spent 
sixteen  years  in  the  house  of  Saemund's  grandson, 
Ion  Loptson,  and  thus  both  Eddas  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  at  Odde,"  in  Iceland.^^  It  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  impossible  but  Snorro  must 
have  known   of  Ssemund's   Edda,  had   it   then  been 

"-  This  author  took  some  historical  matter  from  the  poems  of  the 
Skalds  for  his  '  Heimskringla.'  In  the  preface  to  Schoning's  edition, 
of  that  work,  the  Skalds  are  thus  mentioned  (vide  preface,  p.  12,  n.): — 
"  Prcecipue  carmina  sumus  secuti,  quae  coram  ipsis  principibus  aut 
eorum  filiis  sunt  decantata,  vera  reputantes  omnia,  quae  istis  in  car- 
minibus  de  eorum  gestis  aut  bellis  memorise  sunt  prodita.  More 
quidem  Skaldis  est  receptum,  prsecipue  laudare,  cui  ministrant.  Ast 
nemo  facile  auderet,  coram  ipso  principe,  laudes  et  facta  cantare,  quae 
tam  ipse  quam  alii  prsesentes  scirent  mera  esse  figmenta.  Hoc  de- 
decori,  non  laudi,  esset."  From  the  twelfth  century,  the  Skalds  were 
no  longer  heard  of;  and  owing  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  «r^ 
of  Skaldic  poetry,  or  Skaldekonst,  had  then  ceased. 

63  Howitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  N.  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  162,  1G3. 
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written ;  and  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  cited, 
or  made  some  mention  of  it,  had  the  usually  received 
Icelandic  accounts  of  these  two  Eddas,  and  of  their 
two  commonly  reputed  authors  or  compilers,  been 
correct.  That  other  Edda, — the  '  Edda  Islandorum,'^* 
written  in  prose  {ingre)  is  also  well  known,  and  usually 
bears  the  title  of  the  '  Snorra  Edda,'  from  its  supposed 
author,  the  same  Snorro  ;  but  which,  according  to  M. 
Bergmann,  was  the  composition  of  a  grammarian  of 
Iceland,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  question  need  not  be  here  examined. 

In  fact,  both  the  Prose  and  Poetical  Eddas,  which  are 
often  called  the  Younger  and  Elder  Eddas,  seem  to 
belong  to  about  the  same  period.  M.  Bergmann  says, 
"  The  Edda  of  Snorro'^^  appears  to  us  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  Edda  of  Saemund  ;"  and  he  brings  for- 
ward several  grounds  in  support  of  his  opinion,  which 

^^  The  Danish  jirofessor,  Peter  John  Resen,  published  "  Edda 
Islandorum,  anno  1215  Islandice  conscripta,  per  Snorronem  Sturlfe 
(filium)  nunc  primum  Islandice,  Danice,  et  Latine  in  lucem  edita. 
Havn.  1665."  And  "  Eddse  Saemundianse,  pars  dicta  '  Havamaal,' 
complexa  Ethicam  Odini ;  estque  et  Islandicfe  et  Latin^,  1665."  And 
also  "Eddse  Scemundianfe  '  Voluspa,'  continens  Philosophiam  Danorum 
Norwegorumque  antiquissimam,  1665."  But  the  Prose,  or  "Snorra 
Edda,"  was  more  accurately  published  by  Rask,  at  Stockholm,  in  1818. 

65  The  late  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol.  ix.  8vo  edit.  1824, 
p.  97),  says  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  contains  "  some 
thousand  MSS."  Here  "they  showed  to  us  the  MS,  copy  of  the 
Edda  by  Snorro,  and  a  printed  copy  of  the  same  by  Ismund :  also  a 
MS.  collection  of  histories  in  the  Icelandic  language,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  called  Codex  Flateyensis."  But  I  must  observe  that  what 
the  learned  traveller  describes  as  the  same  (Edda)  "by  Ismund,"  is 
most  likely  the  poetical  Edda  of  Ssemund.  And  the  Codex  Flatey- 
ensis, or  "  Flateyar  Annall,"  is  a  collection  of  annals,  which  was  begun 
by  Are  {Hinn  Frodt)  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  was 
so  called  from  Flatoe,  an  Icelandic  islet,  where  it  was  preserved. 
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I  need  not  here  detail,  or  try  to  determine.  "  As  the 
first  Edda  received  the  name  of  Snorro,"  continues  tlie 
same  writer,  "  the  second  received  that  of  Saemund, — 
either,  because  the  author  of  the  collection  really  be- 
lieved that  the  songs  had  been  composed  (or  compiled) 
oy  Saemund,  or  because  he  wished  merely  to  place  in 
his  titlepage  a  name  not  less  eminent  than  that  of 
Snorro."  And  I  may  remark  that  the  former,  or  Pro- 
saic, Edda,  though  curious,  is  mixed  with  some  extra- 
vagancies, and  even  wild  stories,  and  that  it  is  justly 
esteemed  greatly  inferior  to  the  Poetic  Edda, — which 
is  an  invaluable  monument  of  the  early, — indeed  often 
sublime  and  vigorous,  beauty,  of  the  genius  and  mental 
power  of  the  northern  nations. 

The  poems  preserved  in  the  Saemund  Edda  are  Epic, 
and  chiefly  include  the  earliest  ideas  of  cosmogony  as 
well  as  mythological  and  historical  traditions  ;  the  for- 
mer represent  gods  and  goddesses  alone,  with  descrip- 
tions of  their  various  deeds  and  passions  ;  whilst  the 
latter,  seemingly  more  modern,  treat  of  heroes  and 
heroines,  originally  historical,  but  in  time  rendered  fa- 
bulous by  poetry  and  tradition.  "To  the  antiquity 
of  some  of  these  songs  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
tix  a  limit.  They  bear  all  the  traces  of  the  remotest 
age.  They  carry  you  back  to  the  East,  the  original 
region  of  the  Gothic  race.  They  give  you  glimpses 
of  the  Gudaheim,  or  '  home  of  the  gods,'  and  of  the  " 
sources  "  of  tradition.  They  bear  you  on  in  that 
direction  towards  the  primeval  period  of  one  tongue, 
and  one  religion;  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Edda,  of  that 
stiirgreater  God,  'whom  no  one  dared  to  name,' "''*^ 
thelAllfadir,  or  Father  of  All. 

^  Howitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  N.  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  '29. 
VOL.  VI.  2  9 
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I  will  here  give  the  following  verses  as  a  specimen  of 
the  poems  of  this  Edda ;  they  are  taken  from  that 
called  'Voluspa,'^"  or  the  Prophetess's  (Valas)  'Vi- 
sions,' a  mythological  poem,  which,  in  a  form  of  pro- 
phetic visions,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
noble  as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  and  written,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  heathen  religion  in  Scandinavia. 
Indeed,  the  poetry  of  the  '  Voluspa ' — 

"  By  (Vala's)  Bard,  a  magic  name" — 

is,  according  to  M.  Bergmann,  very  natural  and  simple, 
and  he  thinks  must  have  been  composed  in  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  His  words  are,  "  II  faut 
dire  que  I'idee  en  est  grande  et  I'execution  en  tout 
digne  du  sujet ;  la  disposition  des  parties  est  bien  or- 
donnee,  le  style  presque  toujours  noble  et  poetique, 
I'ensemble  et  I'effet  imposants  et  majestueux." 

"  Sol  tekr  sortna,  sigr  fold  i  mar; 
Hverfa  af  himni  heidar  stiornur ; 
Geysar  eimi  vid  aldur-nara ; 
Leikr  har  hiti  vid  himin  sialfan. 

"  Ser  hen  upp-koma  odru  sinni 
lord  or  oegi  idia  groena ; 
Falla  forsar,  flygr  orn  yfir 
Sa-er  a  fialli  fiska  veidir. 

"  Sal  ser  hon  standa  solo  fegra, 
Gulli  thaktan  a  Gimli  ham ; 
Thar  skulo  dyggvar  drottir  byggia. 
Ok  um  aldur-daga  yndis  niota/' 

67  'Voluspa'  is  derived  from  vala,  or  volva,  a  '  divineress,'  or  pro- 
phetess, and  in  the  genitive  case  vdlu.  Vala,  the  verb,  is  '  to  conceal,' 
and  vd,  a  '  mystery.'  Also,  spd  is  a  '  vision,'  or  prophecy  ;  in  Scotch, 
spae,  '  to  prophesy.'  Tacitus  (De  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  8)  mentions  the 
Prophetess  Veleda,  and  says,  among  the  Germans  the  females  were 
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These  verses  I  have  thus  literal I3'  translated  :  — 

"The  sun  begins  to  darken,  the  earth  sinks  heavily  into 
the  sea ; 
From  the  heaven  disappear  the  shining  stars  ;^^ 
Jets  of  steamP  rise  about  the  world's  destroying  fire; 
The  powerful  flame  acts  against  the  very  heaven. 

She  sees  up-coming  afresh 

An  Earth  in  the  Ocean  richly  green ; 

There  waterfalls  descend,  flies  the  Erne''"  over  it, 

And  pounces  from  the  fell's  top  upon  fishes. 

"  A  Hall  she  sees,  more  splendid  than  the  Sun, 
To  stand,  covered  with  gold,  in  the  glorious  Gimli;^^ 
There  the  righteous  people  shall  inhabit, 
And  shall  enjoy  eternal  happiness." 

The  '  Visions  of  Vala '  here  cited  are  taken  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem ;  they  relate  to  the  destruction 
of  the  existing,  but  wicked,  world,  and  the  creation  of 
a  new  one,  in  which  no  evil  shall  appear,  and  the  right- 
eous will  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  bliss.  Surely 
the  poet  thus  conveys  a  ray  derived  from  the  light  of 
Christian  views ! 

supposed  to  foresee  future  events.     So  Veleda  may  possibly  be  de- 
rived from  v^l,  '  a  mystery,'  and  edda,  a  '  great-grandmother.' 

^^  So  we  read  in  St.  Matthew  xxiv.  29  :  "  The  sun  shall  be  dark- 
ened, and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall 
rom  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken."  And 
compare  Isaiah  xiii.  10. 

^^  I  have  rendered  the  word  Geysar  by  'jets  of  steam,'  which  here 
seem  more  appropriate  than  'jets,  or  columns,  of  boiling  water.'  This 
is  probably  the  earliest  mention  of  the  Geysars. 

'''^  Erne,  called  Orn  in  the  •  Fauna  Suecica,'  is  the  Golden  Eagle, 
which  is  know^n  to  inhabit  Iceland,  and  feeds,  among  other  substances, 
on  different  sorts  of  fish. 

Gimli  here  doubtless  signifies  '  heaven,'  or  the  abode  of  ever- 
lasting happiness. 

2  E  2 
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"  The  great  antiquity  of  the  '  Eddaic  Poems,'  is 
shown  by  their  being  all  composed  in  that  simple,  an- 
tique style,  which  is  called  the  fornyrdalag  (the  '  narra- 
tive measure,'  from  being  much  like  daily  speech),  hav- 
ing little  or  no  alliteration  (without  terminal  rhymes), 
and  consisting  of  strophes  of  six  or  eight  lines,  having 
four  long  syllables  in  each  line.  The  Skalds  of  and 
after  the  seventh  century  rarely  used  the  fornyrdalag, 
or  ancient  manner,  but  the  drottqvadi,  or  heroic  mea- 
sure, toglag  (of  Olafsen),  and  the  runhenda  (or  '  popular 
measure')  having  alliterations  and  rhymes,  and  also 
omqvadi  (or  vidgvadi),  or  refrains.  The  death-song  of 
Ragnor  Lodbrog,  which  was  composed  towards  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century ,^^  is  marked  by  the  peculiar 
alliterations  of  the  later  Skalds,  and  sufficiently  shows 
that  the  songs  of  the  Edda  were  of  an  earlier  period 
than  that." 

This  is  one  of  the  last  strophes  of  '  Lodbrog's  Death- 
song,'  or  Lodbrokar-Qvida  : — 

"  Hiuggom  ver  med  hiaurvi ! 
Hardla  lidr  at  arfe. 
Grimt  stendr  grand  af  nathri. 
Goin  byggir  sal  hiarta. 
Vsentom  bins  at  Vithris 
Vaundr  i  Ello  standi. 
Sonom  minom  man  svella 
Sinn  faudor  radin  verda. 
Ei  mano  snarpir  sveinar 
Sitt  kyrt  vera  lata." 

72  Hewitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  N.  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  These 
authors  say,  "  the  eighth  century."  The  true  date  appears  to  be  about 
A.D.  865.  Sharon  Turner  (book  iii.  chap.  3)  states,  our  most 
respectable  chronicles  mark  a.d  787  as  the  date  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Northmen  (Danes)  on  the  English  coasts.     He  also 
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"  We  have  hewn  with  the  sabre  !  Now  to  my  heir  devolves 
the  crown.  Grim  seem  the  terrors  of  the  adder.  Serpents 
nestle  within  my  heart's  recesses,  yet  'tis  the  cordial  of  my 
soul  that  Vithris's  lance  shall  soon  stick  fast  in  Ella.  My 
sons  will  swell  with  vengeance  at  their  parent's  doom ;  those 
generous  youths  will,  sure,  forgo  the  sweets  of  peace."^=^ 

From  these  specimens  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
poetry  of  Iceland  is  not  arranged  by  metres,  or  feet, 
as  that  of  Rome  and  Greece  ;  but  its  chief  character, 
in  every  sort  of  verse,  consists  of  initial  letter-rhyming, 
or  alliteration  ;  whilst  the  true,  or  terminal,  rhyming, 
(called  hendiny  in  Icelandic,)  is  only  used  in  some 
kinds  of  verse.  The  number  of  long  {Idngar)  syllables 
is  also  much  considered.  The  Icelandic  poems  are 
nearly  always  divided  into  strophes,  or  stanzas  of  six, 
eight,  or  ten  verses,  and  occasionally  of  more. 

says  (note  3,  chap.  4),  Ragnor  Lodbrog-,  the  Danish  king,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Egbert  and  Ethulwolf.  l.odbrog  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Northumberland,  when  Ella  was  king  of  the  north  portion 
called  Bernicia,  who  took  him  prisoner  after  a  severe  engagement. 
Ella  cast  him  into  prison,  where  according,  to  the  legend,  he  suffered 
a  cruel  death  among  snakes  and  other  reptiles.  Ella  himself  was 
killed  in  battle  with  the  Danes  near  York,  in  867.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  Lodbrog  was  cast  on  the  Northumbrian  shore,  some- 
what north  of  Alnmouth  ;  thence  advancing  southward  with  his  pira- 
tical comrades  he  was  attacked  by  Ella.  The  place  where  this  oc- 
curred is  possibly  commemorated  by  the  modern  name  of  Lesbury, 
between  Alnmouth  and  Alnwick  ;  for,  in  that  parish,  common  report 
has  long  mentioned  the  digging  up  of  "bones  of  giants."  Les- 
bury is  easily  corrupted  from  Lodbrog  ;  Lodburg,  Lodbury,  Losbury. 
73  Page  31.  'Lodbrokar-Qvida,' translated  by  Rev.  James  Johnstone, 
1782.  According  to  Turner,  these  youths  did  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  Ella  for  their  parent's  sad  doom  ;  "  they  divided  his  back,  spread 
his  ribs  into  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and  agonized  his  lacerated  flesh 
by  the  addition  of  the  saline  stimulant."  (Anglo-Saxons,  book  iii. 
chap.  5.) 
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The  principal  kinds  of  Icelandic  poetry  are  the  Epic 
and  Lyric ;  but  the  Didactic,  especially  the  Dramatic, 
sort  was  quite  unknown.  Psalms  and  popular  songs 
are  more  recent.  In  modern  poetry,  fornyrdalag,  with 
alliteration,  though  without  terminal  rhyming,  is  still 
practised.  Ballads,  or  lays  (n'mwr),  are  now  common  ; 
the  hues  of  which  always  end  with  true  rhymes. 

The  brief  notice  of  Icelandic  history  and  literature 
here  intended,  forbids  me  from  attempting  to  examine 
the  mythology  of  Iceland.  The  subject  is  nevertheless 
one  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the  ethnologist,  but 
also  to  the  antiquary ;  and  it  is  likewise  one  of  vast 
extent, — for  it  would  necessarily  comprise  a  full  ex- 
planation of  all  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  nations 
in  Scandinavia. 

Among  those  works  which  have  already  been  writ- 
ten on  Scandinavian  mythology,  I  may  mention  the 
'  Deutsche  Mythologie,'  by  Herr  J.  Grimm ;  '  Der 
Mythus  von  Thor,'  by  Herr  L.  Uhland  ;  the  '  Lexicon 
Mythologise  Boreahs,'  by  Finn  Magnusson ;  the  '  Nor- 
thern Antiquities,'  translated  from  the  w^ork  of  P.  H. 
Mallet,  professor  at  Copenhagen,  including  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Edda,  and  other  pieces  from  the  ancient  Ice- 
landic language  (2  vols.  Lond.  1770); — in  this  able 
pubhcation,  Mallet  received  much  assistance  from  the 
eminent  Icelander,  Jon  Eyrickson  ;  '  On  Odin  and  the 
Mythology  of  the  Northern  Nations,'  by  Herr  von 
Suhm ;  also  the  work,  here  often  cited,  which  was 
published  (in  Paris,  in  1838)  by  M.  Bergmann,  and 
from  which  I  have  derived  great  help. 

After  the  manner  of  the  Skalds,  the  Sagamenn 
'  Sayer-men,'  or  narrators  of  events,  were,  for  many 
ages,  in  Iceland,  nearly  equally  famous.     They  also  tra- 
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veiled  through  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  visiting 
the  different  courts  for  the  purpose  of  reciting  from 
their  memories  the  prose  narratives,  or  Sagas,  which 
were  often  mixed  with  romantic  and  fabulous  tradi- 
tions. 

Sharon  Turner,  however,  considers  that  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Sagas  and  northern  chronicles  cannot  be 
strictly  depended  upon.^^  This  is  partly  to  be  expected 
with  reference  to  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  seeing  that  the 
narrators  at  first  lived  so  isolated  from  European  know^- 
ledge  and  civilization.  But  w^e  must  at  the  same  time 
recollect,  that  the  accounts  given  in  one  important 
Saga  are  often  confirmed  by  the  relations  detailed  in 
another,  and  thus  show  that  they  are  generally  faithful 
records  of  northern  history. 

Herr  N.  M.  Petersen  tells  us, — "  In  the  Sagas  the 
predominant  idea  is  not  that  of  describing  the  trans- 
actions of  an  entire  race  or  country,  but  only  of  de- 
picting the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  or  that  race ; 
they  are  therefore  neither  dry  annals,  nor  regular  his- 
tory ;  and  out  of  this  peculiar  constitution  arise  ex- 
cellencies and  defects  which  distinguish  them  as  unique 
in  their  kind  from  the  history  of  every  other  people. 
They  are,  namely,  representations  of  real  occurrences, 
yet  have  the  appearance  of  romance  ;  and  they  preserve 
for  the  most  part  an  accurate  chronology." 

And  Miiller,  the  eminent  author  of  the  '  Saga  Li- 
brary,'writes'^ — "The  Sagas  afford  a  representation 
of  life,  both  public  and  private,  the  actions  and  mer- 
cantile voyages  of  the  Icelanders ;  they  present,  at 
the  same  time,  a  field,  which  comprises  their  complete 

^"^  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iii.  chap.  3. 

'■'  Miiller's  preface.  Saga  liibliotlick,  vol.  i.  Copenhagen,  1817. 
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social  condition,  whilst  the  number  of  these  local  and 
personal  memoirs,  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  enable  us  to  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  Icelandic 
history  from  the  early  settlements  in  that  island  even 
to  our  own  age.  The  Sagakonst,  or  '  story-art,'  that 
at  the  many  friendly  meetings  and  noble  feasts  kept 
up  a  social  amusement,  was  ever  awake  for  new  facts 
and  fresh  transactions.  The  Icelanders,  indeed,  de- 
rived these  events  and  facts  from  the  oral  traditions 
and  reminiscences  of  ancient  days,  which  the  poems 
of  their  ancestors  had  preserved,  as  well  as  from  the 
transactions  which  had  occurred  in  the  other  countries 
of  the  North,  and  which  were  made  known  to  them  by 
their  subsequently  frequent  voyagers.  Consequently 
the  Sagamenn  became  the  i-elaters  of  most  occurrences 
in  the  North,  and  when,  by  the  means  of  Christianity, 
they  learned  the  literature  of  other  nations,  they  be- 
came annahsts  and  historians.  So  then  the  Icelandic 
repubhc  is  important  to  us,  not  only  as  a  free  country, 
but  as  the  nurse  of  northern  history.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mode  in  which  the  Eddas,  or  ancient 
poems,  and  the  Sagas,  or  historical  stories,  were  re- 
ceived as  traditions  throughout  Iceland,  can  alone 
show  the  probahihty  of  their  being  authentic.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  very  many  stories  and  accounts 
that  belong  to  the  island  itself,  with  those  which  con- 
cern the  other  nations  in  the  North,  the  amount  of 
truthfulness  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  latter  can 
be  the  more  readily  determined.  And  since  the  Sagas 
relating  to  Iceland  are  not  only  abundant,  but  likewise 
present  many  characters  in  common,  it  is  not  difficult, 
by  comparing  them,  to  fix,  from  internal  and  external 
evidence,  upon  their  precise  age.     Hence,  from  settled 
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modes  of  comparison,  we  may  judge  by  internal  evi- 
dence, whether  a  Saga  really  pertains  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  North,  or  whether  it  be  only  the  romance  of 
a  more  recent  period. 

"  But  if  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  describing  domestic 
events,  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  heathen  re- 
ligion of  the  North,  and  declare  its  great  influence, 
they  become  important,  on  the  same  account,  both  to 
Britons,  who  are  so  nearly  related  by  blood  to  the 
Scandinavian  races,  and  to  many  other  nations  in 
Europe." 

The  Saga  literature  is  very  extensive  ;  "it  consists 
of  above  two  hundred  volumes.  The  lists  of  these  to 
be  found  in  the  '  Series  Dynastarum  et  Regum  Daniai' 
of  Torfseus,  in  Midler's  '  Saga  Bibliothek,'  and  in 
'  Bjorn  Haldorson,'  show  that  these  productions  are 
almost  innumerable."'^ 

Mr.  Laing,  the  translator  of  the  '  Heimskringla,' 
"justly  remarks  on  this  wonderful  activity  of  the 
Icelandic  and  Scandinavian  mind,  during  the  five  cen- 
turies, from  the  time  of  Bede,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  to  that  of  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  thir- 
teenth, as  throwing  completely  into  the  shade  the 
literary  achievements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of 
our  ancestors,  not  only  in  amount,  but  in  spirit  and 
originality.  While  the  Anglo-Saxon  chroniclers  are 
heavy  and  prosaic,  the  Skalds  and  Sagamenn  of  Ice- 
land are  full  of  life  and  imagination,  as  well  as  of  his- 
toric knowledge."^' 

^^  Hewitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  N.  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  The 
Sagas  may  be  classed  under  several  head?,  as  the  fabulous,  the  ro- 
mantic, the  biographical,  and  the  historical. 

77  Ibid.  p.  173. 
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Any  more  particular  notice  respecting  the  prose 
writers,  historians,  and  chroniclers  of  Iceland  will  be 
unnecessary  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  observe, 
that  that  island  produced  several  able  historians, 
amongst  whom  were  Islief,  the  first  Icelandic  annalist 
and  bishop  (who  was  alive  in  1078),  Are  the  Learned, 
and  Ssemund  Sigfusson, — previous  to  the  appearance 
of  any  authors  on  history  among  the  Danes,  or  Nord- 
menn.  And  I  will  only  remark,  that  the  richer  na- 
tives of  that  island,  which  is  almost  out  of  the  civilized 
world,  exceedingly  barren  by  nature,  and  deprived  of 
so  many  of  the  advantages  of  more  southern  climes, 
were  by  no  means  behind  their  more  fortunate  friends 
in  eastern  Europe,  although  separated  from  them  by 
such  an  extent  of  ocean,  in  cultivating  their  mental  en- 
ergies, and  in  producing  for  themselves  a  rich,  varied, 
and  original  literature. 

Owing  also  to  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  days  in 
their  continued  winter,  and  as  little  or  no  outdoor 
work  could  be  carried  on  during  that  inclement  season, 
even  the  poorer  Icelanders,  compelled  to  be  within- 
doors, enjoyed  more  than  ample  time  for  study  and 
literary  pursuits.  So  these  causes,  combined  with 
their  want  of  an  extensive  commerce  and  of  many 
mercantile  employments,  naturally  made  them  seek 
pleasure  and  occupation  in  committing  to  memory 
numerous  poetical  narrations,  as  well  as  the  accounts 
of  interesting  events,  which  at  length  they  learned  to 
preserve  by  writing,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  their  families  and  posterity. 

Rut  I  must  not  omit  to  make  slight  mention  of  the 
most  important  work  of  the  native  Icelandic  histo- 
rians, and  which  has  lately  been  translated  into  English 
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by  Mr.  S.  Laing.  "  This,  which  is  a '  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway,'  and  merely  called  '  Heimskringla,' 
from  the  first  leading  word  of  the  manuscript,  heims- 
kringla, or  '  home-circle,'  the  circle  of  the  earth,  is 
an  admirable  history  (by  Snorro  Sturlason)  of  a  great 
portion  of  Northern  Europe,  from  about  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era,  or  soon  after  it,  to  1177,  or  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Henry  II.,  or 
one  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. It  traces  Odin  and  his  Asar  from  the  East — 
that  is,  from  Asaland,  and  Asgard,  its  chief  city — to 
the  North,  gives  us  the  settlement  of  Scandinavia,  and 
then  the  contests  amongst  its  petty  kings  till  Norw^ay, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  established  as  three  com- 
pact nations,  each  under  its  own  monarch.  It  includes 
the  Vikingr  (sea-roving,  or  pirate)  expeditions  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  the  discovery  also  of  (a 
portion  of)  the  coast  of  America.  It  details  the  con- 
quest of  Normandy,  and  afterwards  that  of  England. 
And  this  it  does,  not  in  the  dry  manner  too  common 
with  chroniclers,  but  with  a  life  and  freshness  which 
belong  only  to  true  genius.""^ 

Instead  of  adding  any  specimens  of  prose  in  the 
old  Norse  or  Icelandic  language,  I  purpose,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  plan  I  adopted  in  my  former  memoir, 
'  On  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  Lano;ua2;es,'  ^^  to  sub- 
join  here  a  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  different 
dialects  of  the  Northern  tongues.  The  comparative 
linguist  will  thus  be  enabled  at  once  to  trace  the  re- 

^^  Howitt's  Lit.  and  Rom.  of  N.  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
^^  See  Trans.  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  i v.  p.  340-1,  Second 
Series. 
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semblances  and  differences  that  occur  in  each  of  them 
respectively. 

I.     RUNIC.80 

Fader  uor,  som  est  i  himlum, 

1.  Halgad  worde  thitt  nama. 

2.  Tilkomme  thitt  rikie. 

3.  Skie  thin  vilie,  sosom  i  himmalan,  so  och  po  jor- 

danne. 

4.  Wort  dachlicha  brodh  gif  os  i  dagh.  ^ 

5.  Ogh  forlat  os  uora  skuldar,  sosom  ogh  vi  forlate 

them  OS  skyldighe  are. 

6.  Ogh  inled  os  ikkie  i  frestalsan, 

7.  Utan  frels  os  ifra  ondo. 

Ty  rikiad  ar  thitt,  ogh  maghtan,  ogh  harligheten,  i  ewig- 
het.     Aman. 

II.    ICELANDIC.^^ 

Fader  vor,  thu  som  ert  a  himnum, 

1.  Helgest  thitt  nafn. 

2.  Tilkome  thitt  riike. 

3.  Verde  thinn  vilie,  so  a  jordu,  sem  a  himne. 

4.  Gieff  thu  OSS  i  dag  vort  daglegt  braud. 

5.  Og  fiergieff  oss  vorar  skulder,  so  sem  vier  fierer- 

giefum  vorum  skuldinautum. 

6.  Og  inleid  oss  ecke  i  freistne, 

7.  Heldr  frelsa  thu  oss  fra  illu. 

Thuiad    thitt  et    riiked,    og  maatr,  og    dyrd,   in  alld    er 
allda.     Amen. 

^°  Vide  '  Oratio  Dominica,  IToXi^yXtoTTos,  TloXvfxop^o^'  Lond. 
cioiocc.  The  original  is  also  given  (p.  22)  in  Runic  characters. 
"  Auctor  Fr.  Junius  P.  F." 

SI  Ibid.  p.  23.  Adelung, '  Mithridates,'  vol.  ii.  p.  308.  gives,  in  his 
version,  taken  from  the  '  Icelandic  Bible'  of  1584,  the  following  dif- 
ferent readings  : — '  dageligt,'  in  4  ;  '  firigief,'  '  firergiefun,*  and  'skull- 
dunautum,'  in  5  ;  and  '  Thuiat,'  '  er,'  '  Maattr,'  '  nm  allder  Allda,' 
in  the  last  lines. 
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III.    NORWEGIAN.^^ 

Wor  Fader,  du  som  est  y  hiramelen, 

1.  Gehailiget  worde  dit  nafn. 

2.  Tilkomma  os  riga  dit. 

3.  Din  wilia   geskia  paa   jorden,  som  handt  er    udi 

himmelen. 

4.  GifF  OS  y  tag  wort  dagliga  brouta. 

5.  Och  forlaet  os  wort  skioldt;,  som  wy  forlata  wora 

skioldonar. 

6.  Och  lad  os  icke  komma  voi  fristelse, 
7-  Man  pals  os  fra  onet. 

Thy  rigit  er  dit,  macht,  och  kracht,  fra  evighait  til  evig- 
hait.     Amen. 

IV.    SWEDISH.83 

Fader  war,  som  ast  i  himmelen, 

1.  Helgat  warde  titt  nampn. 

2.  Till  komme  titt  ricke. 

3.  Skee  tin  wilie  sa  pa  jordenne  som  i  himmelen. 

4.  Wart  dagliga  brod  gifF  oss  i  dagh. 

5.  Och  forlat  oss  wara  skulder,  sa  som  ock  wiforlaten 

them  oss  skyldige  aro. 

6.  Och  in  leed  oss  icke  i  frestelse, 

7.  Ut  an  frals  oss  i  fra  ondo. 

Tii  riiket  ar  titt,  och  machten,  och  harligheten,  i  ewig- 
heet.     Amen. 

V.  Danish.^* 
Wor  Fader  i  himmelen, 

1.  Helligt  vorde  dit  naffn. 

2.  Tilkomme  dit  rige. 

3.  Worde  din  willie,  paa  jorden  sam  i  himmelen. 

4.  Giflf  oss  i  dag  vort  daglige  bred. 

82  '  Oratio  Dominica,'  p.  48  ;  the  marginal  reference  being  "  auc- 
tor  Micralius,  p.  124."  Adelung  ('  Mithridates,'  vol.  ii.  p.  304) 
reads  '  ickie,'  and  '  udi '  for  roi,  in  6. 

83  Ibid.  p.  48.     "  Auctor  Bibl.  Suec.  Stockholm,  4." 
Ibid.  p.  55.    ••  Auctor  N.  T.  Hutt.  Norib.  1599." 
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5.  Oc  forlad    oss  vor  skyld,   som    \v\   forlade  vore 

skyldener. 

6.  Oc  leed  oss  icke  i  fristelse, 

7.  Men  frelss  oss  fra  ont.  -  * 
Thi  rigit  er  dit,  oc  krafFt,  oc  berliglied,  i  ewighed.     Amen. 

VI.  Orcadian  [Orkneys).^'" 
Favor  i  ir  i  chimrie, 

1.  Helleur  ir  i  nam  thite. 

2.  Gilla  cosdum  thite  cumma. 

3.  Veya  thine  mota  vara  gort  o  yurn   sinna  gort  i 

chimrie. 

4.  Ga  vus  da  on  da  dalight  brow  vora. 

5.  Firgive  vus   sinna  vora,    sin    vee  firgive    sindara 

mutha  vus. 

6.  Lyv  us  ick  ye  i  tuntation, 

7.  Min  delivera  vus  fro  olt  ilt.     Amen. 

VII.  Anglo-Saxon.^^ 
Fsether  ure,  thu  the  eart  on  heofenum, 

1.  Si  thin  nama  gehalgod. 

2.  To-becume  thin  rice. 

3.  Gewurthe  thin  willa  on  eorthan,  swa-swa  on  heo- 

fenum. 

4.  Urne  daeghwamUcan  hlaf  syle  us  to  deeg. 

5.  And    forgyf  us  ure  gyltas,  swa-swa  we  forgyfath 

urum  gyltendum. 

6.  And  ne  gelsedde  thu  us  on  costnunge, 

7.  Ac  alys  us  of  yfele.     Sothlike. 

VIII.  Old  English.87 
Our  Fadir,  that  art  in  hevenes, 

1.  Halowid  be  thy  name. 

2.  Thy  kingdom  come  to. 

3.  Be  thy  will  done  as  in  heven  and  in  eryth  to. 

^   '  Oratio  Dominica,'  p.  65. 

^^  Ibid.  p.  53.  "  Auctor  Fr.  Junii,  Goth,  et  Anglo-Saxon  Vers." 

S7  Ibid.  p.  66.    "  Auctor  Joan  Wicleff,  circa  an.  1380,— Matt,  vi." 
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4.  Gif  US  this  day  our  breede,  our  daily  substance. 

5.  And  forgive  to  ous  our  debtis  as  we  forgiven  to 

our  debtours. 

6.  And  lead  ous  not  into  temptation, 

7.  But  deliver  ous  from  yvel.     Amen. 

The  first  version  of  the  '  Lord's  Prayer '  here  given 
is  in  Runic,  which  is  the  earliest  dialect  of  the  Norwe- 
gians or  Nordmenn,  and  is  a  little  different  from  the 
Jslenzka  tunga,  or  Icelandic, — the  old  Norse  (Norska), 
No.  II.  I  have  not  thought  necessary  to  transcribe 
it  in  the  Runic  characters  (Runar),  those  singular,  stiff, 
black,  and  rudely  formed  letters,  which  were  taken  to 
Iceland  by  the  earliest  colonists  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  were  chiefly  in  use  thereuntil  about  the  year  1057, 
w^hen  Bishop  Islief  introduced  the  method  of  writing 
with  the  Latin  alphabet.  To  the  Runar,  some  Scandi- 
navian authors  see  a  resemblance,  as  well  in  the  forms 
of  the  earliest  Greek  letters  as  in  their  number ;  and 
they  deduce  therefrom  a  proof  of  the  migration  of 
their  ancestors  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Euxine.^^     The 

88  The  Scandinavians  are  considered  to  have  originally  emigrated 
from  the  country  of  the  Asir,  or  ^sz>,— the  Asai  probably,  who  were 
a  renowned  Scythian  race,  whose  capital  was  Asgard,  meaning  the 
'  fence,'  or  '  fort,'  of  the  Asir,  and  which  was  situate  somewhere  near 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Jornandez  (about  a.d.  552),  whom  so  many 
authors  have  implicitly  followed,  says  the  Goths  issued  from  Scanzia, 
which  he  incorrectly  calls  "  insula,"  "  officina  gentium,"  and  "va- 
gina nationum."  This  Scandinavian  territory,  covered  with  mountains, 
forests,  and  lakes,  was  for  long  after  our  era  very  thinly  inhabited  ; 
and  the  earliest  colonizers  of  which,  according  to  the  most  accurate 
historians,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Sarmatian  Getse,  the  Gothi, 
and  some  other  Scythian  tribes,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  Palus  Mceotis.  It  will  therefore 
appear  that  these  observations  of  Gibbon  are  more  true  than  he 
perhaps  conceived   them   to  be  :— "  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
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word  Riinar  occurs  in  the  following  line  from  the  an- 
cient poem  Voluspa, — 

"  Ok  a  Fimbultys  fornar  Runar,"^^ 

Long  before  Christianity  was  introduced  into  northern 
Europe,  Runic  characters  were  general ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  certain  writings  and  inscrip- 
tions some  time  afterwards : — principally  indeed  on 
the  bautastenar,  or  tombstones, and  on  5^a/i;«r,  or  staves. 
As  the  noun  run  signifies  both  a  '  mystery,'  or  secret, 
and  a  '  writing,'^''  so  runar,  or  Runic  writings,  were 

century,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  Goths,  in  possession  of 
present  greatness,  very  naturally  indulged  themselves  in  the  prospect 
of  past  and  of  future  glory.  They  wished  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
their  ancestors,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity  their  own  achievements. 
The  principal  minister  of  the  Court  of  Ravenna,  the  learned  Cassio- 
dorus,  gratified  the  inclination  of  the  conquerors  in  a  Gothic  History, 
which  consisted  of  twelve  books,  now  reduced  to  the  imperfect  abridg- 
ment of  Jornandez.  These  writers  passed  with  the  most  artful  con- 
ciseness over  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  celebrated  its  successful 
valour,  and  adorned  the  triumph  with  many  Asiatic  trophies  that 
more  properly  belonged  to  the  people  of  Scythia."  He  adds  after- 
wards : — "The  tribes  that  fought  under  the  Gothic  banners,  are 
sometimes  distinguished  and  sometimes  confounded  in  the  imperfect 
histories  of  that  age ;  and  as  the  barbarian  fleets  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  the  vague  but  familiar  appellation  of 
Scythians  was  frequently  bestowed  on  the  mixt  multitude."  To  this 
he  annexes  the  following  note  : — "  Zosimus  and  the  Greeks  (as  the 
author  of  the  '  Philopatris')  give  the  name  of  Scythians  to  those 
whom  Jornandez  and  the  Latin  writers  constantly  represent  as 
Goths."  (Gibbon,  Rom.  Em.  vol.  i.  ch.  10.)  I  may  also  remark  that 
Procopius  (lib.  iv.)  expressly  says  the  Goths  came  from  the  Mceotis. 

s^  Verse  242,  literally,  '  and  the  fore  (former)  runes  of  Fimbultyr,' 
but  commonly  translated,  '  and  the  ancient  mysteries  of  Fimbultvr.' 

^  But  Olaus  Wormius  says  the  word  Runes,  or  Runar,  signifies 
the  same  as  Ryiiner,  which  means  the  '  furrows  made  by  a  plough  ' 
{vide  De  Lit.  Run.  p.  3).  The  mode  of  cutting,  or  inscribing,  the 
Runic  letters  on  stone  or  wood,  is  not  unlike  a  plough-furrow. 
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considered  by  ignorant  persons  as  possessing  some  ma- 
gical power,  a  sort  of  literary  witchcraft.^' 

The  original  dialect  of  the  Icelandic  is  chiefly  re- 
tained in  poetry,  and  there  remain  in  the  poetical 
compositions  of  the  island  some  ancient  forms  of 
writino;  and  grammatical  peculiarities,  which  it  will  be 
superfluous  here  to  detail.  But  the  same  pronunci- 
ation of  the  language,  with  very  slight  exceptions, 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  Iceland,  and  it  is 
found  to  be,  even  among  the  common  peoi)le,  nearly 
identical ;  thus  showing  that  Von  Troil  ^^  is  incorrect 
in  considering  that  there  are  as  many  as  four  chief 
dialects  of  the  Icelandic.  At  Reikjavik,  and  in  other 
ports,  however,  the  common  class  use  many  Danish 
words,  which  they  have  learned  from  the  sailors  and 
merchants  trading  with  Denmark. 

I  may  observe  that  the  pronunciation  of  Icelandic 
is  perfectly  regular,  and  quite  answering  to  the  mode 
of  spellinir.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
the  vowels  have  two  sounds ; — one  hard,  which  is 
marked  by  an  accent  over  it ;  the  other  is  soft. 
Hence  attention  to  the  accenting  and  pronouncing  of 
words  is  very  essential,  for  otherwise  the  same  word 
would  be  confounded  with  another  totally  different 
meaning,— thus,  her,  '  here  ;'  her,  '  army  ;'  Iklr,  'bor- 
rowed;' ledr,  '  leather;'  vm,  '  wine;'  r??i,  friend  ;'  magr, 
'son-in-law;'  magr,  '  meagre;'   setti,  'seventh;'  setti, 

9'  Bishop  Percy  ha.*  well  said, — "  Xo  barbarous  people  were  so 
addicted  to  writing,  as  appears  from  the  innumerable  quantity  of 
Runic  inscriptions  scattered  all  over  the  North  ;  no  barbarous  people 
ever  held  letters  in  higher  reverence,  ascribing  the  invention  of  them 
to  their  chief  deity  (Odin),  and  attributing  to  the  letters  them- 
selves supernatural  virtues." 

^'^  See  Adelung,  '  Mithridates,'  vol.  ii.  p.  ."05. 
VOL.  VI.  2  c 
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'  set,'  etc.  Ill  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  Ice- 
landic, the  first  syllable  has  always  a  full  and  long 
sound  ;  the  second  is  short.  In  words  of  three  syl- 
lables, the  second  syllable  is  longer  than  the  third  ; 
as  manneskjd,  '  mankind.'  In  words  of  four  sylla- 
bles, the  third  is  a  long  one,  as  dvhmingr,  '  winnings  ;' 
except  indeed  in  compound  words  of  the  two  last  in- 
stances, the  last,  if  a  monosyllable,  is  long,  as  pdper- 
sark,  'paper-sheet,'  mdnneskjiiVtgt,  '' maW-Y^Q.'  R  or 
ur  terminal,  is  esteemed  in  prose  as  a  short  syllable, 
but  in  poetry  it  is  rarely  pronounced.  Single  conso- 
nants always  render  the  preceding  vowel  long ;  and 
double  consonants  have  a  hard  pronunciation,  even 
after  accented  vowels.  In  a  word  having  three  con- 
sonants together,  the  weakest  is  not  pronounced,  as 
volgt  sounds  voltt ;  fyrstr,  fisstr.  A  nasal  sound  is 
given  to  all  diphthongs  and  vow'els  before  the  letters  m 
and  n,  except  when  a  consonant  intervenes.  A  simple 
vowel,  that  is,  one  not  accented,  at  the  end  of  a  word 
of  more  than  one  syllable,  is  in  poetry  and  conversation 
omitted  before  a  word  commencing  with  a  vowel. 

In  the  modern  Icelandic  some  variations  in  writing 
are  apparent ;  such  as  the  terminations  of  many  words 
in  ur  for  r  ;  hi  fovfl;  ft  for  pt ;  as  aftitr  for  aptur ;  gt 
or  ckt  for  kt,  as  hjgt  for  hjkt,  ackt  for  akt,  and  the  like. 
Words  frequently  terminate  in  e  instead  of  i;  as  daler 
for  dalir,  sagde  for  sagdi.  Also  eig  is  used  for  eg, 
when  follow-ed  by  an  i,  as  deigi  for  degi  ;  ie  for  e,  as 
giefa  for  gefa ;  ie  and  Ji  for  i.  A  single  /  is  now  often 
placed  for  //  in  such  words  as  skylld,  olid,  etc.  V  and 
j  are  distinguished  from  it  and  i  before  every  vowel ; 
CIV  and  au  are  abandoned  for  6  ;  and  5  is  frequently  put, 
in  genitive  cases,  for  z. 
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111  certain  proper  names  the  final  r  is  omitted,  and 
likewise  in  some  words  used  in  poetry,  as  Fridrek,  lof- 
dung,  instead  of  Fridrekr  and  lofduncjr.  U  is  added 
in  sdme  cases  of  ieminine  substantives,  as  meyuna  for 
meyna.  C  or  k  is  changed  into  g  in  personal  pronouns, 
as  eg,  mig,  and  in  some  other  words.  Eg  is  usually 
written  in  the  commencement  of  a  sentence. . 

Dialects  slightly  altered  indeed  from  the  original 
language  of  the  Nordmenn,  or  the  Norse,  were  long 
spoken  in  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetland  and  Feroe  Islands; 
and  even  at  this  day,  in  the  Feroe  Isles,  an  idiom  but 
little  different  from  the  Islenzka  tunga  is  in  use ;  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  only  remains  of  Feroean  litera- 
ture that  have  been  preserved, — namely,  a  collection 
of  ballads,  or  popular  songs,  which  was  published  by 
Lyngbye,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  Denmark. 
Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  modern  Norv^egian  are  now 
so  different,  and  possess  so  many  various  idioms  or 
dialects  that  the  people  of  one  place,  in  each  of  those 
countries,  have  frequently  great  difliculty  in  compre- 
hending the  native  tongue  of  those  resident  in  another 
and  closely  neighbouring  district. 

Before  I  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  language  of 
Iceland,  the  old  Norse,  which  was  originally  common 
to  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  doubtless  to  the  whole 
of  Scandinavia,  I  must  add  some  words  (among  many 
others)  that  are  still  retained  in  daily  use  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  many  portions  of  Britain,  which  the 
Danes — or  several  Scandinavian  races  under  that 
general  appellation — had  subdued,  and  where  they 
had  for  many  years  established  themselves. 

I  will  confine  myself  in  the  following  examples  to 

2  c2 
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those  words,  either  pure  or  slightly  corrupted,  with 
which  I,  as  a  native  of  Deira, — that  southern  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumhria,  often  mistaken 
for  the  modern  county  of  Northumberland  only,  but 
which  in  fact  constituted  the  entire  north-eastern  divi- 
sion of  England,  from  the  banks  of  the  H umber  to 
those  of  the  Tweed, — have  been  from  my  youth 
familiar. 

This  large  portion  of  England  having  boen  pillaged 
and  overrun,  during  the  constant  irruptions  of  the 
Danes,  or  Nordmenn,  in  the  eighth  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  centuries,  at  length  was  formed  by 
them  into  a  separate  kingdom,  and  continued  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Danish  sceptre  for  a  long  period. 


Icelandic. 

English. 

Icelandic. 

English. 

akarn 

acorn 

dyn 

noise 

akur 

acre  (field) 

dyr 

door 

allr 

all 

egg 

egg 

barn 

child 

eik 

oak 

beer 

byre  (cowhouse) 

ein 

one 

betra 

better 

eldra 

elder 

bezta 

best 

elf 

river 

blad 

blade 

eyra 

ear 

blar 

blue 

fadir 

father 

blek 

black 

farvel 

farewell 

bra 

brow 

fingur 

finger 

brand 

bread 

fjffidur 

feather 

brodir^^ 

brother 

fjoll 

fell 

brunnr 

burn 

fodur 

fodder 

dalr 

dale 

foolk 

people  (folk) 

drit 

dirt 

foss 

force  (cascade) 

dropi 

drop 

fra 

from 

^^  In  parts  of  Durham,  the  words  broder,  fader,  moder,  murther, 
etc.,  are  used  for  'brother,'  'father,'  'mother,'  'murder,'  etc. 
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Icelandic. 

English. 

Icelandic. 

English. 

frosinn 

frozen 

illvirki 

illworker 

fugl 

fowl 

kaldr 

cold 

fyrst 

first 

kalla 

to  call 

ganga 

to  go 

ketiU 

kettle 

gardinn 

fence  (garden) 

klo 

claw 

gapa 

to  gape 

knijffr 

knife 

gfef 

gift 

kosta 

to  cost 

giell 

yell 

krank 

sick 

gladr 

glad 

kross 

cross 

gledja 

to  gladden 

ku 

cow 

goda 

good  (goody) 

kunna 

to  be  able  (can) 

grar 

grey 

Isegst 

lowest 

gras 

grass 

land 

land 

grein 

branch 

leysa 

to  loose 

greip 

gripe 

limr 

limb 

grion 

grain 

nierkja 

to  mark 

gullhring 

gold  ring- 

mildi 

mildness 

haar 

hair 

mjolk 

milk 

hafa 

to  have 

morgun 

morning 

hamar 

hammer 

niyri 

mire  (boggy  place) 

hardara 

harder 

nadri 

adder  (nadder) 

hata 

to  hate 

nakt 

naked 

hattr 

hat 

nott 

night 

heitr 

hot 

nya 

new 

hellr 

cave  (hell) 

nyt 

nut 

hey 

hay 

oss 

us 

hjarta 

heart 

poke 

bag 

hlaup 

leap 

quiga 

quey  (heifer) 

hoat 

what 

rang 

wrong 

hajfn 

haven 

salt 

salt 

hoU 

hill 

sandr 

sand 

hsend 

hand 

silfur 

silver 

hrafn 

raven 

sjon 

seeing  (sight) 

hriggr 

rig 

smidr 

smith 

hundrad 

hundred 

sniar 

snow 

is 

ice 

snipa 

snipe 
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Icelandic. 

English 

ssekja 

to  seek 

soa 

to  sow 

stefF 

staff 

steik 

steak 

stein 

stone 

stra 

straw 

strsend 

strand 

stunta 

stunted 

sumar 

summer 

sverd 

sword 

syster 

sister 

ta 

toe 

tamit 

tamed 

thak 

thatch 

thar 

there 

Icelandic.  English. 

theinkja  to  think 

thu  thou 

torf  turf 

thrscll  thrall 

thraung  throng 

thynnst  thinnest 

trua  to  trow 

tuser  two 

ut  out 

vedur  weather 

vel  well 

vin  vine 

vind  wind 

vopn  weapon 

yngst  youngest 

After  these  examples,  I  need  not  annex  any  more 
words  from  the  Icelandic,  but  will  adduce  the  follow- 
ing passage,  from  the  late  Earl  of  EUesmere's  able  '  In- 
troduction' to  his  'Guide  to  Northern  Archaeology,' 
in  confirmation  of  my  view.  He  has  there  (p.  xv.) 
written, — "  In  the  British  islands  the  language  was 
anciently  the  same,  in  a  great  measure,  with  that  of 
Scandinavia ;  in  proof  of  which  we  may  quote  this 
passage  from  the  Sacja  of  Gunnlaug  Ormstunga  and 
Rafn  the  Skald  :  '  King  Ethelred  (Jatgeirsson)  ruled 
then  in  England.  He  resided  that  winter  (1006)  in 
London.  The  language  in  England  was  at  that  time 
the  same  {Bonsk  tunga)  as  in  Denmark  and  Norway^* 
{ein  var  tha  tunga  i  Englandi  sem  i  Danmorku  ok 
Noregi)  ;  but  when  William  the  Bastard  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  the  language  underwent  a 
change,  and  from  that  time  the  Roman  {Valska)  was 


^^  See  also  note  p.  349,  ante. 
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introduced.'  "  The  noble  author,  however,  properly 
remarks,  this  "  must  be  understood  with  some  limita- 
tion;" meaning,  I  conclude,  that  that  tongue  of  course 
only  prevailed  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  other 
places  where  the  Danes  had  chiefly  settled. 

In  the  place  of  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  principal 
prose  and  poetical  compositions  in  Icelandic,  I  will 
now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  literature 
in  that  island,  and  also  mention  how  that  was  assisted 
by  the  principal  literary  Societies  which  had  been 
instituted  during  the  last  and  present  centuries.  For 
about  five  hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Iceland,  there  existed  several  con- 
vents, in  which  the  monks  made  some  important 
contributions  to  literature  ;  and  the  Benedictines  par- 
ticularly, prior  to  the  year  1550,  when  Romanism  be- 
gan to  yield  to  Lutheran  tenets,  preserved  many  an- 
cient manuscripts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Arne 
Magnusson  collected  in  the  island  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dern manuscrij)ts.  Unfortunately  the  greater  portion 
of  these  valuable  Icelandic  documents  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  Copenhagen  (whither  they  had  been  con- 
veyed) a  few  years  afterwards.  Our  British  Museum 
possesses  a  good  collection  of  Icelandic  manuscripts, 
some  of  which  vsqvq  brought  from  that  island  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  Letters  in  Iceland  had  been  much 
neglected  from  1540  to  about  1640,  and  this  is,  in 
fact,  considered  one  of  her  darkest  ages  of  knowledire. 
Then  the  celebrated  Olaf  Worm  recalled  attention  to 
it,  and  to  its  torpid  state  ;  but  after  his  death,  in  1654, 
the  King  of  Denmark  was  more  successful  in  ad- 
vancing the  revival  of  literature       A  century  after- 
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wards,  in  1760,  a  literary  Society  was  formed,  with  the 
title  of  "  The  Unseen,"  and  published  at  Copenhagen 
the  Konungs  Skuggia,  or  '  King's  Mirror.' 

And  in  this  latter  capital  a  new  Society  was  esta- 
blished by  a  dozen  Icelanders,  nineteen  years  after- 
wards, under  the  presidency  of  the  learned  Jon 
Eyrickson,  It  was  named  "the  Icelandic  Literary 
Society,"  Hit  Islenzka  Liirdoms  Lista  Felag.  The 
active  President  pubhshed  no  less  than  fourteen  vo- 
lumes connected  witli  Iceland,  and  chiefly  relating  to 
agriculture,  the  natural  productions,^^  arts,  and  the 
conservation  of  the  Islenzka  tunga.  Not  many  years 
after,  another  Society  arose  in  the  island  itself,  which 
was  entitled,  in  Icelandic,  Islands  Konunglega  Lands 
Upfradangar  Felag,  that  is  to  say,  "  Iceland's  Royal 
Society  for  General  Instruction."  It  was  founded  by 
Magnus  Stephenson  in  1794,  and  possessed  several 
hundred  members  ;  it  published  a  great  many  original 
books,  and  likewise  republished  others  of  general  in- 
formation. Among  them  are  to  be  found  a  few  works 
on  jurisprudence,  and  a  collection  of  the  Icelandic 
laws  and  institutes.  About  this  period  much  of  the 
former  taste  and  of  the  original  pure  style  was  brought 
again  into  notice.^'' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (1816),  the 
"  Icelandic  Library  Society,"  Islenzka  Bokmenta  Felag, 

^^  See  a  memoir  published  in  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society's 
volumes,  by  Olaf  Olavius,  on  the  Icelandic  names  of  birds,  fishes,  and 
plants.  And  further,  on  the  Natural  History  of  Iceland,  see  Profes- 
sor Peter  Horrebow's  work,  translated  from  the  Danish,  Lond.  1758. 

^^  The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
modern  authors  in  Iceland  : — Jon  Espolin,  Bishop  H.  Finson,  P. 
Grondal,  Steftan  Olafson,  Hallgrimr  Peturson,  Sigurd  Pcturson,  M. 
Stephenson,  Jon  Thorlakson,  and  Paul  Vidahn. 
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was  instituted  by  the  late  eminent  philologist,  Pro- 
fessor Rask,  at  Copenhagen,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
first  President.  This  learned  traveller  and  Unguist — 
one  of  Denmark's  most  illustrious  sons— paid  great 
attention  to  the  Icelandic  tongue  ;  and  indeed  pub- 
hshed  a  good  grammar^^  of  it,  the  result  of  his  three 
or  four  years'  residence  in  that  island.  The  objects  of 
this  excellent  Society  were  chiefly  the  publication  of 
select  useful  books,  not  only  in  the  language  of  the 
island,  but  also  in  those  foreign  languages  which  are 
most  requisite  for  education.  The  books  published  by 
the  Society  are  printed  in  Copenhagen,  and  thence 
forwarded  to  Reikjavik,  in  Iceland.  In  addition  to  its 
Transactions,  the  Society  has  given  to  the  world,  in 
1817-20,  an  able  edition  of  the  Sturlunga  Saga,  with 
learned  notes.  Also  many  volumes  of  '  Iceland's 
Annals,'  Islands  Arbakur;  and  Liodmali,  or  '  Minor 
Poems,'  which  were  written  in  Icelandic  by  S.  Olafson, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Pro- 
fessor Finn  Magnussen  prefixed  to  these  poems  a  bio- 
graphical memoir  of  the  author. 

Of  our  Enghsh  works,  a  few  only  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Icelandic.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  which  I  have  found  : — Pope's  'Temple  of  Fame,' 
'  Messiah,'  and  '  Essay  on  Man  ;'  Home,  on  the  Scur- 
vy, and  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'  The  last  is  thus 
entitled,  E71S  Enska  Skalds  Jon  Milton  s  Paradisar 
Missir,  '  A  Translation  of  the  Poet  J.  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost.'     It  is  composed  in  the  Eddaic  verse. 

'■'''  For  Icelandic  dictionaries,  see  Professor  P.  J.  Resenius's  '  Lexicon 
Islandicum  Gudmundi  Andrea:  Islandi,'  Havn.  1683  ;  and  Haldorson's 
Icelandic  and  Latin  Dictionary  ;  '  Lexicon  Islandico-Latino-Danicum, 
Bjorn  Haldorsonii,  cura  E.  Rask,'  Copenh.  1814. 
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And  1  cannot  conclude  this  Memoir  without  refer- 
ring to  the  "  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
at  Copenhagen,"  whose  recent  labours  have  already 
thrown  so  much  light  on  Scandinavian  antiquities 
and  history.  They  have  commenced  the  ancient  his- 
torical writings  of  Iceland,  Islandmga  Sogur,^^  of  which 
the  first  two  volumes  have  been  issued ;  the  editing 
of  the  original  old  Danish,  or  'Icelandic'  text,  being 
executed  by  Jon  Sigurdson.  They  likewise  continue 
the  pubhcation  of  several  able  periodical  works  in 
elucidation  of  the  ancient  history,  jurisprudence,  and 
philology  of  Scandinavia;  and,  in  particular,  they 
progress  satisfactorily  with  the  volumes  of  the  Anti- 
quarisk  Tidsskrift,  which  comprise  important  treatises 
and  essays,  not  only  in  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  but 
also  in  the  Icelandic  languages. 

93  Or  in  Icelandic,  Islenzka  Saga.  There  still  remains  a  large 
collection  of  annals,  chronicles,  and  sagas,  preserved  in  many  manu- 
scripts, in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen,  which  relates  to  the 
history  of  Iceland,  and  other  Scandinavian  countries.  The  chief  of 
these  sagas  I  here  alphabetically  name :  Eigki,  Eyrbygyia,  Fareyinga, 
Gunlauga,  Heimskringla,  Hun<jurvaka,  Kormaks,  Kristni,  Landnama, 
Laxddila,  Niula,  Orkneyinr/a,  Sturlunga,  and  Vatnsdcela. 


